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ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHBOPOLOGY : 

ABE THEY DISTINCT SCIENCES, OE ONE AND THE SAliE SCIENCE ITNDER 

DIFFERENT NAKES? 

I. Iktrodvctobt Addrbss on thb Stttdy o» Anthropology. Deli?ered 

before the Anthropological Society of London, February 24th, 1863, by 
James Hitnt, Ph.D., P.S.A., F.B.S.L., Foreign Associate of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris ; President. 

II. Annitbrsary Addrbbs. Delirered before the Anthropological Society of 

London, January 6th, 1864, by Jakes Uvirr, Ph.D., &c., &o. ; President. 
III. Annitbrsary Addrbss, &c., &c. Delirered January 8rd, 1865, by Jambs 
Hunt, Ph.D., Ac., Ac.; President. 

lY. BbTIBW of thb PROOBBDIN08 OB THB ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOOIBTY OB 

Paris. By M. Paxil Brooa, Secretary-Gkneral, Honoraiy Fellow of 
the Anthropological Society of London. I>eliTered June 4tli, 1863.' 

Had the question with which we head this article been proposed for 
discussion some five or six years ago, the reader would have supposed, 
as many doubtless will even now suppose, that the object of the argu- 
ment was to settle some nicety of definition, or to discuss some sugges- 
tion relative to a future distribution of scientific labour ; but had any 
well-informed student of the science of man been asked at that time 
whether there was any serious distinction between the aims and labours 
of anthropologists and those of ethnologists, the answer would most 
decidedly have been, None whatever : the aims are so identical, the 
labours so alike, and the names so much an accident, that had the 
two words been turned out of the wheel of a lottery, and distributed 
to the several writers at perfect random, every one would have been 
sure of receiving an appropriate designation. In fact, many have used 
both name^ indifferently, and it has mainly depended on the country of 
the writer whether he adopted the one or the other. The Germans 

> From the *' Anthropological Benew," No. 2, August, 1863. 
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have prefeiTed anthropologyy as the term used by Blumenbach and 
many early naturalists ; the English have chiefly patronized ethnology, 
as introduced at a time when the subject had been invested with a 
broader interest, and had claimed the attention not only of the natu- 
ralist and anatomist, but also that of the traveller, the historian, the 
antiquarian, and the philologist. England and America, having a 
common literature, have moved together in this matter; while France 
has taken an intermediate position, being the first to adopt the word 
ethnology, though still using anthropology more freely than English 
writers have done. 

This, in substance, is the answer which any well-informed student 
of the science of man would have given six years ago, nay, even three 
years ago, had such a question been put to him. But at that time no 
such question would have been put to him, unless by one quite unac- 
quainted with the subject. 

But now, within the brief space of two years and a half, all is 
changed. Now, we have suddenly learned that profound differences 
exist, and always have existed, between ethnology and anthropology : 
that ethnologists have always had one aim and anthropologists another, 
though both, somehow, have been quite unconscious of the fact. That, 
however, is their affair. If they did not know their own thoughts, 
they ought to have known them; Imt, at all events, we know them. 
A new exegesis has revealed the true meaning of the ancient records, 
and shown how wonderful is the harmony between yesterday and to- 
day. In all times, ethnologists, especially English ones, have been, as 
they still continue to be, a narrow-minded set of workers and thinkers; 
while, in all times, anihropologistB of aU nations and races, but 
particularly those of (Germany and France, have had great and glorious 
aims, comprehensive and deep views, even when their modesty has left 
them wholly ignorant of the fact. 

This great accession of knowledge, which is to revolutionize modem 
thought, and make brilliant discoveries in the thoughts of old, has 
come upon the world almost with the suddenness of magic. All is the 
immediate result of one fortunate event— the establishment of the 
Anthropological Society of London. Before this event, these things 
were wholly imknown, and but for it they would never have been 
heard of till the day of doom, when all secrets must be revealed. Now 
they are history, and, oi course, like all history, true. 

Now, the establishment of a scientific society is usually a very simple, 
and mostly a very meritorious affair, and we seo nothing in the establish- 
ment of the new society to make it an exception to the rule. But it is 
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well known that societies are apt to be very passive bodies, and that, 
as regards their public acts, they are just what their few governing 
members make them. The Anthropological Society of London has a 
long list of names, and among them many of high eminence, and most 
deserving of respect ; but some, and possibly most of them, have as 
little to do with the great events which we are chronicling as the 
people of Timbuctoo or Cochin China. The body of the society is one 
thing, the soul quite another ; and therefore this is one of those cases in 
which we may agree, with Professor Huxley, that there may be an 
immense gulf in function, where there is but a slight difference in 
structure. It is of the soul that we now speak. The body is, like 
any other decent body, moved hither and thither as its soul directs, and 
sdmetimes, we doubt not, is very much astonished at the queer positions 
in which it finds itself, and the queer antics it is made to play, and the 
wonderful things for which it becomes responsible. We sympathize 
with this body, and pity its high destiny, and could well wish it a fate 
more in consonance with our own lowly aspirations, but we cannot 
allow to it any of the credit duo to the new discoveries. These belong 
exclusively to the ruling spirits, to the new race of anthropologists 
which has suddenly risen in our midst, a race not growing up slowly 
from youth into maturity, from the student into the master, but, like 
Minerva issuing from the brain of Jove, bursting upon us at once, as 
ftdl-blown anthropologists, speaking ex cathedrd, legislating en matire, 
and displaying an erudition ten times as great as it would have been 
possible for any one else to have acquired in ten times the time which, 
upon any calculation, they can have given to the subject. 

In the midst of this riotous outburst of life, this rattle of new voices, 
this flood of unexpected light, old ethnologists, and old anthropologists 
too, have to rub their eyes and ask themselves whether they be awake 
or dreaming * for, if they are to enter into the spirit of the new era, they 
must look upon the past as Cimmerian darkness, and learn to forget 
their labours, their writings, their aims, their very consciousness, and 
come to the feet of these new masters, who, by the way, have been 
thus far so busily engaged in proclaiming their mission that they have 
not yet found time to prove it. 

The principal exponent of these new lights, in fact the/ofw et origo 
malorum, is Dr. Hunt himself, the President and Founder of the new 
society, and the revelation has evidently come to him with the society 
itself. Before the formation of this body, no one, as far as we can see, had 
the least idea that either Dr. Hunt, or any other person in this country 
connected with the study of man, had ever complained of any narrow- 
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ness of scope in ethnology, or supposed that any difference but that of 
name existed between it and anthropology, though narrowness of view, 
in the case of individual writers, has always been a subject of complaint, 
not only in the case of ethnology, but in that also of every other science, 
not even excepting anthropology, the last and best of them all. But, 
at the period in question, Dr. Hunt was known to us all simply as an 
energetic and zealous secretary of the Ethnological Society of London ; 
and, could he have infused into this body the kind of action which 
suited his owni energies, we see no reason for imagining that any such 
idea as the superiority or distinctness of anthropology would ever have 
presented itself to his mind. Dr. Hunt, we think, mistakes himself : 
it is not science that is a necessity to him, but action. 

We certainly heard complaints of the "slowness" of the ethnological 
body in this country, and of the too great preference given in the 
Ethnological Society to certain sections of the subject, to the compara- 
tive exclusion of others of greater importance ; but such complaints, 
whether just or unjust, touch individuals and not the science itself; 
and such was the view then universally taken of them, as far as we are 
aware of. When the idea of a new society was proposed, those asked 
to join in the undertaking were not given to understand that the 
object of this society was to found a new science, or to cultivate one 
new in this country, or anything of that kind ; on the contrary, they 
were asked to co-operate in the establishment of an Ethnological 
Society which should carry out certain objects not sufficiently attended 
to in the existing society. To some the new society was chiefly pre- 
sented as a publishing body, to others as one which would devote great 
attention to the anatomical aspects of ethnology, and to others, again, as 
an arena for the free discussion of the various exciting questions which 
current events were bringing into prominence. But, so far was any 
idea of a new or distinct science from being thought of, that the society 
was determined upon before any name for it had been settled, and, 
when the matter was discussed, the word anthropological was adopted 
simply for three reasons : first, as being sufficiently appropriate ; 
secondly, as not liable to be deemed invidious to the old society, by 
interfering in any manner with its name ; and, thirdly, as sanctioned 
by the example of the Anthropological Society of Paris. Under these 
aspects the word was not only countenanced, but positively recom- 
mended by those who would not for a moment have admitted the idea 
of its involving any scientific distinction. 

Subsequently, indeed, this idea was thrown out as a matter of dis- 
cussion; but it was based simply qn definition, and the discussion 
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turned not upon what actually was, but rather on what oti^ht to be. 
As ethnoa means a nation, it was contended that ethnology ought to be 
the science of nations merely ; while, as anthropoa means a man, anthro- 
pology ought to be the science of man generally. These reasons were 
opposed, as altogether superficial and untenable, and were only offered 
in the light of suggestions, or of individual opinions, and not in any 
manner as regulating the action of the society. Had it been otherwise, 
we do not see how the society could have come into existence at all, 
under the circumstances. When still later, however, these views were 
formally broached in Br. Hunt's Inaugural Address, the society was 
then formed, and it could not be contested that the president had as 
much right to express his individual opinions as any other member ; 
but the manner in which the affair was managed gave serious dis- 
satisfaction. 

In this address anthropology is defined as 'Hhe science of the whole 
nature of man;''^ and to this definition we have not the least objection, 
for we are not quarrelling with anthropology, but simply defending 
its synonym, ethnology. Perhaps we may be asked if any such de- 
finition had ever before been given of ethnology. We answer, Yes ; 
and even a broader one ; but, if definition constituted a science, the 
science of anthropology would now be more than three hundred years 
old, since we learn, in Dr. Hunt's third address, that the word is defined 
in the modem sense by Galeazzo Capella, in 1535, and has been similarly 
used by Blumenbach and other writers.^ If, on the other hand, a 
science is just what its facts and its laws make it, how can its limits be 
in any manner dependent on the accident of its technical name, or on 
the early definitions given of it ? Yet Dr. Hunt sees nothing beyond 
these accidents. According to the whole tenor of his argument, a 
science is just what the original meaning of its name implies, and 
nothing more nor less. According to this formula, geometry would be 
strictly limited to the business of land-surveying, biography would be the 
descriptive portion of biology, or the latter would be the science of In- 
surance companies, or of Cookery, or of Medicine, or of all four together, 
while physiology, instead of confining itself to the study of vital ftinctions, 
would have to encounter the additional burden of universal Cosmology. 
Dr. Hunt's argument forgets that language was made to be the servant 
of thought, not the mistress, and that man is ** the interpreter of 
nature," the discoverer of the sciences, not the legislator, nor the 
arbiter of limits. 

* Introductory Address, 1863, p. 2. 

' Anniyersary Address, 1865, pp. 9 — 12. 
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The Inaugural Address next proceeds to deal with ethnology and 
ethnography as follows : — ** While ethnology treats of the history or 
science of nations or races, we have to deal with the origin and develop- 
ment of humanity. So, while ethnography traces the position and 
arts of the different races of man, it is our business to investigate the 
laws regulating the distribution of mankind" (p. 2.) But how we aro 
to form a science of races without studying their origin and develop- 
ment, or how study these individually without thereby studying them 
aggregately, and thus studying the origin and development of humanity 
itself, are matters on which no light is thrown by Dr. Hunt, either 
here or elsewhere ; neither are we shown the utility or practicality of 
having one science for the study of races, another for the study of their 
position, and a third for the study of the laws of that position ! It is 
clear that Dr. Hunt, as we have said, is here confounding the original 
meaning of words with their technical uses, and confoimding the sub- 
ject of terminology altogether with the inherent necessities of science 
itself. 

In the Anniversary Address of 1864, p. 2, Dr. Hunt writes : — " We 
are indeed trying to do something more than founding a new society : 
we are endeavouring to found a new science. I make bold to assert 
that no society has ever before attempted in this country to found a 
science of man or mankind." Here Dr. Hunt is clearly making a con- 
fusion of ideas between societies and sciences. As if any society ever 
did or could create or found a science 1 As if sciences were not the 
creations of individual workers, often of ignored and persecuted 
workers, and by none more ignored than by scientific bodies ! As if, 
in fact, the existence of this very society could have been in the least 
possible, if anthropology had not already been a fully recognised 
Bcience in this country — ^a science which had largely enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the intellectual public, and numbered a considerable body of 
special workers, whether imder this particular name or under that of 
ethnology ! Had Dr. Hunt come forward with a really new science, 
or with views or aims in any important degree original, or even 
seriously enlarged, he would have stood alone, until he had slowly and 
painfully made converts by his eloquence or his arguments. But no ; 
he came before us with familiar views and aims ; he collected together 
prepared minds ; he added to these numbers of others who had no 
special knowledge of the subject, but who were willing to aid in 
forwarding a study which they saw was in high honour, and of which 
they could readily appreciate many of the advantages ; and to call a 
proceeding like this an endeavour to found a new science in England 
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is a simple abuse of language. No doubt it is possible to find a sense ' 
in which it would be correct to say that no society had ever before 
attempted in this country to found a science of man or mankind. But 
it would be utterly incorrect to say that no English society had before 
attempted to %iudy the science of man or mankind. No doubt the 
Ethnological Society was not established with any such Quixotic notion 
as the creation of a brand-new science, or the introduction of such a 
science from some foreign region in which it was already known ; nor 
would it be in the slightest degree reasonable to expect that in the 
year 1839 any society proposing to study man or mankind should have 
started with a prognunme as large and liberal as would be practical and 
safe in 1863. The Ethnological Societies, whether of Paris, London, 
or New York, were established at a time when the public mind was 
less enlightened and far less tolerant than it has since grown ; at a time 
when it required more courage to be brave, and more caution to be 
prudent than it does in these days, when new men have entered on the 
possession of a wealth and freedom which others have created, and now 
affect to look down on those predecessors without whose labours and 
influence they could not hold for a single moment the position which 
they have assumed. Dr. Hunt has not imitated the noble example set 
to him by M. Broca, who, rather than diminish, by a single atom, the 
glory duo to his predecessors of every name, would, in his generous 
admiration, even exaggerate their merits. 

We cannot, of course, enter into a detailed criticism of the numerous 
passages in these Addresses which call for our dissent. We can only 
say, that the views taken of the aims and labours of both anthropologists 
and ethnologists are superficial and inaccurate, often in a high degree, 
while those presented, of the writings of ethnologists especially, are 
such as must utterly mislead all who are imperfectly acquainted with 
the subject. Dr. Hunt's quotations, in particular, are so fragmentary 
and BO strangely manipulated that they not unfrequently amount to 
mere caricatures, while occasionally they prove the very opposite of 
what they are meant to show. Thus, for instance, we are told that 
'' when Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, ten years ago, projected their book 
on the ' Types of Mankind,' it was distinctly put forward as a work 
on ' Anthropology.' "i But " Types of Mankind" is a purely ethno- 
logical book, and distinctly put forth as such, by men who never 
dreamed of considering themselves as anything else but ethnologists^ 
and who knew that this was the name borne by all their fellow-labourers, 
whether in America or in England ; and therefore the use of the word 

^ Annirenary Address 1864, p. 7. 
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anthropology, by such writers as Morton, Nott, Gliddon, Squier, &c., 
can only prove that it was in their time an obvious and well under- 
stood synonym, and not a distinction. And such is the fact ; for we 
happen to know infinitely more of the opinions of these men, and of 
these times also, than Dr. Hunt has had any chance of knowing. 

We have entered upon this criticism with anything but pleasure. 
But Dr. Hunt has compelled ethnologists to act on the defensive. 
Hitherto, indeed, they have been singularly apathetic in the matter, 
doubtless expecting that such extravagances must necessarily defeat 
their own object; but under cover of this passiveness the public are 
gradually becoming fiimiliarized with these pretensions, and gradually 
taught to consider ethnology as a narrow and sectional pursuit, a mere 
department of the great science of anthropology, while its students are 
represented as factiously opposed to the just claims of " the new 
science," and especially to its recognition in the British Association, 
by a distinct section or subsection. Under circumstances like these, it 
is plain that, however anxious we may be to avoid antagonisms of 
all kinds, our position as journalists does not permit us to ignore these 
facts. It is the obvious duty of an ethnological journal to defend 
ethnology against unjust charges, to disseminate correct views of its 
nature and aims, and to chronicle and criticize current events, when 
they happen to bear upon it ; nor can it rationally or safely leave the 
public to mistake the true character of its own labours, or, recognising 
them, to regard its title as a misnomer. But, so far from having any 
objection to a spirited and honourable rivalry between scientific bodies 
or scientific publications, we think, on the contrary, that such a rivalry 
may be made conducive to the best interests of science, and even a 
personal advantage to those engaged in it, and we shall heartily rejoice 
if all unseemly discords can be laid aside amongst us, while each main- 
tains his own rights without encroaching on those of others. 

Dr. Hunt has devoted nearly the whole of the third of his discourses 
to a proof of the sux>erior antiquity of the word anthropology, and of 
the fact of the identity of its meaning in its ancient and modem appli- 
cations. But the first of these points is not at all at issue, while his 
success in the second would be fatal to his general argument, since it 
would prove that the character and scope of the science of man were 
better understood in Italy three centuries ago, and in Germany in the 
days of Blumenbach, than it was in this country three years ago — a 
tolerably extravagant proposition. But the point at issue is not which 
term is the older, but which has first received general acceptance as 
the technical name of the science of man ; and on this point there is no 
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room for any rational doubt. In France, in England, and in America, 
the tbree 6ountries in which, until quite recently, the subject has 
received the greatest amount of attention, ethnology has been an 
established term for nearly a quarter of a century, haying been adopted 
by three distinct societies, and seventeen years ago by a special journal, 
while the first anthropological journal is but three years old, and the 
first anthropological society but six ; and it is obvious that this adop- 
tion of the word ethnology by three several societies holding frequent 
meetings, reading and discussing papers, and publishing transactions, 
and by a special journal zealously conducted and extensively and 
favourably noticed by the press, could not fail to fix public attention 
on the name adopted for the new science, irrespective of any special 
merit which it might possess, and notwithstanding the occasional use 
of other terms by individual writers, however eminent. Besides, as 
social distinctions, and the unity or plurality of human origins were 
then, as they still continue with many, the great questions of the 
science, and as the word ethnology had a distinct reference to these 
questions, there was an additional reason for the general preference 
accorded to it. And thus it has gradually passed among scientific 
men of all nations, and more especially wherever the English lan- 
guage is used, as a recognised, if not the only recognised technical 
designation of the science of man ; and if the Germans are justified in 
adhering to the term first popularized among them, we do not see why 
the English and Americans may not claim a similar privilege. ^Neither 
do we see why a writer is to cease to be an ethnologist and to become 
something else, if he wishes to vary his phrases or to give some special 
application to his remarks by the use of such synonyms as anthropology, 
"natural" or "physical history of man," and the like, or why the 
habitual preference accorded to any of these synonyms must imply a 
distinction, and even a serious distinction, in the object of pursuit ; yet 
this is the inference which Dr. Hunt has practically drawn, and often 
upon grounds the slightest and most untenable. Neither does it follow 
that because a writer has worked sectionally himself, he must neces- 
sarily suppose that the science to which those workings belong must 
be equally sectional, nor that because any writer, or even many writers, 
however eminent, have held narrow views of the scope of a science, 
that those views must therefore be the real scope of that science and 
always remain so ; yet such is the spirit of Dr. Hunt's reasonings in all 
that concerns ethnology, though he makes no such applications in the 
case of anthropology, where we have workings and views equally 
narrow and sectional, and in as great a proportion also. 
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Thus far we have considered this dispute about terms and definitions 
mainly in its historical aspect ; we must now, for a moment, look some- 
what more beneath the surface and see what are the scientific realities 
implied in it. 

To study ethnology, to study the scientific history of nations or 
races, even in the most limited sense of the term, is necessarily to 
Btudy the physical history of man. Every description involving the 
structural or mental peculiarities of any of the various divisions of the 
human family is a portion of this history. If no one looked beyond 
the description, then the knowledge so acquired might bo termed 
ethnography, and in this case ethnography could only be called a 
science by courtesy ; for it would not embrace one of the most essential 
conditions of a science in the modern sense of the term — namely, the 
study of causes. Ethnography, in this view, might be limited or extended 
according to convenience ; but the moment we pass &om the simple 
observation of phenomena to the study of their relations and causes, wc 
are working scientifically, and it no longer depends upon our will to 
limit the natural sphere of our pursuits. The natural boundaries of 
the sciences are matters quite irrespective of human convenience or 
conventionalities, and he who undertakes to limit or define is bound 
to show that the lines he draws are those which really belong to the 
nature of the subject. 

It is almost superfluous to add that nothing of this kind has been 
done, or, properly speaking, even attempted, by those who have lately 
undertaken to set limits to ethnology. 

We are told that ethnology is simply the science of nations or races. 
Let this be granted for the moment. We ask what this science is, 
what are its natural limits, what its appliances and resources ? This 
we are not told, or we are told it in a manner so vague or so fragmentary 
that no clear impression is left upon the mind. As anthropologists 
have failed to satisfy us, or even to satisfy themselves on these important 
points, we must endeavour to supply the omission. 

Man is a link in the chain of living organisms, an element in the 
great science of zoology, as that science is a section of the still wider 
sphere of biology ; and therefore the natural history of man must have 
the same fdndamental conditions and bounds as the natural history of 
every other animate being. It must comprise aU that is necessary to 
a true and full knowledge of man, whether viewed in himself or in 
his relations to other existences. It must comprise his structure and 
his powers, whether physical or mental, his place in the scale of being, 
his relations to the wpr^d ground him, his origin, his history, and, in so 
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far as they are discoverable, his destinies. This is the necessary pro- 
gramme of the natural history of every living thing, whether animate 
or inanimate. A history so complete is, of course, practically unattain- 
able in any case ; but all arguments based on any limitation of this ideal 
must be inherently erroneous to a greater or less extent. 

The great and varied powers of man give an enormous extension to 
the range of his history, without in the slightest degree modifying its 
fundamental formula ; and this extension necessitates a great division 
of labour on the part of its investigators. We have thus anatomists, 
physiologists, naturalists, mental philosophers, historians, antiquarians, 
philologists, &c,f &c., all labouring to increase our knowledge of man^ 
and all, therefore, more or less implied in that general survey which 
constitutes the aggregate science of his natural history. The ^* Natural 
History of Man" is, therefore, a term which covers the entire ground of 
the science subsequently known under the names of ethnographyi 
ethnology, and anthropology ; nor can future research, however ardent, 
successful, or long-continued, ever add to our knowledge a fact or a 
principle inconsistent with this title or needing its modification. All 
that is orderly, and in accordance with vital law, in the history of 
humanity, must necessarily be a portion of its '' natural," in other 
terms, of its scientific history. 

It rarely happens that the full scope and importance of any science 
is clearly recognised by its early students. Some question of interest 
arises, and attempts are made to solve it, £rst by the aid of existing 
knowledge, and gradually by special research. By degrees a new, 
perhaps a great science develops its outlines, often presenting propor- 
tions and connections little anticipated in the commencement. The 
science of ethnology has grown up much in the same way as all other 
branches of zoology. As differences among animals have been observed, 
classified, and their causes inquired into, so, at last, men become 
sufficiently observant of human diversities to examine them with care, 
to attempt their grouping, and to feel a curious and eventually a vivid 
interest in the ascertainment of their causes. As might be expected, 
naturalists led the way in this study, and, while some gave the name 
of anthropology to the new pursuit, others contented themselves with 
the more familiar phrase " Natural History of Man." There was no 
shadow of difference between the meanings attached to the two terms. 
Both referred to one and the same study, and both were originally 
ethnology — " the science of nations or races" — in the very narrowest 
sense of the word. No one, in &ot, can with any reason pretend that 
the anthropology of Blumenbach was a broader or deeper sdence than 
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the " Natural History" of Lawrence or Desmoulins, or the ethnology 
of Prichard. The difference, indeed, is all in favour of the later writers. 

Before, however, either of the original names had received any 
general recognition, or the study itself any general attention among 
scientific men, the word ethnography was introduced as an equivalent 
and more distinctive term ; and in proportion as the question of race 
became more warmly discussed, the term which more directly referred 
to it became more and more used, and, when ultimately modified into 
ethnology, was speedily adopted, as already observed, by Prench, 
English, and American writers — in fact, by the then chief cultivators of 
the science. 

But, though attention was thus early fixed on racial divergencies, no 
enlightened cultivator of the new science could be ignorant or oblivious 
of the fact that man, aggregate as well as sectional, was his theme ; and, 
if he fixed his chief attention on the study of races, it was because race 
was the topic of his day, the battle-ground of his science — just as the 
origin of species, or man's place in nature, or his geological antiquity 
are the topics of our day. The conservatism of the times often pre- 
vented the open discussion of questions which are now familiar, but 
they were discussed in private, they were universally felt to be inherent 
in the subject, and were dogmatically and habitually decided against 
one set of ethnologists by their theological opponents. 

Indeed, from the very outset, the question of the causes of racial 
differences was felt to be a general, not a special question. Universal 
zoology and even universal botany were laid under contribution, in 
order to furnish evidences of the influence of external agencies in 
modifying the li\'ing organism. The definitions of naturalists relative to 
the limitations of the terms " race," " variety," " species," and *' genus" 
were carefully scanned, and the question of origins was either dogmati- 
cally decided in conformity with current opinion, or discussed as fiu- as 
it was supposed that the temper of the times would permit, or left un- 
touched from purely prudential motives. But it was not viewed, and 
indeed could not be viewed, by any earnest ethnologist as beyond the 
natural limits of his science. We have but to turn to the early 
volumes of Prichard, to those published even before the term ethnology 
had come into use, to see that, whatever may be the special conclusions 
of the writer, he differs in no respect in fundamental aim from liis 
predecessors or successors in the study of man. How, in fact, could it 
be otherwise, or how are we to set any rational limits to the range of 
ethnology if they be not those inherent in the subject ? Let us reflect 
for a moment on what these limits are. 
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To study the causes of human differences is to study their origin — 
their origin in time as well as in production. If the facts show, or 
seem to show, that this origin is remote, that it passes the hounds of 
history and recedes into the night of geology, how are we to exclude 
from the science of races the study of flint implements and shell 
mounds, and fossilized skulls and skeletons, and the raking up of hone 
caves and glacial drifts, and the other exciting elements of the question 
of man's first appearance on the earth, or of the fundamental unity or 
plurality of his types ? It is simply ridiculous to tell the ethnologist 
to study the science of races, and in the same breath exclude from his 
sphere of research elements which are believed, by those who thus limit 
his range, to be essential conditions in the problem which he is 
commissioned to solve. 

In like manner, if facts show, or seem to show, that the causes of 
human diversity are similar in nature to those which produce diversity 
in other animate beings, how are we to exclude the question of the 
origin of species, or that of man's place in nature, or that of his 
zoological relations to the lower forms of life ? If ethnology is to do 
its natural work, the work which it has expressly undertaken, and 
which even anthropologists apportion out to it, it must grapple with 
the inherent conditions of that work, whatever they may happen to be, 
and whether they have been contemplated from the beginning, or have 
only become apparent in the course of the struggle. No matter how 
simple may have appeared our task yesterday, if new difficulties 
present themselves to-day, we must encounter those difficulties or 
abandon our undertaking altogether. If ethnology is to be a science at 
all, if we are not simply to talk about races, and describe manners, and 
customs, and physiognomies as a mere traveller or historian describes 
them, if we are to study the question of race in the sense of origin, 
cause, and inter-relation, the natural bounds of our inquiry are those 
here traced ; and, if so, what is there left for anthropology but simply 
to take up the same ground, and be ethnology under another name ; 
and this is precisely what it is, and always has been^ and always must 
be, while it continues a name for the science of man. 

Even then were we to merge all ethnological aims in the simple 
study of race, that study alone would necessarily carry us over the 
entire ground of anthropology, and even far beyond it too ; for the laws 
of race are inherent in the plan of life, and the plan of life is funda- 
mentally one and the same for all living things, and therefore to dis- 
cover the laws of race in any one range of existences is virtually to 
discover them for all. Hence the advantage and even the necessity of 
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widening the sphere of our sympathies and labours ; and yet, widen 
them as we may, ethnology will still remain a fit, a distinctive, and an 
amply comprehensive name. In this respect its position and relations 
are identical with those of the great science of anatomy : concentrating 
its chief attention on the study of man, and there finding its highest 
inspirations and most important uses, it nevertheless throws its glance 
over the entire field of vital existence, giving and receiving light. In 
the one case it is Ethnology proper, Human Ethnology, in the other. 
Comparative Ethnology. 

Our name, then, Is a larger, not a narrower term than anthropologj-. 
It emphasizes the great central fact which alone gives anthropology a 
meaning or a place. It bids us look beyond man, if we wish to under- 
stand man — ^to look for the laws of race in the great aggregate of living 
things, where facts are broad and definite and orderly, instesid of 
wasting our energies on shadowy divergencies and infinitesimal details, 
which can rarely return a rational answer under the most favourable 
circumstances, and which usually present themselves in a very chaos of 
intricacies, through which no human ingenuity can trace a path until 
the laws of the phenomena have been elsewhere discovered. In a 
word, we shall search in vain for a genuine science of man until we 
thoroughly appreciate the fact that the study of race is its very essence, 
and miist ever remain its principal occupation. A fortunate accident 
may, ere long, fix, as far as such things can be fixed, the proximate 
epoch of man's first appearance on the earth : his zoological place and 
relations are questions so nearly under control that they may even 
already be decided in the minds of some of our clearer thinkers, and 
the same may possibly be true of the great problem of the origin of 
species ; but race and its relations, its harmonies, contrasts, inter- 
blendings, and antagonisms, its growth and its de<^y — this is the 
great staple of the science, this is practical anthropology : it is educa- 
tion, legislation, social organism, philanthropic plans — in a word, the 
great future business of man upon the earth as a ruler and a worker ; 
and this anthropology is emphatically Ethnology. 

Whether, then, it was accident or instinct that first concentrated 
attention on this word, no better or more characteristic term could have 
been selected ; nor is it possible to see how its rejection now would 
entail any advantage beyond that of introducing uniformity in scientific 
nomenclature — a result equally attainable by the rejection of the word 
anthropology. 

Such, in our view, are the relations to the science of man of these 
now rival terms. Few, if any, ethnologists will seriously differ from 
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our estimate of these relations, although many may think that we have 
over-estimated hoth the range and intrinsic importance of the science 
itself. On these points opinions will naturally vary; but those 
amongst us who narrow the sphere of ethnology will equally restrict 
that of anthropology, because, from first to last, all of us have had one 
fundamental object — a knowledge of human nature in all its discover- 
able phases. 

Neither do wo believe that, until quite lately, any anthropologist 
supposed that he was pursuing a different or broader science than 
ethnology. On the contrary, the majority of anthropologists, and 
especially the older ones, have been far more sectional and restricted in 
their range of research than ethnologists ; for they have mainly studied 
the science as anatomists, and more particularly as craniologists, and 
therefore with extremely limited materials, and those often of a 
most treacherous character. If later anthropologists have widened the 
sphere of their sympathies, ethnologists have done the same, and to as 
great an extent. We see nothing in the one school, if such a term be 
at all permissible, which has not its full equivalent in the other ; and 
if the science has a right to grow under one name, it surely has the 
same right to grow under another. Dr. Hunt, we doubt not, would 
scout the idea of taking the anthropology of Blumenbach as the measure 
of the modern science ; yet he does not hesitate to speak of Prichard 
or Latham, or even less distinguished writers, as if they were to be 
criteria in perpetuity of what ethnologists have to aim at. All this is 
one-sided and uncritical in the highest degree. 

Such, it appears to us, are the true nature and bearings of thd 
opinions advanced by Dr. Hunt, and actively or passively acquiesced 
in by many of those with whom he is working, as well as by others 
who, but slightly acquainted with the subject themselves, very naturally 
look up to the president of their society as an authority in such matters. 
Were these simply theoretic opinions, they might very safely be left 
to the ordinary action of that silent criticism which quietly hands to 
oblivion so many errors ; but, when we find them taken up by active 
and energetic men, and used as an important portion of their working 
machinery, they require to be met in a formal and ' emphatic manner. 
And this becomes all the more necessary when we find them coun- 
tenanced by eminent recent writers who have little if any sectional 
feeling in the matter, but have simply been misled by superficial con- 
siderations. Thus M. Broca, the energetic and distinguished secretary 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris, in the paper referred to at the 
head of this article, a memoir full of interest, and conspicuous alike 
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for its unexceptionable tone and temper, its felicity of style and 
lucidity of treatment, also distinguishes between ethnology and an- 
thropology. But, in this case, however widely we may diflfar from his 
estimate, it would be impossible to find any fault with it beyond that 
of being a defective argument. M. Broca does the fullest justice to 
the labours of his predecessors wherever he names them, and merely 
errs by confounding the individual character of those labours with the 
natural scope of the science to which they belong. He attaches too 
much importance to the original programme of the Ethnological Society 
of Paris, not sufficient to the necessities of the times in which it was 
established, and in like manner, we think, he too much overlooks the 
influence which the previous existence of that society must have had 
in determining the name of the new society which has taken its place, 
and continued its labours on a broader basis, with vastly increased 
energies and resources, and with an independence wholly beyond the 
reach of its less favoured predecessor. 

The views of M. Broca claim special attention from the manner and 
the occasion of their announcement ; for the Anthropological Society of 
Paris is so important a body, it has numbered and numbers, and 
among its working members too, so many illustrious names, and has 
already given to the world such a mass of valuable labours, that any 
opinion directly countenanced by it necessarily carries with it a con- 
siderable weight of authority ; and the opinion in question has just that 
external plausibility which would readily recommend it to notice, 
while it so fully harmonizes with the natural leanings of such a body 
that its adoption might almost be calculated upon as a matter of course. 
It is thus, too, that it has recommended itself to some of our own 
recent writers also. 

And now a word as to the British Association. If ethnologists 
believe that anthropology differs from their own science in name only, 
how can they support the claim of the Anthropological Society to have 
anthropology represented in the Association by a distinct section ? or 
how are they to avoid opposing an arrangement which would stultify 
their own position ? Were the Association to admit the validity of 
the demand, as urged by Dr. Hunt, it would simply proclaim its 
ignorance of the subject; while, if the general convenience permitted it 
to allot a distinct section for the study of man, all the rules of pre- 
cedence and common fairness would require it to establish that section 
under the name of Ethnology. But we as yet see no reason for 
supposing that any such arrangement would satisfy the claimants. 

Of course, we think that so important a science as that of man ought 
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to have »i section of its own, whether convenient or inconvenient, but 
then those in power have a right to their opinion, and the new-comer 
mast wait his turn, and make his way by degrees, unless by some 
splendid services he can carry his point by storm. The case, in feet, 
is one not for personal complaints and bickerings, but for calm 
discussion. 

We are told that, if this claim be not granted, the Anthropological 
Society will summon an Anthropological Congress, By all means. 
AVhy not ? If spirits to ill come from the vasty deep, why not have 
them ? To make anthropologists is clearly the easiest thing in the 
world, and why tliey should not be created in thousands as well as 
hundreds we do not in the least see ; all that we would stipulate for is 
that, when they come, they would leave us in peace and darkness, and 
turn the beams of their magic lanterns in some more profitable 
direction. 



LUBBOCK ON THE UNITY OF MAN AND NATURAL 

SELECTION. 

In his able and exhaustive work on " Pre-historic Times and the 
Manners of Modem Savages " Mr. Lubbock adopts the doctrine of the 
unity of the human race, that is, in its consisting of a single species 
branching into many varieties, and not of a genus consisting of many 
species ; and this, as far as we can see, even on his own showing, on no 
better grounds than that it accords best with the theory of progression 
by ** natural selection," of which, like many other ingenious and inge- 
nuous young philosophers, he is a profound worshipper. 

" The preceding argument/' sap Mr, Lubbock, " assumes of course 
the unity of the human race. It would, however, be impossible for 
me to end this volume without saying a few words on this great 
question. It must be admitted that the principal varieties of man- 
kind are of great antiquity. We find on the earliest Egyptian monu- 
ments, some of which are certainly as ancient as 2400 b.c, * two great 
distinct types : the Arab on the East and "West of Egypt, and the 
Negro on the South, and the Egyptian type occupying a middle space 
between the two. The representations of the monuments, although 
conventional, are so extremely characteristic that it is quite impossible 
to mistake them.' These distinct types still predominate in Egypt and 
the neighbouring countries " p. 476. 

c 
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But not only the man of the Egyptian monuments, but the domesti- 
cated animals represented on them, have undergone no appreciable change, 
as we see in the examples of the ox, the horse, and the ass, which 
in form, size, and colour are the same as those of forty centuries ago. 
If, then, four thousand years have effected no changes, what right hare 
we to fancy that forty thousand or four hundred thousand should do 
so ? The imagination alone can help the adyocates of the theory of 
"natural selection" to a solution of this difficulty; and assuredly it has 
been largely drawn upon. At a loss for facts to support a theory, it 
is not allowable to plunge into the inanity of time for them. 

Our author supposes the first men to have been inhabitants of tro- 
pical countries, and to have liyed like monkeys in trees, subsisting 
like these animals on wild fruits. If this were so, it would follow that 
the first created men were black, or brown, or yellow, or red, since no 
other men dwell within the Tropics ; and it behoves the abettors of 
the new theory to tell us how in some cases they turned white, and 
in others continued black, or brown, or yellow, as they spread from 
the Tropics to temperate, and ultimately to cold regions. But there 
exists no race of men, and assuredly never could have existed one, 
living in trees and feeding, like monkeys, exclusively on their spon- 
tcmeous fruits. Monkeys, by their form, are made to live in trees, 
and are frugivorous ; while man is made to tread the earth, and is 
omnivorous. No race of savages h^s ever been seen without a know- 
ledge of fire to cook their victuals and to warm themselves ; and most 
assuredly the most anthropoid monkey has never been knovm to 
kindle a fire or to put on clothing. 

If thie first men were created within the Tropics, and afterwards 
spread from thence to temperate and cold regions, how came this mira- 
culous achievement for feeble savages to be accomplished ? Mr. Lub- 
bock's account is eminently contradictory. ''It is too often supposed," 
he says, " that the world was peopled by a series of * migrations.' 
But migrations, properly so called, are compatible only with a 
comparatively high state of organization. Moreover, it has been 
observed that the geographical distribution of the various races of 
man curiously coincides with that of other races of animals; and 
there ean be no doubt that man originally crept over the earth's 
8ur&ce, little by little, year by year, just, for instance, as the weeds of 
Europe are now gradually but surely creeping over the sur^Eice of 
Australia " p. 476. 

In this paragraph Mr. Lubbock truly says that migration, properly 
so called, is compatible only with a comparatively high state of civili- 
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zation ; that is, with the possession of a certain amount of resources. 
And after this admission he forthwith represents man peopling the 
earth by creeping over its surface " little by little, year by year.'' But 
is not creeping over the earth's surface just as much migration as 
crossing the Atlantic or the Pacific ? The difference is only in degree, 
just as the creeping of the snail is as much locomotion as is the swift 
pace of the antelope. Migration is simply a change of place or resi- 
dence, and has nothing to do with the manner in which the action is 
performed. Are wide deserts, marshes, and forests, broad rivers, rough 
and broad seas, and high mountains to be crossed by ''creeping"? The 
author of the new theory ought to tell us what possible motive could 
induce the savages of the Tropics to quit the languid, life of warm 
climates to tempt the dangers, difficulties, and inevitable privations of 
temperate climates and the worse of co]d ones. In his recent work, the 
'' Exodus of the Western Nations," Lord Bury, who has had much 
personal knowledge of savages, has formed a juster estunate of their 
capacity for migration. '' One of the most remarkable circumstances 
relating to the early history of America," says he, "is the complete 
isolation of each petty tribe. Each was ignorant of the very existence 
of any other nations than those they met in their hunting excursions." 

The illustration of the creeping of European plants over the suriiEU^e 
of Australia is an unhappy one. A few of the weeds of Europe have 
been spreading over Australia, no doubt ; but they did not get there by 
creeping, but through organized migration, the work of man. They 
live and thrive only in climates suitable to them, which excludes the 
tropical and subtropical parts of the country, embracing one half of the 
whole continent. The pine-apple, a native of tropical America, will 
grow, and even become a weed, in any hot climate whatever, but 
perishes in any cold or even temperate one. This creeping theory will 
not do. 

The argument for the unity of man has been much insisted on by 
Mr. Alfred Wallace, in a memoir which Mr. Lubbock describes as 
'* admirable." For ourselves, we recognise in Mr. Wallace a skilM 
naturalist and a judicious, observant, and enterprising traveller; but 
we can discover nothing to admire in his argument for the unity of 
man, except its ingenuity and the courage with^which he tries to ride 
ever insuperable difficulties. Here is Mr. Wallace's account of his 
doctrine : — 

** By the capacity of clothing himself, and making weapons and tools, 
(he) has taken away from Nature that power of changing the external 
form and structure which she exercises over all other animals. . • . 

c 2 
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From the time, then, when the social and sympathetic feelings came into 
active operation, and the intellectual and moral faculties became fairly 
deyeloped, man would cease to be influenced by natural selection in his 
physical form and structure : as an animal, he would remain almost 
stationary; the changes of the surrounding universe would cease to 
have upon him that powerful modifying effect which it exercises over 
other parts of the organic world. But from the moment that his body 
became stationary, his mind would become subject to those very 
influences from which his body had escaped. Every slight variation 
in his mental and moral nature which should enable him better to 
guard against adverse circumstances, and combine for mutual comfort 
and protection, would be preserved and accumulated ; the better and 
higher specimens of our race would therefore increase and spread, the 
lower and more brutal would give way and successively die out, and 
that rapid advancement of mental organization would occur which has 
raised the very lowest races of men so far above the brutes (although 
differing so littie fix)m some of them in physical structure), and, in 
conjunction with scarcely perceptible modifications of form, has 
developed the wonderful intellect of the Germanic races " p. 479. 

Now, we ask, what possibly can Mr. Wallace know of the state of 
man before he was clothed and armed, except through his imagination ? 
In order to procure food and to defend himself, man must have used a 
club, however rude, fix)m the flrst moment of his creation, and he must 
have clothed himself with the skin of a wild beast as soon as he felt 
cold. Man, therefore, was armed and clothed fix)m the very beginning, 
and there was consequentiy no interval of time for the transubstantiation 
by '' natural selection,'' which is supposed, but never proved in a single 
instance to have operated on the lower animals. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of America, the Australians, the Papuans and the Andaman 
islanders, are at this moment almost as destitute of the constraint of 
clothing as at their creation ; but it cannot be shown that they were 
ever otherwise, nor that '' natural selection " has made any more change 
on them in that condition than it has done on the Egyptians, who have 
been well clothed for probably not less than ten thousand years. 

The following passages from Mr. Wallace's dissertation are Teiy 
eloquent, but also very dreamy ; and we must observe that he makes a 
tremendous leap when he jumps from the flrst club and skin to the 
planting of the first seed, the beginning of agriculture, which implies 
a very advanced stage of man's progress, probably preceded by the 
taming of the dog. Kot one of the tribes we have above enumerated 
has yet arrived at the agricultural period. 
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" From the moment when the first skin was used as a covering, 
when the first rude spear was formed to assist in the chase, the first 
seed sown or shoot planted, a grand revolution was effected in Nature, 
a revolution which in all the previous ages of the world's history had 
had no parallel ; for a being had arisen who was no longer necessarily 
subject to change with the changing universe-^a being who was in 
some degree superior to Nature, inasmuch as he knew how to control 
and regulate her actions, and could keep himself in harmony with her, 
not by a change in body, but by an advance in mind. Here, then, we 
see the true grandeur and dignity of man. On this view of his special 
attributes we may admit that even those who claim for him a position 
and an order, a class or a sub-kingdom by himself, have some reason 
on their side. He is, indeed, a being apart, since he is not influenced 
by the great laws which irresistibly modify all other organic beings. 
Nay, more : this victory which he has gained for himself gives him a 
directing influence over other existences. Man has not only escaped 
' natural selection ' himself, but he is actually able to take away some 
of that power from Nature which, before his appearance, she universally 
exercised. We can anticipate the time when the earth will produce 
only cultivated plants and domestic animals; when man's selection 
shall have supplanted ' natural selection ;' and when the ocean will be 

« 

the only domain in which that power can be exerted which for count- 
less cycles of ages ruled supreme over the earth " p. 481. What a 
sportive exercise of the imagination do we not find in these passages ! 

In his admiration of the Darwinian hypothesis, our ingenious author 
concludes his eulogy in the following inordinate terms, little short, in 
our judgment, of naked extravagance : — 

" Thus, then, the great principle of natural selection, which is to 
biology what the law of gravitation is for astronomy, not only throws 
an unexpected light on the past, but illuminates the future with hope ; 
nor can I but feel surprised that a theory which thus teaches us humility 
for the past, faith in the present, and hope for the future should have 
been regarded as opposed to the principles of Christianity, or the 
interests of true religion *' p. 481. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Lubbock in believing that the theory 
which begins with a monad, and rises to the dignity of an ape, ending 
in man, is utterly harmless both to religion and morality. We object to 
it only because it is an unsubstantial dream, the vain figment of a 
teeming fancy, albeit shored by much knowledge, and buttressed by 
a world of ingenuity. J. 0. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE INSDmCTENCT OF MERELY ANATOMICAL DESCEIPTIONS OF THE 

CEANIUM IN THE STUDY OF ETHNOLOGY. 

To the Fditcr of the Ethnological Jouenal. 

Deab Sib, — I am rejoiced to hear that we are to have an Ethnological 
Journal, and still more so that the task of editing it has fallen to one whose 
past writings not only afford a sure guarantee for the ability and impar- 
tiality with which it will be conducted, but authorize us to indulge in 
pleasing anticipations of the intellectual feast we have in store, in discus- 
sing the scientific viands to be provided for us by the editorial pen. The 
advent of this new publication seems an opportune moment for drawing at- 
tention to any errors, or supposed errors of method, in the cultivation of our 
science, and I am desirous of giving utterance to certain ideas which have 
been suggested to me by what I conceive to be the unsatisfactory character 
of the descriptions given on various occasions of human remains. I will 
mention, in particular, the Neanderthal skull, and the interesting series of 
skulls from Caithness, for which we were indebted to the antiquarian 
researches of Mr. Laing. As long as we are content to look at skulls 
merely with the eye of anatomists, taking cognisance only of the 
mechanical details of their structure, so long shall we remain blind to 
their higher significance as an index of the mental attributes of their 
owners — an epitome of the individual in all that regards that sentient life, 
o^ which the evolution and manifestation have been the final object for 
which all the other subordinate systems and functions of the body have 
been called into being. 

Thus the Neanderthal skull was compared to the Australian, of which, 
by-the-bye, there are several varieties. Taking, however, as was doubtless 
intended, the one which has come to be conventionally regarded in Europe 
as the Australian type, no skulls could well be more dissimilar in shape, 
with the single exception that the profile of both is low and receding. 
Imagining a horizontal section just above the glabella, the curve of the 
forehead in the Neanderthal skull is good, probably above that of the exist- 
ing inhabitants of Europe, affording indications of a long and wide anterior 
lobe ; whilst, in the Australian skull, the outline of the same section of the 
forehead, in place of a good curve, presents an approximation to a triangle, 
indicating the short and triangular, or tapering forward anterior lobe 
which marks the lower races of man. In addition to these errors, I con- 
ceive ethnologists should have been in a position to recognise, what is 
unquestionably the fact, that the Neanderthal skuU presents a weU-defined 
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specimen of a type by no means extinct in Western Europe. Strange to 
say, the Caithness skulls, though possessing no characteristic resemblance 
to the Neanderthal, were also compared to the Australian, for no other 
reason, apparently, than that the latter at present supply the ideal type 
of the low coarse organization more or less indicative of rude undvilized 
races ; that is to say, are coarse and heavy, with the ridges for the 
attachment of muscle salient, and the coronal region shelving off laterally. 

We owe to Dr. Gbll the important observation that the more fundamental 
and essential the function of an organ, the more is it seated towards the 
base of the brain and the mesial line. Thus the organs conservative of 
organic life are seated at the base of the brain ; and breadth at this part is 
always indicative of vigour of physical constitution and great reparative 
vital power. Now this part of the brain is frequently well developed in 
the lower races of man ; and the same remark applies, though in a somewhat 
less degree, to the portions seated on the mesial line, and forming the profile. 
If, then, we form a hoop of wire to represent the outline of the section of the 
head of a savage at the level of the top of the ears, and attach to it another 
wire, giving the curve of the mesial line or profile, such a rough sketch of 
the head g^ves no indication of the distinctive characteristics which dig* 
tinguish and separate the heads of the higher and lower races of man- 
kind. Now unfortunately these two outlines seem the only portions of 
the curved surface of the cranium to which the attention of non-phrenolo- 
gical ethnologists is directed, and consequently their descriptions are of 
necessity in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The complementary and 
distinctively human faculties — the Corinthian capitals of the edifice— In 
conformity with the law we have mentioned, are seated in the superior 
lateral parts of the head, and expressed by the contour of the transverse 
lines, which leave the mesial line at right angles, and connect it with the base. 
These are never seen well arched in savage races, nor in those Ishmaelites 
of civilization, the criminal classes of Europe, whose ranks are mainly re* 
cruited from strains of savage blood welling up amongst its populations. 

The contour of a skull — ^in other words, the character of the curves which 
define its outline — ^is an attribute, m gen&ris, quite distinct firom its 
anatomical details, and not necessarily best, or even well, i^ipreciated by the 
same class of minds that excel in the discrimination of the latter. The 
most important and fundamental part of a skuU, as regards its structure, the 
most essential portion to the conservation of animal life, the richest in 
anatomical details, and consequently the most interesting to an anatomist, is 
the base ; whilst, on the contrary, it is the greater or less expansion, and the 
beauty of the curves of the spines of the cranial vertebnc, the frontal, parietal, 
and supra-occipital bones, the portions of the skull of least importance in an 
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anatomical point of view, which determine the contour of the skull, the ca- 
pacities of its owner for civilization, his intellectual and moral rank as a man. 
Non omnia possumus omthes, A man may be a very clever anatomist 
and a connoisseur in all the mechanical details of osteology without much 
capacity or any genius for appreciating the proportions of curved lines ; and 
to go to such an individual for an ethnological estimate of a cranium ia 
like going to an antiquarian or a potter for an opinion on a Greek vase. 
You may get a disquisition on some peculiarity in the pattern of the orna- 
mentation on its border, a criticism on the mode of attachment of the 
handle, or some constructive detail ; but you are not likely to learn its rank 
as an aesthetic production, or the idea embodied by the designer in the 
symmetry of its curves. 

As regards the examination of human remains, if we would make any- 
thing of the pursuit beyond a study of dry bones, if it is not to remain a 
mere hunting and skirmishing ground for savana profound in processes 
and foramina, and learned in sesquipedalian names, but is to be made 
a fruitful district contributing its quota of com, wine, and oil to our 
growth in intellectual stature; if, in short, we would clothe the diy 
bones with flesh, light up again the lack-lustre orbits with that soul of 
expression the human eye, and adorn with crisp black ringlets, or flowing 
auburn tresses, the denuded sunmiit of the dome ; if, Anally, we desire to 
possess the ability to reproduce the individual in person, with all his 
distinguishing characteristics of stature and features as he lived and 
breathed— >-and less than this ought not to content us — I am profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that success is only to be obtained by reading 
the past through the light of the present. Instead of plunging into a sea 
of speculation which never can land us on any other than a barren shore, 
we must seize the facts within our reach, and trace the chain of sequence 
backward link by link. Did we possess a classifled collection of the skulls 
of the living types, our contemporaries, accompanied with wax-work figures 
or coloured portraits ; could we succeed in identifying the disentombed 
relics of a long-buried past with the specimens in our museums, who can 
doubt that the races thus identified would stand in the relation of pro- 
genitors and descendants, or that we should possess in the latter the 
materials for recreating the former ? 

In short, I am more and more convinced that it is by forming museums 
and studying their contents, and by these means alone, that we can ever 
hope to succeed in placing Ethnology on such a solid basis as will enable it 
to exhibit that unfailing credential of a true science — the power to recreate 
the pst and previse the future. 

T. Symes Prideaux. 
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THE PLACE OF MAN IN THE ANIMATE SCALE. 

BY LUKE BUBKEy ESQ. 

Among the many interesting questions which have of late assumed 
prominence in the discussions of ethnologists, there is scarcely one of 
more interest or importance than that of the place of man in the 
animate scale ; for it is one which adds to its own peculiar difficulties 
and excitements those of the still broader question of the origin of 
species. The universal instinct of humanity, in all times and in all 
places, has separated man from the rest of the animate world by a gulf 
so broad and impassable that, in technical language, it cannot be ex- 
pressed by any narrower line of demarcation than that of a kingdom ; 
and yet, by the recognised rules of scientific classification, we seem 
compelled to believe that universal instinct is here at fault, aud that 
the concurring and unbiassed judgment of high and low, peasant and 
sage, savage and civilized, has in this instance culminated in a grave 
and even palpable error. I confess that it seems to me a serious 
responsibility thus to conflict with a universal feeling. There are, 
doubtless, cases, and numerous cases, in which the popular voice is 
simply worthless when opposed to that of the learned ; but there are 
also cases, and not few in number either, in which that voice is the 
conservator or interpreter of truths which learning has overlooked or 
misconceived. We must then discriminate between case and case, 
between the circumstances which would give natural weight to a 
general opinion and those which would tend to represent it as a 
simple result of ignorance or prepossession. 

When an opinion is simply dogmatic and traditional, held by this 
man because it has been held by that man, generality of assent may 
mean nothing more than the multiplication of credulities. . But when 
a conclusion starts up spontaneously to every individual mind, when 
every man must think it out for himself again and again, innumerable 
times, and under every variety of circumstances, until it becomes part 
and parcel of his intellectual life, then assuredly universal opinion is 
not a matter to be lightly dealt with, since it is the expression of an 
infinitude of separate reasonings, all concurring in one and the same 
conclusion. It would be impossible, I think, to point out a case in 
which such a concurrence has proved altogether fisdlacious. Its exist- 
ence can only be possible where facts are numerous and plain, and 
the conclusion from them, to a certain extent at least, inevitable ; and 
it can never therefore be prudent to deal lightly with decisions of this 
class, or reverse them on any but the most decisive evidence. 
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But there is even more than this to be said for this particidar con- 
clusion. Those who oppose it do so theoretically only, do so in their 
characters of scientific men. In the world of action, in all the relations 
of practical life — whenever, in fact, they happen to be out of sight of 
their technical laws — they conform to it as instinctively and irresistibly 
as the most ignorant of the masses. Is it possible that that can be 
true in theory which is untenable in practice ? That we must think 
one thing as men, and the direct opposite as scientific men ? That we 
must, to be reasonable, hold a conclusion which is never countenanced 
by any act of our existence? There is surely room here for grave 
hesitation. This is not a case in which science can rest upon its 
dignity and lightly supersede the verdict of the masses ; on the con- 
trary, it is one which eminently calls for self-distrust, one in which a 
reasoner ought to feel the necessity of looking around warily, lest he 
be walking amid snares ; and this, doubtless, was the frame of mind 
in which the early opponents of the popular doctrine approached the 
subject, and in which, at the present day, it is still canvassed by many 
earnest and enlightened thinkers, who find it impossible to resist the 
weight of evidence which anatomy seems to bring in favour of the near 
relationship of man to the beast. 

On the other hand, the argument bears with similar force on the side 
of science. Those reasons, one would think, must have been weighty 
and numerous which could have induced the early observers to reverse 
all their preconceptions, to battle with their instincts, to enter into 
possible conflict with their religious faith, and into certain conflict 
with the popular interpretations put upon that faith ; and still more 
must we deem them weighty when we see the ready reception which 
they have met with, not only from naturalists and anatomists of every 
grade and school, but equally so from the general body of the learned, 
until at last they had almost ceased to be controversial, and had 
entered, as a constituent element, into the general knowledge of 
educated men. 

It is obvious that, in a case like this, there must be much truth on 
both sides ; but it is equally plain that there must also be some subtle 
illusion on the one side or the other, if not on both; and I propose in 
this paper to re-open this important question, and, while doing all the 
justice in my power to the conflicting arguments, to attempt to discover 
and dissipate the interposing illusions which prevent the convergence 
of the evidence towards one common conclusion. 

In discussing this question some five years since, in the pages of 
"The Future" {lifo, L, April I860), I was under the impression that 
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I stood altogether alone in venturing to contest, on purely scientific 
grounds, the long settled convictions of the scientific world. I have 
since learned, with equal surprise and pleasure, that so far from this 
being the case, I was not only labouring in most excellent company, 
but had even been long anticipated in the annoimcement of one of my 
leading conclusions ; so that, so far from being under any necessity of 
apologising for my temerity, I have rather to guard myself from the 
possible charge of plagiarism, or, at all events, of discourtesy in having 
passed without notice the more or less parallel conclusions of the dis- 
tinguished men who have lately discussed this question and dissented 
from the general opinion of their brethren. 

It was not till two years after the publication of the article referred 
to that I became aware that the distinguished anatomist M. Serres ^ 
had also separated man from the inferior animals, by the line of a 
kingdom ; and it was not till later still that I learnt that M. de Quatre- 
fages had advocated the same view in his Unite de VEspkce Sumaine^^ 
a work of which I had perused some chapters with great pleasure and 
admiration, without having alighted on the one which would have 
most keenly interested me. The perusal, last STmimer, of the " Essay 
on Classification '' ^ of Professor Agassiz, added two other important 
names to this list — ^those of Isidore Geofiroy Saint-Hilaire^ and the 
celebrated microscopist Ehrenberg;* while M. Pouchet* quotes Elourens 
as holding a similar opinion. 

It was not, however, until turning to the Histoire naturelle ginerale 
des regne% organiqueB of Isidore Geoffix>y Saint-Hilaire that the true 
historical position of this question became clearly apparent. In the 
second volume of this great work, the author has presented a brief but 
masterly sketch of the history of modem thought on the primary divi- 
sions of nature, tracing it back through medieval ages up to its vanish- 
ing point in the philosophy of Aristotle — a history strangely neglected, 
practically unknown, and entailing on the author a long and laborious 
research. Looking to Linnaeus, his contemporaries and immediate pre- 

^ Comptes jRendus des SSaneee de VAccMnie dee Sciences^ t. xzxii., p. 107 
(1851), and t. zzzTiL, p. 699 (1868.) 
. ' Ch. ii., p. 16, J2^fM humaime, 

9 Lond. 1859, p. 98, %oU, 

♦ Hist, not, gifUraU^ t. i., part 2, p. 167 ; Par. 1866. » 

* Das NcUurreich des Menschen; Berlin, 1835, fol. 

^ PluralitS des races humaines, " Un intervalle profond, eans liaison, sans 
passage, s^pare Tesp^e humaine de toutes les autres esp^ces. Aucune autre 
esp^ n'est Toisine de I'esp^ hnmaine, aucan genre mdme, aucone famille."— - 
FhurenSf ** Eloge de JBlumenbach" Mmoires de flneUtut, U xxi. 
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decessors, for the origin and reasons of their division of nature into 
kingdoms, he was surprised to find a universal silence on the subject, and 
was thus led backwards, from author to author, until the source of the 
idea at last presented itself in the writings of the medieval alchemists. 

Not only do wo find in these writings the origin of the word kingdom 
as thus applied, but that also of the triple division of nature into mine- 
ral, vegetable, and animal. The sun is the king of stars, gold the king 
of metals, man the king of animals, and the vine^ *' the great vegetable/' 
the king of plants ; and with kings came, of course, in time, kingdoms. 
But the arrangement was completed slowly, and it was not till the 
seventeenth century that the term kingdom makes its appearance in the 
alchemical writings of France and Germany. 

M. Geoffrey also shows that the binary division of nature into organic 
and inorganic, instead of being an innovation of the naturalists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is simply a return to the e^i/orva 
and a^vxa of Aristotle, as constantly explained in the Peripatetic 
philosophy, not only down to medieval times, but even to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. For the €/ii/a;xa) or animates, were not a 
single group equivalent to the animal kingdom, but a great primary 
division subdivided into four such groups ; viz.. Plants or bodies which 
have simply a nutritive soul or life, dme nutritive;* Animals which are 
nutritive and sentient, and men who are nutritive, sentient, and rational. 
Thus Hermolaus Barbarus, in 1 553, opposes the inanimito the anitnantes^ 
and divides the latter into plants, brutes, and men ; and Freigius, in 
1576, has " corpus inanimatum et animatum,^' the latter having the 
divisions "vegetans, sentiens irrationale, et sentiens rationale;** and so 
with several other writers, and more or less vaguely by a great number. 

The arrangement into three kingdoms, however, when adopted by 
Linnaeus, gradually superseded all previous adjustments; but it was 
not imiversally received by his distinguished contemporaries, nor has 
the old tradition ever ceased to be revived from time to time, even 
among the ranks of naturalists. 

Many authorities have greatly multiplied the number of kingdoms : 
Daubenton, De Candolle, Carus, and Oken admitted four; Bory de 
Saint- Vincent and Nees d'Esenbeck Jive; Bischoff and the Abbe Mau- 
pied seven ; and the Russian writer Horaninow eight ; and, if all thus 
proposed were admitted, we should have eleven kingdoms. 

From these researches we see that, though the term " kingdom," as 
applied to man, is a term of late introduction, his separation from the 
animal world is an idea prevalent in science in all ages, not introduced, 

^ Mist.n at. gin., t. ii., p. 6, &o. 
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as some have supposed, by Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth century, 
but simply set forth by him with increased distinctness. In 1764 the 
four general classes of Charles Bonnet were — '* (1) Les itres hruU ou 
tnoTff anises ; (2) les etres organisis et inanimes ; (3) les etres organisds 
et antmes;** and "(4) les etres organises^ animes et raisonnahles,** ^ 
Adanson and Dauhenton make man the king of the three kingdoms — a view 
similarly taken by Vicq d'Azyr, Lacepede, the elder Geoffrey, Tiedeman, 
and some other German physiologists. Finally, the term rigne mm*al 
was introduced into France, and the term Menschenreich into Germany. 
The r^gne moral of the Marquis de Barban9ois^ was rejected by the 
all-powerful school of Cuvier; the only dissentient among French 
naturalists, during the life of Cuvier, being Prince Charles Buonaparte,'* 
though, in the literary world, the idea was supported by Fabre d* Olivet,* 
under the name regne hominal, and in Germany by Nees d'Esenbeck 
and some other disciples of Schelling. Thenceforth the human kingdom 
has not ceased to have supporters in Germany, few at first, but gradu- 
ally becoming more numerous ; while in France it has been chiefly 
accepted by men '' versed alike in philosophical studies and in the 
natural sciences, such as, at present, M. Serres,^ the Abb6 Maupied,* 
Hollard,7 and Jean Eeynaud. It is, however, M. Serres who has 
especially renewed amongst us what might be termed the almost con- 
stant tradition of the French school ; for Cuvier, whose authority has 
given predominance for nearly half a century to ideas contrary to those 
of Adanson, Daubenton, Lac^p^de, and my father, was here but the 
continuer of Blumenbach, as he was of Linnceus.''^ 

The human kingdom has also been admitted by several modem 
writers without its being thus named. Of these M. Geoffrey particu- 
larizes three : Longet,* Babinet,^^ who, in 1826, announced views con- 
cerning the necessity of assigning to man a separate place in nature 

^ Contemplation de la Nature^ t. i«, ch. iL, 1764. 

' Journal de Physique, t. Ixxxiii., p. 68, 1816. 

* Osservationi sulla seconda edixioni del Begno Anunale di Cuvier, in the 
Annali di Storia NaiuriUe of Bologna, 1880. 

« De Vetat social de Phofnme, t. L, p. 20, 1822. I take these references from 
the Sist, nat, ginirale, pp. 41—^. 

^ Comptes Bendus, ib, 

' He proposes the term rhgne social* His yiews were expressed in 1846 and 7, 
in two courses of lectures giren at the Faculty of Theology in Paris. 

^ De Vhomme et dee races humainetf Par. 12^, 1853, pp. 108, &c., and 290. 

" JSist. nat.9 ib,, p. 44. 

o Traits de phyeiologie, t. ii., p. 387, 1850. 

^^ Sur la classification des sciences, 1826. 
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** very analogous to those which are now beginning to predominate in 
science," and Grimaud de Caux,i who, in 1837, thus expresses himaelf : 
" There are in nature four forms of being very distinct — (1) Inorgame 
w ponderable hodieSy (2) vegetables, (3) animals, and (4) man; these 
last three forms composing the division of organic bodies." 

The views of Geofiroy himself have been announced since 1 840, and 
in a more mature form in his lectures, in 1848, at the MusSum d^Hu^ 
toire Naturelle and the FaculU des Sciences, and especially in the 7th 
chapter of the second volume of the Histoire naturelle ginerale. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of a most interesting histoiy, 
handled by its author in a rapid but masterly manner — a history ns yet 
too recent to bo much known in this country, but well worthy of 
being carefully studied. For myself, wholly unconscious of what was 
thus taking place on the Continent, not simply among philosophers, but 
even among leading naturalists, 1 had approached this subject from tha 
philosophical rather than from the naturalistic point of view, and had 
separated man from the rest of the animate world long before I bad 
satisfied myself of the true character or designation of the group wbioh 
he formed. On these latter points my views are, I believe, altogether 
new. I entirely coincide with M. Serres, Isidore Geoffiroy, and M. da 
Quatrefages in separating man from the animal by the line of a 
kingdom, and even regard this line as far broader than that wbioh 
separates the animal from the plant ; but the whole tenor of my stadias 
in natural arrangement compel me to look upon every caae of a 
solitary class, or order, or genus, or even species, as a prophe&jf^ and 
much more so upon that of a solitary type in so great a group as a 
kingdom. I therefore regard man as simply the initial type in a 
kingdom which I have named the Intellectual kingdom, Regnum 
Intellectuale, in view of the lofty mental attributes of a future hierazchy 
of existences of which the very lowest member is man. 

Having thus called attention to the important position which this 
question has assumed in Continental science, I shall now follow out 
the subject according to the tenor of my own ideas, adding, as I 
advance, such further evidences as the recent treatment of the subject 
elsewhere has suggested. 

§ I. Classification. 

The question before us is clearly one of classification ; and if by 
classification we mean a strictly natural arrangement of objects-Hrach 

^ Article Nature in the Dictionnairepittoreeque d^kietoire naturelle, t, v., 1887. 
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an arraBgement as shall represent the things grouped and divided in a 
manner conformahle to their inherent affinities and differences — ^it is 
evident that, if we can ascertain and correctly apply the essential laws 
of such an arrangement, we are at once furnished with ample means of 
coming to a correct decision on this question ; for, in such a case, it 
certainly ought not to be a matter of difficulty to determine whether a 
particular group is separated from others by an extremely broad Hno 
of demarcation or by a very narrow one, by the line of a kingdom or 
simply by that of an order or family. Unfortunately, however, there 
is apt to be too much of precipitancy and hap-hazard in our reasonings, 
whether in science or out of it, and thus difficulties which would easily 
yield to a methodical treatment become sources of endless and fruitless 
controversies when discussed in a desultory manner. The present is 
pre-eminently a case in point. Studied without an assured guidance, 
its difficulties are of the most formidable kind ; viewed in the light of 
the fundamental laws of arrangement, and all the facts point in one and 
the same direction, while the inference from them is unambiguous and 
irresistible. Such, at all events, is the impression which the ex- 
amination of the question has made on my own mind. I therefore 
propose on this occasion to place it before the reader in the light of 
these fundamental laws, and to do so it will be necessary to determine 
with certainty the precise nature and proper application of these laws. 
This I shall endeavour to do as briefly as is compatible with in- 
telligibility. 

Natural arrangement may be viewed under two aspects. We may 
have to arrange an unsystematic group, a series of objects indefinite in 
their extent and in the character of their relations, or we may have to 
classify a group which constitutes a strictly definite whole and in 
which the parts are severally related and mutually necessary to each 
other. Were we to arrange the frimiture of a house, the various pro- 
ductions of human skill, or the contents of a city or a kingdom, we 
should have to deal with indefinite and more or less unsystematic and 
accidental groups ; while, if we had to classify the several portions of a 
piece of machinery, or the different systems and parts of a living 
organism, or the elements of such an aggregate as an animal or 
vegetable class or genus, we should have to deal with a systematic 
aggregate, and one consequently which might present not only a very 
definite series of affinities and contrasts, but even a very precise plan. 
In the former case, all we should have to do would be to arrange 
objects in accordance with their several natures ; the question of inter- 
dependence, of origin, destiny, correlation, or aggregate plan, would 
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either not be raised at all, or, even if raised in any case, would have 
but slight, if any necessary bearing on our general conclusions. But, 
in the classification of a natural or systematic aggregate, these various 
questions cannot be neglected without risk, because they are inherent 
in the subject, and necessary to its perfect comprehension. In 
analysing a natural group it may be necessary to bring to bear upon 
it the light afforded by the study of some parallel group or of several 
such ; and thus analogy will have to come into play, supplying tests 
on the one hand and suggestions on the other. 

It is with groups of this kind, with systematic and natural groups, 
that the zoologist has to deal, and it is to such groups that the question 
before us has reference. "We have to analyse the great natural group 
of animate organisms and determine whether, as it now stands, it is a 
perfectly consistent group, or whether it may not require subdivision 
into two or more groups of the same divisional name and rank as itself; 
in other words, whether it be one homogeneous kingdom, or whether 
it does not really embrace two or more kingdoms. But, in order to 
determine this point, we require to have clear views of what is to be 
understood by a kingdom ; and this brings us to the consideration of 
the relation which this kingdom bears to other kingdoms. The animal 
kingdom is a great group of terrestrial existences, one of the leading 
divisions of terrestrial formations. It is not isolated therefore, nor are 
its relatidns with other kingdoms accidental or indefinite, but, on the 
contrary, it constitutes an element in a great aggregate, a necessaiy 
portion in a determinate sphere, that sphere being the planet Earth. 

The question before us, then, is a portion of a higher question- 
viz.. What is the number of great divisions or kingdoms contained in 
the planet Earth ? Are they simply three, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal, or are they more numerous than this ? But clearly we have 
nothing to do with anything beyond the sphere of the earth ; we have 
to analyse a definite aggregate, to consider its intimately related parts, 
and therefore, were we to bring into calculation anything beyond it, 
we should simply fall into a confusion of ideas. When, in the infancy 
of knowledge, men talked of the kingdoms of nature, they spoke of the 
subdivisions of the universe, not those of the earth exclusively; and 
the divisions which they made were necessarily incongruous, since 
they assigned to the subdivisions of the earth the rank of great 
sections, in a case in which the whole earth itself was nothing but a 
constituent atom in the aggregate analysed. Thus, for instance, a 
Sidereal kingdom was spoken of in medieval times, thus giving the 
same divisional name and rank to the great aggregate host of heaven 
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as was assigned to the primary groups of one of its atoms. Such 
classification is wholly incongruous and unnatural, since it utterly con- 
founds the true rank and relations of the objects classed. And yet this 
arrangement has been revived in recent times by two writers of high 
and deserved eminence — the great botanist Do CandoUe, and the present 
distinguished naturalist M. de Quatrefages.^ Such an oversight could 
not have been committed had it occurred to either of these eminent 
writers to commence his study of the point by a careful considei-ation 
of the essential conditions involved in all natural arrangement. In 
modem science we have to deal not with indefinite, but with strictly 
definite, congruous, and systematic aggregates; and therefore we can 
never be justified in mixing up the parts of one group with the totality 
of another of equal or superior rank. Our first question ought to be, 
as indeed it usually is, expressly, or by implication — ^What is the 
character and rank of the aggregate to be subdivided? for on this 
will depend the number and rank of our primary subdivisions. Had 
such a question been asked in the instance referred to, the answer 
would have been the universe, or the earth. If the former, the 
smallest primary groups that could have been made would have con- 
sisted of stellar systems ; and we could have nothing to do with animals 
or vegetables until we came down to the subdivision of individual 
worlds — of individual suns, or planets, or moons. On the other hand, 
if the answer was the earth we inhabit, then all that did not strictly 
come within the sphere of this planet formed no portion of our inquiry, 
except in so far as it might afford us the guidance of analogy or law. 
In this view of the matter it is perfectly obvious that a " sidereal 
kingdom" not only standing in the same group with an animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdom, but actually lower than the two 
former, if not lower than all three, is a pure incongruity. As any- 
thing approaching to a correct claasification of the universe is, in the 
present state of science, quite out of the question, we must understand 
the phrase " kingdoms of nature *' as referring exclusively, at the 
present day, to the great groups of the planet we inhabit. When we 
are able to put order into our ideas of stellar groups, we must invent 
other and higher names for our primary divisions. , 

The first division of the mundane sphere gives us two great sections, 
the Organic and the Inorganic, and the primary groups into which 
each has been divided have been designated by the name of kingdoms. 
So far, there is, we believe, no ground for disagreement betwe(»n 
modem students. The twofold division, though not always taken into 

> UniU Vesphce humaine, p. 3, &c., 1861. 
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account, is so obvious and proper that no one can well object to 
it, when once pointed out. And the term first suggested for it by 
Pallas,^ and so distinctly approved of by Isidore Geo£&oy and M. de 
Quatrefages — viz., that of Empire— v& characteristic and oonyenient^ 
and may very well be adopted as preferable to the term Worlds usually 
employed in English wiitings. We shall thus have, instead of an 
Organic and Inorganic World, an Organic and an Inorganio .Empfrei 
each subdivided into kingdoms. 

Three terrestrial kingdoms have been universally recognised — ^the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral ; it remains a question wbether 
these be sufficient — whether we should not also recognise, in the inor- 
ganic empire, an Aqueom^ a Gaseous or Aerial^ and an Ethereal king- 
dom, and whether, in the organic, we must not superadd a Mumtm 
kingdom, or, more consistently, an Intellectual kingdom, of which man 
is simply the commencement. We need not further concern ourselves in 
this argument with the inorganic world : our business is to consider 
whether the animal kingdom, as it stands, be really a consistent group, 
or whether it may not be necessary to separate man from it. To pro- 
ceed in this inquiry with anything like security, we must first distinotly 
formulate the necessary conditions of all natural arrangement. 

§ II. General Laws of Arrangement. 

As the essential object of all consistent arrangement is to exhibit, in the 
most perfect manner attainable, the nature and relations of tilings to be 
classed, and thus to be a diagrammatic representation and summary of 
the knowledge possessed of them, therefore — 

In a perfectly consistent classification all objects will he so grwup&i 
and named as to exhibit their true nature, rank, and relations^ and thmt 
to approach to, or recede from each other in exact proportion to ike 
importance and number of their affinities and differences. 

This law is fundamental, and obviously covers all the requisites of 
correct arrangement ; but, for practical purposes, we require some more 
special ndes of guidance, and these, to be accurate, must not only be in 
perfect harmony with this fundamental law, but must, virtually, be 
direct deductions from it; otherwise they could not be guided and 
criteria of correct classification. Among such special rules the follow- 
ing may be enumerated : — 

I. All classification, in proportion to its completeness, must have refer^ 
ence to the totality of attributes in the objects to be classed; otherwise 

* In 1776 ; Gkofijroj, Hist, nat, gin,, t. ii., p. 45. 
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incongruities might be approximated and aflinities separated, in a 
manner that would interfere with the true relations of things. 

II. In every consistent classification the greater divisions will he deter- 
mined hy the more important attributes and relations of the objects to h$ 
classed, and the subordinate divisions by subordinate attributes and rela- 
tions, in a regular scale of recession and subdivision ; otherwise things 
could not approach to and recede from each other in proportion to the 
importance and number of their afl&nities and differences. 

III. Ikich group, in consistent classification, will have one or more 
attributes peculiar to itself, ar in a degree or manner peculiar to itself: 
otherwise there would be no object in constituting it a distinct group. 

IV. No attributes or relations but such as are permanent in their 
character, or regular in thmr recurre^ice, can enter into the plan of a 
consistent classification ; otherwise a classification would have no sta- 
bility in its consistency, but, while consistent one moment, might be 
incongruous in the next, which would be a contradiction. 

V. Every consistent Nomenclature will present a true picture of the 
grouping to which it refers ; so that its terms will be compreheyisive or 
restrictive in exact proportion to th^ comprehensiveness or restrictiveness 
of the divisions which they represent. 

Tt. Consequently no term or arrangement can be accurate which neces' 
sarily ignores or rejects any important attribute of the thing grouped, ar 
which necessarily suggests attributes inconsistent with its nature ; since 
this would be to present a false instead of a true picture of things, and 
thus defeat the very object aimed at. 

Vil. Finally, no term in a consistent nomenclature can have more than 
one value; otherwise it would necessitate qualifying phrases, which 
would bo a defect in convenience, or tend to ambiguity, which would 
be a defect in accuracy ; and therefore a term once aflixed to a divi- 
sion of a given tank and kind can never, in the same classification, be 
consistently applied to any division of a higher or lower rank or of d 
different kind. 

These laws are very simple and obvious truths : mere truisms, if the 
reader pleases ; but it is not the less useful or necessary to formulate 
such rules, neither are they less trite than the fundamental laws of 
geometry. No doubt the general arrangements of modem naturalists, 
and especially of zoologists, will be found in strict accordance with these 
rules : the simple instinct of a scientific man will usually guide him 
aright in forming and limiting his groups ; but the controversies which 
exist amongst us clearly prove that it will not always do so ; and hence 
the advantage, and often the absolute necessity, of caircfully determining 

i> 2 
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the laws to which our adjustments should conform ; for, if reasoning is 
to be sure, systematic, and authoritative, if science is to hare criteria 
of accuracy, guidance in obscurity, help in difficulty, it must discoYer 
and methodically formulate the principles which ought to r^^olate its 
labours, and keep those principles perpetually in view. By such 
means only can rashness be duly controlled, incompetence and superfi- 
ciality kept in their true places, and correct thought receive the atten- 
tion which it merits ; by such means only has geometry attained its 
supremacy in accuracy and authority, and by such means only need 
we hope to overcome the enormous difficulties involved in the pursuit 
of natural arrangement. Such laws are, to the reasoner, what the 
compass is to the mariner, the rule and plummet to the mechanist ; he 
who neglects them has no security, and he who is above using them 
will have to pay the penalty of his presumption in numerous and gmve 
errors. 

In applying the foregoing laws to the case before us, we see at once 
the necessity of making a distinction between the animal and v^etable 
kingdoms. We may be quite unable to determine whether certain 
individualities or minor groups belong to the one kingdom or the other, 
but nothing can be plainer than the distinctness of the aggr^ate 
masses; and the higher we advance in each kingdom the broader 
becomes the separation. 

In the vegetable kingdom we see an aggregate unequivocally natural, 
definite, self-consistent, and, so to speak, homogeneous, until we come 
down to its lowest limits, where our knowledge becomes imperfect ; 
and a question may arise, and, in fact, has arisen, whether or not one 
of its apparent groups, the Fungiy may not belong to some other 
category. Everywhere else we see a conunon nature, wonderfully 
diversified in detail, but everywhere congruous. We see a manifest 
organic gradation and hierarchy of ranks, but nothing either inoonsiBt- 
ently supreme or inconsistently low. 

This kingdom presents us with a twofold division strikingly 
analogous to that of the world itself. We have a higher Bection, 
variously termed Phanerogamic, Cotyledonous or Vascular, and distin- 
guished by a higher degree of organic specialization, by the presence of 
true flowers, leaves, stems, &c., and a lower, or Cryptogamic, Acotyle- 
donous, or Cellular section, in which there is no proper inflorescence, 
nor any strict distinction between leaf, branch, root, &c. Each of these 
sections is subdivisible into another order of groups curiously analogous 
to the division of the organic and inorganic empires into kingdoms, 
and each of these secondary groups presents a distinct plan of structure 
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which clearly separates it from neighbouring groups. In the Phanero- 
gamic, or section of Flowering plants, there are two such groups, and 
only two^the Monocotyledons and the Dicotyledons ; and these are so 
unequivocally distinct that all who have adopted the natural system 
are agreed in recognising them. In the Cryptogamic or Plowerless 
section we have five distinct groups, if we include the Pungi— other- 
wise, only four : Ferns, and their allies, MosseSj Alga, and Lichens ; and, 
as these divisions are precisely analogous to the primary groups of the 
animal kingdom, both ought to bear the same divisional names. If, 
in the one case, we adopt the Cuverian term branches, we ought to use 
it also in the other, and thus say that the vegetable kingdom is divided 
into two sub-kingdoms, or, to carry out the analogy. Provinces — the 
Phanerogamic and Cryptogamic, each of which is subdivided into 
branches, or, better still. Departments — Monocotyledons, Dicotyledons, 
&c., 8m;. Where nature is uniform, our terminology should be so like- 
wise. We shall thus aid instead of burdening the memory, as well as 
bring into light important relations which otherwise might remain 
altogether unperceived, or, if perceived, unavailable in practice. 

The animal kingdom has also its twofold division, universally 
recognised as Vertebrate and Invertebrate. In the one we have a 
much higher order of organic specialization. In the other, there is a 
generalization and amalgamation of functions progressively increasing 
downwards, imtil we reach animals so simple that all the vital pro- 
cesses are performed by a single and seemingly homogeneous tissue. 
Here, as in the vegetable kingdom, we have a striking analogy to the 
organic and inorganic sections or empires of the sphere ; for, compared 
with the structural definiteness and specialization of a bird or a beast, 
the highest articulate animal is organically vague, and this vagueness 
is visible in every portion of the body, and pre-eminently so in the 
nervous system, and especiaUy in its higher portion, the brain. Just 
as the cryptogamic plants have, in obscure forms, aU that is absolutely 
essential to fructification, without having anything like a flower or 
anything like truly specialized pistils or stamens in the higher senses of 
these terms, so the invertebrate animals have no proper brain, although 
the higher groups of them have cerebral matter which performs the 
fundamental functions of a regulative organ, while the lower must have 
nervous matter in one form or other, even in cases in which, as yet, it 
has been impossible to trace it. 

In the animal kingdom, as compared with the vegetable, we have 
some striking contrasts. The higher province or sub-kingdom contains 
but a single type of structure — ^the Vertebrate ; while the vegetable 
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has two — Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons. In the Invertebrate 
province we have but three instead of four types that are beyond dis- 
pute- the Articulate, the Molluscan, and the Radiate ; for, as with the 
Fungi in the vegetable kingdom, there is no common agreement among 
naturalists as to the true value in classification of those minute beings 
termed Infusoria), Polygastrica, Protozoa, &c. In the animal kingdom^ 
then, we have certainly /owr, and possibly ^r^ distinct branches, depart- 
mentSy or types of structure; while in the vegetable kingdom we 
have certainly sixy and possibly seven such divisions. Is this the 
normal number in each case, or are we to suppose that the vegetable 
kingdom is more advanced in development — older, in fact, than the 
animal, and hence that it has, in each of its sections, one group moiB 
than the animal kingdom, the Ferns in the lower section, the 
Monocotyledons in the higher ? This is a question which cannot here 
be discussed ; but it may not be without utility to state it. 

I have spoken of the relative homogeneousness and self-consistency 
which everywhere pervade the vegetable kingdom, if we except its 
possibly lowest group ; and the like consistency is equally apparent in 
the animate world,- with the additional reservation of its highest group 
— Man. Omitting this one great anomaly, all is harmonious. There are 
clearly marked ranks, but all ranks aro commensurate. In essential 
matters the very highest animal does little more than the lowest. It 
feeds itself, provides for its safety, to a greater or less extent^ pro- 
duces offspring, and gives more or less attention to the welfare of that 
offspring. In one form or other, in a manner more or less effectual, 
every animate group below man discharges these duties and these only. 
Nor arc the phenomena exhibited in their discharge at all incommen- 
surate. In the higher animals llie wants are more varied and definite, 
and the means of supply equally so ; but we nowhere see any structural 
or functional attribute which, either in kind or degree, would make it 
incongruous for us to connect its possessor with other animal groups. 
There is no beast so high that we can for a moment think of separating 
him, either on mental or physical grounds, from the vertebrate groui), 
still less from the animal kingdom ; nor is there one which will not 
find himself inferior in some important respects to many beings of far 
lower type. Neither the sage elephant, nor the lordly lion, nor the clever 
ape can compare for a moment in constructive ability with the tiny 
humming-bird ; and yet constnictiveness is a high gift, quite as high, 
to say the least, as mimicry. Or what order or genus of beast can show 
any phenomena at all comparable to the social economy of the bee or the 
ant, animals belonging to the lower section of the kingdom, animals 
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which do not even possess a specialized hrain ? In fact, we might say- 
that there is a common mass of power assigned to the kingdom, and 
distributed to the several groups with tolerable, if not absolute fairness. 
Where more has been given of one kind, less has been granted of 
another. Nutrition and generation dominate in the lower groups, 
mental power in the higher. One type emphasizes the skin, another 
muscle, another nerve; one the eye, another the ear, another smell, 
another taste; and so on. We have an organised commonwealth, a 
specialized group, but nowhere any disproportionate aggregate supe- 
riority, a type that has any claim whatever to be separated from the 
kingdom. On this point all are agreed ; no naturalist has ever raised 
a dissentient voice, or proposed the exclusion from the animal kingdom 
of any creature, frx>m the highest of beasts to the lowest of unequivocal 
moUusks. All doubts have had reference to the more obscure types 
at the base of the scale. But the moment we turn to man all this 
harmony, consistency, unanimity, and analogy is broken. We see, 
indeed, a type but slightly altered in appreciable appearances, but we 
also see frmctions, deeds, wholly new, and absolutely incommensurate, 
in any regnal sense, with anything which has previously prevailed. 
We no longer see a being contented with eating, drinking, sleeping, 
providing for its individual comfort and that of its progeny: there 
steps out before us a ruler, a thinker, an inquirer. For the first time 
in the history of the planet, there stands upon the earth a being really 
conscious and awake. Every other living thing slumbers in primal 
unconsciousness of all but its own little wants and interests, and even 
of these has no true knowledge or cares to have. For man alone the 
universe has a meaning. In a cosmic sense, he stands the first and 
sole percipient of its wonders, the only terrestrial being who can have 
one clear thought, or cares to have of the great scene in which .his lot 
is cast. 

The animal perceives, feels, remembers, draws conclusions : he 
therefore reasons ; but this reasoning is fractional, momentary, a series 
of impressions over which the mind has no control. It is rather the 
reasoning of a sleeper than of a truly conscious being. But man 
marshals his thoughts in order, deliberates, weighs, compares, dis- 
tinguishes between thought and thought, between the thought and its 
object, the thought and the thinker. He thinks and reasons with full 
consciousness, and he alone does so. The animal has no consciousness 
but that involved in the simple act of thinking : man is conscious in the 
sense of clear deliberate introspection. 

The animal lives in the actual moment. He has no future and he 
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has no past. If ho lays up provisions, it is not from foresight or 
deliberation, but from a direct impulse to accumulate. When the 
spring comes the bird feels an irresistible tendency to buUd, just as it 
feels an irresistible attraction towards its mate. Both are direct im- 
pulses, neither a prudential act. And thus, too, the canary which 
pines for the loss of its companion, and the dog which lies down to die 
on its master's grave, are not influenced by a flood of dreary retro- 
spections, but by the simple and ever-present feeling that something 
which they had learned to love till it had become a part of their 
existence is kept from them, moment after moment, and therefore they 
wait for its coming, hour by hour, until the powers of life are over- 
taxed and they perish. Not so, however, is it with man. The present 
is almost the least of his concerns. His thoughts are habitually in the 
future or the past. He seeks to anticipate the whole course of his 
existence and to provide for it. Nor does even this satisfy him. He 
must provide for others also, for every one. The sphere of his sympa- 
thies embraces the entire earth ; he feels for every sentient thing, even 
to the extent of sometimes lifting up his voice against Nature herself, 
and asking why there should be sorrow or suffering at all. 

In a word, man alone is cosmically percipient, conscious, reflective, 
regulative. He alone is moral, reverential, admirative, inquiring. 
Even in his lowest and most degraded forms he possesses these attributes. 
They intensify as he rises in scale, until he ultimately stands forth a 
terrestrial providence, a virtual god, in comparison with every other 
animate thing. To leave such a being in the animal kingdom is 
clearly to destroy the entire consistency of the group, and violate one 
of the most important conditions of a natural arrangement. 

But if it be so g^reat an incongruity to leave man in the animal 
kingdom, what must it not be to leave him in the class of beasts ! We 
surely do not diminish the inconsistency by discarding the objectionable 
term " beast " and substituting the pleasanter and more endearing word 
"mammal." Genuine science looks solely to realities, itonly values words 
in proportion as they represent these. The word "beast" is only objec- 
tionable from the fact that it represents a class of associations common 
to all beasts without exception, but entirely inapplicable to man, while 
it excludes absolutely a still more important range of associations 
peculiar to man, and totally inapplicable to any beast whatever. But 
this is to group utter incongruities, and to violate every principle of 
natural arrangement. » 

Were the word "beast" a term of very definite nature, having reference 
to some single peculiarity or set of peculiarities, like the words " mam- 
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mal/* "reptile," "articulate," or "radiate," then it might be necessary, 
as a matter of convenience, to stretch or limit its technical meaning so 
as to embrace or exclude certain types. But such is not the case. The 
word is perfectly elastic, entirely indefinite, and fit to cover any type 
that can present the general attributes of the group. If, then, such 
an elastic term would be an absurd misnomer in the case of man, this 
can only be because man differs too widely from the group to bear a 
name which so faithfully represents its general character. Even then, 
were we to hesitate about the removal of man from the animal kingdom, 
nothing can justify his retention in the class Mammalia. No doubt he 
is a mammal, in the sense of having breasts and suckling his young, 
and in various other senses ; but, if the possession of a single common 
attribute or set of attributes were sufficient to justify the conjunction 
of beings otherwise incongruous, we might invent a class or branch of 
Bigitalia which should include man, beasts, birds, and most reptiles, 
while excluding fish, serpents, and whales, and leaving horses, pigs, 
ruminants, and seals'a tUting-ground for the prowess and ingenuity of 
future naturalists. But, if the object of really scientific classification 
be to make groups which shall be toholly and not merely partially con- 
gruous — groups which shall represent the aggregate nature of the things 
conjoined, emphasizing their higher attributes without ignoring subor- 
dinate ones — if this be the object of scientific arrangement, as most 
assuredly it is, then it is impossible for man to be included in the same 
subordinate group as the beast — so placed as only to be removed firom a 
eat, an ox, an elephant, a rabbit, or a kangaroo by the same line of 
demarcation which separates these animals from each other — the line 
of an order. 

Thus the matter stcmds while we view natural arrangement in its 
least stringent form. If we look upon it in the definite sense in which 
it ought to be taken in natural history, if we remember that the 
affinities which nature presents are neither vague nor accidental, but 
strictly systematic and precise, the result of laws of development 
which would speedily bring back chaos if they were not measured and 
adjusted with supreme wisdom — ^if we regard the matter in this light, 
we may soon satisfy ourselves that the group Mammalia, while we 
leave man in it, is in utter discord with all the analogies presented by 
the other groups of the animal or vegetable kingdom, whether natural 
or imnatural. 

{To he continued,) 
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NOTES 



ON THE SOUTH SLAVONIC COUNTRIES IN AUSTRIA AND TURKEY IN 

EUROPE.^ 

The nature aud object of this pamphlet will be best expressed in tiM 
opening paragraph of the Editor's Preface. 

" Daring a tour on the Danube last year I made the aoquaintanoe of 
two English ladies who had spent many months in learning the language 
of Serbia, and in collecting information of the most valuable kind oonoem- 
ing that country and the neighbouring Slavonic provinces of Turkey and 
Austria. On my return to England, these ladies told me that they were 
preparing an account of their travels. They also showed me a paper con- 
taining notes such as would interest persons disposed to a practical stndj 
of the subject, besides answering several questions now afloat as to the 
nationality and disposition of the Slavonic peoples south of the Danube. 
They have done me the honour to ask me to edit this paper, adding to it 
some political remarks of my own ; a request to which I gladly accede, in 
the hope that those interested in the condition of Turkey and her depen- 
dencies may find in the following pages material that will be of use in 
forming a just appreciation of the state of the Danubian provinces of Uie 
Ottoman Empire, and in obtaining a clear view of British policy in South- 
eastern Eiurope." 

These " Notes" — which, by the way, form a very compact, consistent, 
and most interesting paper — are tlic result of journeys made in the years 
1861-62-63-64; and we run no risk in strongly recommending tbem to 
the notice, not only of the politician and geographer, but equally, and 
perhaps especially, to that of the ethnologist ; for, though the expressly 
ethnological details which they furnish are but few and brief, yet the inci- 
dental information is more considerable, and it receives an additional value 
from the fact of its relating to countries so little known and yet so 
deserving of being better known. 

It woidd be easy to expatiate on a point like this, on the important 
section of Europe to which these countries belong, on the vagueness that 
overshadows its ethnic subdivisions, and on the causes, historic and physical, 
on which this vagueness may be supposed to depend ; but our space forbids 

' Notes on the South Slavonic Countries in Austria and Turkey in Europe, 
containing Historical and Political Information, added t-o the substance of a 
Paper read at the Meeting of the British Association at Bath, 1864. Edited, 
with a Prefiuje, by HniPHBET Sandwith, C,B., D.C.L., author of *• The Siege 
of Kars," &c Bl^kwopd and QouSf 1865. 
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US to enter on such a tempting theme, and we must be contented with 
barely calling attention to it by a few hasty remarks. 

When we speak of Western Europe we can at once divide and subdivide 
it by sharp, broad lines. Its Teutonic, and what might be termed, in a 
wide acceptation, its Celtic sections, are unmistakeably distinct, and the 
latter especially divides, nationally, with an equal, if not even a greater 
sharpness. Greece, Italy, Spain, France, Britain, Ireland, if they have 
not the breadth of line, have all the ethnic definiteness presented even by 
the great continents themselves ; nor does history or tradition point to a 
time when this distinctness did not exist. Even geographically these 
countries are distinct; while, ethnologically, no one can confound the 
striking individuaUty of their peoples, taken as aggregates. There are 
external differences, but they are comparatively nothing : it is in the mind, 
in the genius of the several types, that the individuality is mainly discover- 
able. The mind grows after the grosser portions of the physical structure 
have eomparatively stopped ; and what is true of the individual is true 
equally of races. In a gallery of Greek or Roman sculpture, where por- 
traiture has been aimed at, we see our very selves of this nineteenth 
century ; and yet how different the minds of the two eras, making all allow- 
ance for education, knowledge, &c., fee. ! The nationality of a modem 
Frenchman and an Italian, or of an Irishman and an Englishman, is often 
all but indistinguishable, physiognomically, and yet see these indeterminate 
beings in action, trace their history, probe their hearts and their minds, 
and at every turn their nationality comes forth clear, unmistakeable, per- 
haps even with startling distinctness. 

This is one of the great points which the ethnologist has carefully to 
study, and which hitherto he has too much neglected. He knows it all 
very well " out of doors," but he has no " official knowledge " of the fact. 
Indeed, as an ethnologist, he often denies it point-blank ; but we may be 
sure that a science which does not square with outside experience is a 
science which is very apt to require mending, and which, at all events, 
ought to be looked sharply after. 

But when, after this glance at these Atlantic and Mediterranean races ; 
when, after considering what Greece and Italy were, each and together, in 
the days of their glory, what France was in medieval times and is now, 
what Spain was in her brief day, what Britain is ; to say nothing of those 
mysterious, and assuredly most mistaken ages, whose only mark is the 
rude but gigantic cromlech, and mound and stone circle — when we look 
from these broad individualities to the east, and meet the great Slavonic 
family, how wonderful is the contrast 1 A European people, and from that 
fact alone a people of high destiny and importance, yet a vague, indeter- 
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minate people, bere and there distinct provincially, yet rarely so nationally, a 
people without a past, historically or monumentally, and with a present 
and a future singularly indefinite. At the dawn of tradition there 
were Scythians, in Europe as in Asia : there are Scythians still, et voilit 
tout. Always a great power, neither to be despised nor ignored, but 
always a great vagueness. Whence these wonderful contrasts ; oontrasts, 
too, that strangely repeat themselves in Western and Eastern Asia, ihonglL 
with some curious and important exceptions ? Do they speak of relative 
infancy ? are they geographical ? or do they depend on inherent pecu- 
liarities of race ? and, if the latter, what is their import, and what their 
promise ? Whatever be the answer, we have here to deal with an im- 
portant family of man ; a family which, ere now, has brought night upoa 
Europe, and may do so again. All these considerations make this family 
an object of serious interest both to the politician and the ethnologist ; and 
the work before us brings us into contact with one of its least-known por- 
tions, and gives as large a mass of varied information as can well be com- 
pressed in the space of some sixty ox seventy pages. The work, too, it 
accompanied with two maps— one of the Principality of Serbia, and another, 
and larger one, of the South Slavonic countries generally. This map is 
ethnographically coloured, and therefore has a special interest. 

The limits of the South Slavonic countries are thus determined : — 

** Bounded on the north by the rivers Danube and Drave ; on the west 
by the Adriatic ; on the east by the Black Sea ; and on the south by the 
frontiers of ancient Greece, — lies a region not one-third smaller than 
France : its inhabitants, numbering from ten to twelve millions, form the 
southern division of the Slavonic race. Throughout the greater part of 
the country this population is homogeneous ; but to the south and east it 
dwells interspersed with about half a million Albanians, and some hundred 
thousands of Turks, Tartars, Greeks, and Tzinzars. 

''Classed according to their dialects of one language, the Southern 
Slavs may be divided into two nearly equal parts. The eastern call 
themselves Bulgarians, the western Croato-Serbs. Classed according 
to their creeds (we give the result of such imperfect statistics as exist), 
from two to three millions are Homanists, seven hundred and eighty 
thousand Mussulmans, and all the rest belong to the Slavonic brandi 
of the Eastern Church. 

"Their political divisions are various. The Bulgarians live directly 
subject to Mohammedan officials, and their land is meted out in Turkish 
pashaliks. Of the Serbo-Croats, some are included in the Austrian, some 
in the Ottoman empire, and two smaD states govern themselves. Thus, 
we have the Dalmatians, Slavonians, and Croats proper, forming what is 
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called a triune kingdom, whose king is the Emperor of Austria ; we have 
the Bosniacs and Herzegovinians, whose countries are Turkish provinces ; 
the Serbs of the autonomous principality of Serbia ; the Serbs of indepen- 
dent Montenegro " p. 25. 

After a brief sketch of the history of Bulgaria, and of its sufferings 
under Turkish rule, we are presented with the following remarks on the 
people themselves : — 

" Under circumstances so disadvantageous, it is surprising how far the 
Bulgarian has been preserved from the vices of a conquered population in 
the East. His village is withdrawn from view of the high-road, to elude, 
if possible, the intrusion of Turkish violence. Even in the towns, his 
house is of insignificant exterior, for fear of attracting Turkish cupidity ; 
but within his humble dwelling all is order and cleanliness : his field and 
his flower-garden are carefully tended, and his modest, virtuous helpmate 
is as praiseworthy for her tidiness and thrift as he is himself for honesty 
and diligence. The Bulgarian is of dark complexion, large and strong 
limbed, but with a dovm'look and a slouch ; the women are comely, with 
fine teeth and hair. In manner, the Bulgarian is reserved and shrinking, 
and to those whom he does not trust he opposes a shield of dogged stupi- 
dity ; but persons who have instructed him, either in his own country or 
abroad, bear witness that his understanding is excellent, and that he is 
eager and apt to learn. A great number of young Bulgarians are now 
studying, at their own cost, in Paris, Prague, St. Petersburg, and Constan- 
tinople. On their return home many will become schoolmasters ; and thus 
it is hoped that education may make its way in spite of the jealousy of the 
Turkish Government and Greek priesthood, which does not su£fer a college, 
or even a printing-press, to be started in any Bulgarian town " p. 29. 

The people of the Herzegovia, we are told, '' are considered the 
handsomest men among the Southern Slavs, and their dialect is the 
most beautiful in the language: as such, it has been selected for the 
modem translation of the New Testament, and for the published version 
of the national songs " p. 84. 

The Serbo-Croats are thus contrasted with the Bulgarian section of the 
country : — 

'' As to disposition, the Serbo-Croat shares with the Bulgarian his senti- 
ments of nationality and tenacity of purpose ; but, imlike the Bulgarian, he 
is warlike, and, whether Christian or Mohanunedan, Austrian borderer or 
janissary, Bosnian Bey or Montenegrine, he has secured respect for his 
stubborn valour. The Christian tribes are still more honourably distin- 
guished by their deference to the defenceless, — ^a woman is to them invio- 
lable, and the stranger under her protection safe. The gifts of eloquence 
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and improvisatory poetry are generally diffused among tbe Serbs. Their 
struggle for national existence is recorded in a series of ballads sung from 
hearth to hearth down through five centuries to the present day. Hanging 
to the door of the wayside inn, we often found a smaU guitar (Slav, gusla), 
and, in absence of the professional blind singer, it was handed to the eldest 
man present, or to him most distinguished for warlike deeds. 

" But those qualities which render the Serbo-Croat more interesting 
than the Bulgarian are balanced by serious practical defects. He is averse 
to labour, impatient, careless, and, though quick at learning, is troublesome 
to teach. Especially he differs from the Bulgarian in this, that nothing 
can be got out of him by oppression. The Croatian peasant was, the Dal- 
matian Morlack and the Bosnian rayah still are, the laziest, sulkiest, most 
intractable, most implacable of mortals. Such merchants as succeed in 
Bosnia come not of the crushed Christians in that province, but from the 
insurgent districts in Herzegovina. In free Montenegro theft is all but 
unknown, and in Serbia every man wears arms without danger to the 
fjublic peace ; but in Dalmatia not all that Austrian police and soldiers 
can do will keep down brigandage or root out the Vendetta. 

** We have alluded to the fact that traces of old communal organization 
yet survive among the Serbs. It will be a sad mistake if, in haste to be 
civilized, they should blot these out, and squeeze their sturdy little prin- 
cipality into the strait-waistcoat of a bureaucracy. No doubt, however, 
some of the good old ways are somewhat embarrassing to a ihodeni 
Administration. For instance, up to the present hour the Serbian yeoman 
has successfully resisted the intrusion of the tax-gatherer ; his poll-tax, 
nominally one pound per householder, being collected and apportioned by 
the elders of each Commune. Lately the Prince of Serbia declared the 
revenue thus raised to be unequal to the expenses of the State, and proposed 
the substitution of a regular tax on property. In the National Assembly 
held the other day, he announces that this measure has as yet proved 
impracticable. It is not to pay more that the people refuse, but they 
choose to raise it in their own way" p. 39. 

For the political and geographical details given in these pages, as well 
as for the incidental light thrown upon ethnology, we must letet the 
reader to the work itself ; nor would it be fair, while necessarily concen- 
trating our chief attention on the body of the work, to forget the great 
additional interest which has been given to it by the able Preface of the 
editor, who has mainly directed his attention to the political bearings of 
the subject. 

We need only remark, in conclusion, that we look forward with much 
pleasure to the work of which these " Notes" are the foreshadowing. The 
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judgment, ability, and spirit which mark these pages throughout can 
scarcely fail to produce a highly interesting result when brought to bear 
on the whole of the materials collected by the fair authoresses. We trust 
ethnology will come in for its full share of attention, and that the female 
instinct, which so often distances man's scientific ploddings and gropings, 
will, in this case also, maintain its wonted supremacy. 



THE ETHNOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The general scope and character to be looked for in an Ethnological 
Journal are now, fortunately, so well understood, that, in introducing the 
present work to the public, we need scarcely do more than paraphrase the 
simple statements of our Prospectus. Ethnology is now taking rank not 
only among important, but even among popular sciences ; and, so far is 
this from being a mere phase of fashion, to be hereafter displaced by 
some new fancy, that it is simply the result of an increased knowledge of 
the subject, and a result which must intensify in proportion as that know- 
ledge increases. For Ethnology involves problems of the highest and 
deepest import; touches human interest, and the best and dearest of 
those interests, at so many points, that nothing but our still imperfect 
knowledge of its nature and resources prevents it from being universally 
and fully appreciated. Ethnology, in a word, is the science of man ; the 
knowledge of all that dififerences him from other living things— the know- 
ledge of all that differences him from himself, man from man, brother 
from brother^ countryman from countiyman, nation from nation^ continent 
from continent. These differences, great and small, internal and external, 
obvious and subtle, are not matters which merely concern the amusements 
of learned leisure, or the gratification of scientific curiosity. They are in- 
tensely practical — perhaps the most practical of all our concerns, and 
equally practical whether we are ignorant or wise ; fatally so in the one 
case, beneficently in the other. We are workers ; our tools are men, our 
materials are men, and our knowledge of both is extremely limited. Must 
we not, then, frequently bungle and blunder, often fatally, often terri- 
fically P Ethnology seeks to save us from these evils, and to offer us advan- 
tages now wholly beyond our reach. Who, then, can doubt its pre-eminent 
and inherent practicability, or the absolute universality of its interest ? 

True, Ethnology is in a very infantile condition ; it gropes in darkness 
in a thousand directions ; it often mingles truths and errors in a confusion 
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which few can unravel ; but this is the inevitability of all young life, and it 
wUl grow out of this as other sciences have grown and are growing, and 
the rapidity of this growth will be exactly proportionate to the interest 
taken in the subject — to the time and attention bestowed on its develop- 
ment. Already it has spread light, and removed or shaken errors in many 
directions, and, indeed, has gathered up a strength of which full advantage 
has not yet been taken. })ut events are rnpidly progressing in its favour, 
and we see no reason why it should not, ere long, rise up before us, not, 
indeed, a complete or even an advanced science, but, at least, one placed 
on an organized and consistent basis, with laws which all must recogniae, 
with facts which have passed out of the i*egion of dispute. To contribute, 
in every possible way, to a result so desirable wiU be one of the leading 
aims of the present work. 

The scope of Ethnology is so vast and important that a large amount 
of its work has already been done for it, irrespectively of its own claims, 
by labourers specially interested in the different sections of that work. 
Historians, antiquarians, philologists, mental students, travellers, and es- 
pecially the investigators of anatomical, physiological, and biological science, 
offer to us at once a lich inheritance, of which it will be purely our own 
fault if we do not profit. But this inheritance must be applied, and it 
specially belongs to the Ethnologist to make this application. This is the 
focus to which these various lights must converge, and it is his place to point 
out to these various labourers the modes in which they can aid the science 
of man by special research. Hence an Ethnological Journal ought eagerfy 
to welcome from all these different spheres of thought everything calcu- 
lated to throw additional light on its own great central world. And hence 
no scientific periodical could have higher interest for the enlightened 
public than an Ethnological Journal, ably conducted and energetically sup- 
ported by scientific men ; but, then, all that depends. However, ir# 

shall do all that lies in our power to meet the requirements of the occaaion ; 
and we indulge the hope that scientific men will gradually turn their 
thoughts towards us, in proportion as they become aware of our existence 
and satisfied with the character of our labours. 

We can, however, announce at once that this work wiU be conducted on 
the broadest and most liberal basis. Not only will it be open to all com- 
munications of merit having any direct bearing on its subject, but it will 
equally permit the freest criticism of its own proceedings and opinions. 
Indeed, in so far as such a thing is practical or proper, it will endeavour 
not to have any special opinions at all, as a Journal. The management 
will merely claim the privilege of the same freedom of utterance which it 
offers to every contributor. 
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That there is scope for a work of this kind must be obvioos to all who 
look to what is taking place around us in connection with this subject ; 
for, however numerous the channels in which it is now possible to lay an 
Ethnological paper before the public, there is already but one journal in 
this country expressly devoted to the science, viz., the " Anthropological 
Beview," and there are obvious advantages in having an additional and 
monthly work. We have not the least doubt that there is abundant room 
for both, and we think it will be entirely their own fault if the success 
of each does not beneficially react upon the other. 

We need only add that Criticism will constitute an important feature in 
the work ; that the various theories of leading writers will be carefully 
and candidly examined ; and that, as far as may be practicable, all new 
publications of importance will be briefly noticed or formally reviewed. 
We may also mention that, as soon as our arrangements are complete, we 
shall be enabled to o£fer regular Reports of the Proceedings and Discussions 
of the Ethnological Society of London, and, we trust, too, to receive those 
of the sister Society, the Anthropological. 



THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the 7th instant, John Crawfurd, Esq., President, in the 
chair, Professor Busk laid on the table two skulls of Andaman Islanders, 
and two others recently extracted from a cave at Windmill Hill, Gibraltar. 
The former elicited remarks from the Professor, the P^sident, Mr. Carter 
Blake, Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee of Bombay, and Dr. Donovan. With the 
Gibraltar skulls were found flint knives, a ground stone celt of greenstone, 
but no metal. The Professor believed them to belong to a race which 
once extended over the whole Iberian peninsula^ but had formed no de* 
dded opinion as to whether or not they ought to be referred to the Basque 
type. Mr. Blake produced a Basque skull, and pointed out its strong 
resemblance to these ancient crania. 

The paper of the evening was communicated by Professor Nilson, the 
celebrated Scandinavian antiquary, its subject being an attempt to explain 
the great monument of Stonehenge, This monument the Professor re- 
ferred to the bronze era of archasology, and believed that he had succeeded in 
proving it a temple of Phcenician origin, devoted to the worship of the god 
Baal. This opinion, however, was not shared by those who addressed the 
meeting. Mr. Wright learnedly commented on the classical bearings of 
the evidence, and not only entirely rejected the Phoenician theory, but 
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regarded the monument as much more recent than it has been generallj 
supposed. Mr. Crawfurd, while maintaining the great antiquity of Stone- 
henge, expressed his belief that the Phoenicians had never been in England 
at all. Mr. Burke abo regarded Stonehenge as of remote and pre-his- 
toric antiquity, and believed that the stones, though rudely squared, and 
carefully fitted in the case of the imposts, were still untouched by metal 
tools, an opinion from which Professor Busk dissented, but wbidi Mr. 
Crawfurd concurred in. Mr. Mackie was glad to hear Stonehenge re- 
ferred to the stone period by the President, as he had long regarded the 
unhewn stone circles, and such like monuments, as belonging to the first 
portion of that early human era. In the case of Stonehenge he considered 
it certain that the blocks had been squared artificially, as the stones are of 
Tertiary age, and are naturally rounded concretions. 

At the meeting of the 27th the paper read was " A Report on the Indian 
Tribes of thp North-west Coast of America in the Vicinity of the 49th 
Parallel of North Latitude, by Captain Wilson." It was a long and yeiy 
interesting communication, and accompanied by a number of photographs 
of natives, and various curiosities. 

At the next meeting of the Society, which will close the session, and be 
held on the 4th of July, a paper will be read by Dr. Donovan dn " Cra- 
niology and Phrenology in relation to Ethnology." 



Among the recent contributions to ethnology, we have to note two 
important works — the *' Besearches into the History of Mankind" of Mr. 
Edward Burnet l^ler, and, still more recently. Sir John Lubbock's " Pre- 
higtoric Times" — a review of which will appear in our next : and, in the 
*' Fortnightly Beview*' of June 1 5th, Professor Huxley has a paper on the 
** Methods and Besulta of Ethnology" well worthy of a careful pemsaL 



Whether it be a sign of prejudice on the one side, or of credulity on the 
otbfif 9 we will not undertake to say, but it would seem that Phrenology, 
iboagh still so rigidly prescribed by the majority of the learned, has nol 
lost its hold on the public mind, for we understand that it is proposed to 
include it amcmg the attractions of the Polytechnic Institution, and that 
Dr. Donovan is to be its expounder. 
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THE PLACE OF MAN IN THE ANIMATE SCALE. 

•§ II. General Laws of Arrangement. 

( Contin ued from page 41.) 

In the class of Birds there is everywhere a common nature, a general 
level, abundant minor diversities and specializations, but no ercaturo 
towering supreme above the rest, either in body or mind, in structure 
or in function, nothing having the faintest shadow of resemblance 
to the contrast between man and beast. Just so among Reptiles and 
among Fish ; so also in the Invertebrate province. The Arachnidac, 
the Insecta, the Crustacea, and the Annulata all show the same con- 
sistency. Nowhere do we see the shadow of a supreme. So with 
the various groups of the molluscan, radiate, and infusorial types ; 
so with every group in the vegetable kingdom : nothing bearing the 
faintest analogy to the case of man and the beast iS anywhere discover- 
able. 

These are a few, and only a few, of the objections that may be urged 
against the place assigned to man in the animate scale since the 'days of 
Linnaeus and Buflfon; before, however, advancing further, we must 
consider the grounds on which this adjustment has been based. 

The great, indeed the only reason which could suggest the idea 
of placing nmn in the class of beasts is the seeming identity of 
structure between him and the beast. If this identity be real and 
not simply apparent, if it applies to the essentials of animate structuro 
and not simply to external and subordinate departments, then assuredly 
the naturalist is right — perfectly justified in what he has done ; but then 
also Nature is for once wrong, signally, glaringly wrong, not only in 
discord with her own arrangements in other cases, but wrong funda- 
mentally. If structures that differ but slightly can produce results 
that differ enormously, that differ not only in degree but in kind 
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also, then, assuredly, an effect is no index of its cause, a cause no 
assurance of the character of its effect, and the eternal laws of being 
may be true and false at one and the same time, and in one and the 
same sense. 

This is the logical necessity of the argument; but, even were 
it not so, were it merely the seeming necessity, it is clear that 
we have a right to demand from the naturalist the most substantial 
reasons for opinions which even appear to place us in a predicament of 
this kind. We arc compelled by a necessity of pur nature to believe 
that every phenomenon is in exact relation with its cause. Where we 
sec a variation in effect we in*esistibly infer a corresponding variation 
in the cause ; and we also carefully discriminate between variation and 
variation. One series we attribute to modifications in structure, and 
another to modifications in the forces acting on structure. It would 
be in vain, for instance, to tell us that two different patterns were 
produced by looms exactly alike, and that the cause of the difference 
lay solely in the nature of the fuel, and the mode of conveying the 
steam to the piston. In matters of this kind we thoroughly under- 
stand that force — that external conditions filtogether arc one thing, 
structure quite another, and that, while we arc prepared to expect 
from the one variations in time and intensity, wc look to the other 
exclusively for variations in kind. 

Now it is these conclusions, not derived from experience, though 
always confirmed by experience, but resulting from the primary consti- 
tution of the mind, and clear and forcible in proportion to the rank and 
training of the mind- in the portion of it set apart for these functions 
— it is these conclusions which are violated, or seem to be violated, in 
the case under consideration ; and therefore wc are justified in demand- 
ing from the naturalist a careful reconsideration of this question, and 
in continuing to demand it, until, at last, the discord between theory 
and practice, between fact and law, shall be wholly removed, by the 
abandonment of a false position, or by the clear demonstration that the 
discord is apparent only. 

It would, however, be very unfair to the naturalist were "^e not to 
admit that from his special point of view the argument in his favour 
seems overwhelmingly strong ; but it would be most unreasonable on 
his part to insist on limiting the inquiry to any one point of view 
when such weighty reasons are brought against his conclusions frx>m 
other quarters. On the contrary, the clear duty of a reasoncr, in a 
case like this, is to suspect the accuracy of his rules, or of the applica- 
tions made of them, and not to rest satisfied until he has actually 
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demonstrated the truth of his conclusions, or detected the latent error 
in those opposed to them. Many doubtless believe that they have done 
all this, but assuredly this belief cannot be substantiated. 

§ III. Errobs of I^attjbalists in theib application to man of 

THE ORDINARY RULES OP SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION. 

That man is an animal, is a position which seems at first sight too 
obvious to require proof, or to admit of doubt. No one, indeed, can- 
question that man meets, in the fullest extent, the definition of an 
animal, as far as all positive attributes are concerned ; for there is no 
structure or function belonging to any animal which he does not 
possess, either in the same or in some superior condition. Why 
then not regard him as an animal? the naturalist will say. The 
answer, however, is simple and decisive. The definition is incomplete; 
it omits an essential condition. Every natural group is limited — ^is 
defined, in a twofold sense, positively and negatively — by that which 
it has and by that which it has not. It is divided from the groups 
below it by positive attributes, from those above it by negations ; and 
the rank of the division is high or low in proportion to the importance 
of these positives and negatives. 

It is precisely on these terms that the animal has been separated 
from the plant. It possesses every organic attribute belonging to the 
plant, either in the same degree and manner, or in superior ones; 
but it is not therefore viewed as a plant, but divided off fit)m the plant 
because it possesses other important attributes which no plant possesses. 

On precisely the same terms is the plant separated from the mineral, 
the organic formations from the inorganic, the phanerogamic vegetables 
from the cryptogamic, the vertebrate from the invertebrate animals. 
There may be other considerations involved in the separation, but 
these particular ones are always involved, and sometimes exclusively 
so. It clearly then does not follow that man is technically an animal 
because he possesses all the positive attributes of an animal. To be 
really an animal he must also have the negative limitations of an 
animal. In other words, he must be, in no important respect, superior 
to the animal; he must possess no attributes sufficiently exalted to 
require his removal into another category. Do naturalists believe, or 
have they ever believed, that this is the case, that man possesses no 
attributes which greatly difference him from the animal ? Assuredly 
not. They have always recognised his transcendent superiority in 
certain qualities, and those qualities they have recognised as of trans- 

F 2 
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cendently high order. Here, then, at the very commencement of their 
labours, they have overlooked one of the fundamental laws of arrange- 
ment, one even of their own laws — the very law which they had 
practically in view when separating the animal from the plant and the 
plant from the mineral. 

The naturalist does not think of denying the vast intellectual superiority 
of man ; but, as that superiority does not express itself in great visible 
structural differences, he does not think himself justified in recognising 
it in classification, and therefore does not recognise it But in this 
refusal he tacitly adopts a principle which he would not venture to 
formulate expressly, and accept as a rule of guidance in other cases. 
No naturalist would venture to assert that structural differences ought 
to be the sole practical criteria of classification ; that when they are 
not perceptible we have no right to discriminate ; and that when per- 
ceptible we can only discriminate in proportion to their apparent 
magnitude. Such a rule as this could not be carried out, and is not 
ciiried out with any degree of consistency. If complied with in one 
CISC, it is evaded in another, or contradicted point-blank. There are 
numerous bodies which no power of inspection which we possess, even 
with our best modem appliances, would enable us to say, on structural 
grounds, whether tlicy are plants or animals, or even organised at all ; 
and yet we unhesitatingly pronounce them the one or the other, accord- 
ing as wc observe the presence or absence of certain /wwc/ioiw. And so 
with the distinction between vegetables and minerals. How then can 
it be legitimate to accept function as all-sufficient in one case, and to 
reject it as of no value in a case exactly parallel ? 

At the base of the animal, and at the base of the vegetable kingdom 
structural difference is unhesitatingly inferred from the presence of 
functional difference, while, at the base of the Intellectual kingdom, 
no amount of functional difference is allowed to necessitate any serious 
structural difference, much less one of corresponding amount ! This is 
a clear inconsistency. The lowest animals arc so minuti*, so seemingly 
homogeneous, or so plant-like in form, that wc have no structural 
evidence whatever of their animal nature, yet we imhesitatingly pro- 
nounce them animals on the faith of functional phenomena. The 
lowest viteliectuah do positively show various structural differences, 
as w(;ll as enormous frmctional ones ; but yet the naturalist refuses to 
recognise the former as other than trivial, and completely ignores the 
latter us ^n element in classification. In a case in which he cannot 
detect the fiiintest trace of nervous matter, he accepts its existence on 
the faith of function ; in a case in which function speaks of enormous 
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nervous diflferencc3, he refuses to listen, because the differences which 
ho actually sees do not appear to him enormous or even great ! He 
acknowledges his eye and his microscope to be wholly incompetent in 
one case when opposed to the evidence of function, while, in a perfectly 
analogous case, he rejects the most emphatic declarations of function, 
not because the eye and the microscope positively contradict them, for 
that they do not do, but simply because they are unable to verify them. 
Ho believes nervous matter to be so intrinsically subtle that it may 
exist, and often does exist, where no glass is sufficiently powerful to 
detect it; and yet he practically refuses to recognise in the human 
brain the possible existence of structural diflPerences fiilly proportionate 
to the functional manifestations, and does so simply on the ground of 
not seeing them ; and, not seeing them, he endeavours to explain away 
the functional differences by various theoretical and hypothetical 
reasonings, none of which can give genuine rest to a critical mind, 
and none of which certainly will bear the test of a strict analysis. 

Yet, considering the nature of nervous matter, the human brain is 
very large, very much larger than that of any animal at all approaching 
man in size, vastly larger proportionally than that of any of the great 
beasts, and vastly larger absolutely than that of any other animal 
whatever. It is also the most complicated of all brains ; and com- 
plexity of structure is one of the recognised indices of rank of structure. 
But, more than all, the human brain is pre-eminently large in certain 
directions, and those precisely the directions in which all analogy and 
observation would lead us, d priari, to expect its structural superiority. 
We see the important functions — mental functions, too — performed by a 
tiny nervous globule in the head of an ant or a bee, and we refuse to 
see any special value in the great nervous mass which constitutes the 
human forehead, and which towers in the whole superior portion of 
the human head ! Is it possible that a mode of working so oblivious, 
so one-sided, or so capricious should be consistent with the truth of 
nature ? 

That these contrasts should not have been adequately attended to in 
the earlier times of science is not at all surprising, but it is a little 
startling to find them so often lost sight of, or positively pushed aside 
in these days, when so much has been said and written on the distinc- 
tions between human and animal brains. However, I will not pursue 
this topic now, as I shall have to examine it more carefully in the 
sequel. I am here only contending that the naturalist is not even self- 
consistent, does not even obey his own rales in his treatment of man, 
and that he has no warrant whatever for saying that this being does 
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not differ as much from the animal structurally as he difiESsrs from him 
frmctionally. 

In all the inferior vital functions man enjoys no pre-eminence ; and we 
have no right to expect in him any great structural superiority in these 
directions. ^Neither is he superior to the animal in the strength or 
numher of his lower feelings or perceptions ; and therefore we have no 
right to he surprised that his organs o£ external sense, and the inferior 
portions of his brain, should exhibit but slight or no superiority or 
difference. Bui he differs greatly in all his higher attributes ; and here 
his hood docs exhibit a corresponding mass of brain for which there is 
no equivalent in the animal head. And brain is a substance of which 
the ultimate structure is absolutely unknown, and of which fdnotioii 
alone can reveal the value. If, then, function is to be held an adequate 
index of structure in any case, it emphatically deserves to he so held 
in this case. 

We have not, indeed, in the case of man, the collateral support 
furnished to us in that of the lower forms of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, where, as we ascend in scale, structure and function become 
plainly concomitant, until at last the oiie is as strongly marked as the 
other ; but then we must remember that man is a wholly new creature, 
the first of his kind, and therefore possibly the beginning of an altogether 
new order of things, and consequently that, in his case, the future may 
have in store the aids denied to the present. All we know of nature 
leads to the conclusion that every group, whether great or small, has 
begun in a relative nucleus, and has been little different, apparently, 
from the group next below it. When, then, a being so strange, and, 
somehow or other, so wonderfully and mysteriously gifted as man is, 
presents himself on the theatre of existence, and asks for his place in 
nature, are we not bound to call up all our caution, to revise our rules 
and criteria, and summon evidence and aid from evory available quarter, 
whether within or without the limits of our special studies ? 

But, at all events, we ore bound to be consistent in our reasonings ; 
and, as naturalists, we certainly have not been so in this particular 
case. We have not classified man with reference to his higher attri- 
butes, nor rightly estimated the breadth of the line which separates 
him from the inferior forms of life, nor placed him in a group in which 
he is congruous, nor, in fact, observed, in his case, any of the conditions 
of natural arrangement. 

There is one fact which amusingly illustrates the inconsistency of 
these modem arrangements, and which, nevertheless, is expressly given 
as their justification. Linna}us, I presume, believed, and at all events 
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the vast majority of those who have accepted his system have helieved, 
and still helieve, that man possesses an immortal soul, and is of suffi- 
cient rank and importance in the scale of existence to live hereafter, 
body and soul, in the company of angelic beings, and in the presence 
of the Creator of the universe, comprehending his wisdom, adoring his 
goodness, and rejoicing in unspeakable bliss, while all these attributes 
and privileges are denied to the inferior animals ; and yet, in a classi- 
fication which is meant to be a sunmiary of our knowledge, a mirror 
to the truth of nature, an authoritative display of the hierarchy of 
terrestrial organisms, we entirely ignore every one of these great dis- 
tinctions, and think we have fulfilled all scientific righteousness when 
we say that man, though simply an animal as to his body, is a great 
and glorious being as to his soul ! But then, if we really attach any 
importance to this statement, as assuredly we do, why not repeat it in 
our classification ? There man stands simply an animal, simply a beast 
even. "Wliat is the use of fiattering him up at one moment, if we thus 
take the conceit out of him at the next ? 

In the case of the plant, as compared with the mineral, we recognise 
life in our classification ; in the case of the animal, as compared with 
the plant, we recognise feeling ; in the case of man, as compared with 
the animal, we refuse to recognise %ouly the greatest and grandest thing 
in nature, under Deity, according to our own showing. Is not this 
supremely inconsistent ? 

§ IV. Mental Diffekences between Man and the Animal. 

Among the reasons assigned for denying to man a special place in 
the animate scale is the assertion that he differs in mind from the 
inferior animals in degree only and not in kind, just as they differ the 
one from the other. This argument has been often urged, and, among 
others, M. Pouchet has recently taken great pains to set it forth at 
length in his very interesting work on tiio Plurality of the Human 
Kaces,^ in which he has devoted a special chapter to the Human king- 
dom. I shall not attempt here to review his arguments in detail, or 
the parallel arguments of other writers, as their consideration will be 
found implied in the general tenor of this series of papers ; but it may 
be well to make a few remarks in this place on the main issues raised 
by these reasonings. 

There is, undoubtedly, a sense in which all mental differences may 
be termed differences in degree only ; but, even if we admit that those 

* PlurcUiiS des races humaines. Paris, 1865. 
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\vbich divide man from the animal arc Buch in a much more epccial 
sense, the argument will be found to prove a great deal too much. On 
precisely the same grounds we should be justified in saying that the 
difference between the human and the Divine mind is a difference of 
degree only; and yet no one thinks of including Deity within the 
bounds of the animal kingdom. 

If the differences in question be differences in degree only, and not 
in kind also, and if to differ in degree only is necessarily to be in close 
propinquity of nature, then assuredly man is far nearer to God than the 
ape is to man ; for man looks at the mightiest works of God, and looks 
at them intelligently, while even the lowliest of the works of man 
have little more special meaning for the animal than they have for the 
plant. The animal, indeed, sees forms and sizes, and colours and 
moYcments, and he has attention for the few phenomena which bear 
immediately on his wants ; but all beyond is a blank. In the presence 
of a watch the elephant and the oyster arc pretty nearly on a level; 
and the monkey who grins on the organ of a wandering Italian boy is 
as little impressed by the architectural beauties or defects of the city 
through which he is carried as the fly which buzzes at his ear. But 
how different is the case with man ! To him there is nothing indif- 
ferent or wholly meaningless within the wide sweep of creative power, 
in so far as his eye can reach or his imagination fathom. Everywhere 
he is baffled, no doubt, with magnitude and complexity, with the all 
but infinitely great and the all but infinitely small ; but everywhere 
he struggles, cverj'whtre he is an intelligent and interested inquirer, 
and even when most foiled is never wholly vanquished. If he feels 
his deficiency, he docs so as a matter of degree rather than of kind. 
He asks not for new kinds of power, for faculties unknown to him, but 
simply for greater strength and definitencss in those which he pos- 
sesses ; and, could this be granted, he feels that nature would have for 
him but few, if any, mysteries. He may be rash in these deductions, 
but does it not say much that he can think such things at all ? Nor 
arc they altogether without warrant. AVhen his opportunities of 
observation are sufficient, man acquires the same definite and complete 
laiowledge of nature that he docs of his own workings; he sees in 
both the same laws of action, the same fundamental reason, the same 
fundamental mechanism, the same meaning, the same evidences of 
puq)ose. WTien ho is arrested, the phenomena are too minute or too 
vast, too remote for his i*each, or too elaborate for his time, his 
memory, or his steadiness of thought ; but he does not feel that they 
are intrinsically and necessarily beyond the reach of faculties like his 
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own but greater in strength. He may be wrong to some extent ; his 
mind may not be as integral as he supposes, even fundamentally ; but 
assuredly it may be said to be entirely so, when compared with the 
fractionality of the animal mind. Here, at all events, there are, obvious 
blanks ; and these blanks are so many, so important, and so seemingly 
absolute, that we cannot conceive how any increase of the manifested 
powers would make up for the deficiencies which these blanks occasion. 
But, whatever may be the proper decision of this particular point, 
the de facto state of the problem is uneqiiivocal. Man stands to the 
animal in the place of a ruling providence; but the animal has no 
thought or heed of the wonderful works of this mundane deity. He 
looks at him personally as he looks at his fellows, and only knows him 
specially when habit has taught him that he will receive from him 
food or caresses. He looks at his greatest works as he looks at a rude 
stone, at a fallen tree, at a running stream ; nothing has a meaning for 
him beyond the fact that the stable affords shelter from the -wind and 
rain and the promise of food, that the road leads to the pasture, that 
the water in the tank is cool and clear and pleasant, and that a marble 
wall is a bar to progress, just as is a ledge of rock. But beyond this 
he sees, and feels, and cares for nothing ; happy, but not happy in his 
ignorance, for he has no consciousness that he is ignorant. 

These are the relations of the animal with his divinity and his 
world ; but how different are those of man with his world and its ruling 
power ! Spontaneously, irresistibly, his eye ranges over the earth, and 
his thought springs up to heaven, seeking for the Great "Worker, and 
for the meaning and purport of the work. As a child, running hither 
and thither, inquiring and admiring ; in the long centuries of his ethnic 
infancy, dreaming, speculating, building up systems and pulling them 
down again, seeking by every means to discover and picture to himself 
Jii8 God, the God whom he feels must be somewhere. As generation 
after generation his mind grows, his brain enlarges and consolidates, 
and his knowledge increases, his inquiry becomes only the more eager, 
the more universal, until at last he boldly grapples with the great pro- 
blems of time and eternity, and, tired of mere dreaming, sets seriously 
to work to study them in detail, in the hope that, one by one, they will 
yield up their secrets, until, perhaps, in the fulness of time, his race 
may finally triumph over them all. 

This is the thought which lies lurking in his mind when his glass 
sweeps the heavens, when patiently he numbers, one by one, the more 
brilliant of its orbs, or traces the strange lines of its mysterious ncbuIsB, 
or when, fixing his gaze on the dazzling sun, he watches the mighty 
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movements of its ocean of radiance, and feels the pnlae of his own 
lowly but beautifdl world beating in imison with the throbbings of 
that mighty sphere. This is the thought which sends him a wanderer 
oyer the earth, climbing its mountains, peering into its abysses^ raking 
up its caverns, scrutinizing its strata, and compelling the wrecks of 
perished ages to tell the strange eventful tale of the childhood of a 
world. It is of this, in a word, that ho thinks when, day by day, and 
year by year, and century by century, he adds fact to fact, and infer- 
ence to inference, and distinction to distinction, sowing a harvest which 
_others must reap, but yet participating, in advance, in the ultimate joy, 
and sharing in the ultimate triumph. 

Such are the relations of man to the great world and its ruling 
power, and these relations justify his proudest imaginings when claim- 
ing kindred with higher natures. So far, then, from its being tme that 
the distance between him and the animal is slight, is like that which 
separates man from man, wo should rather say that it is in some 
respects infinite, since it is the distance between consciousness and 
unconsciousness, between power and no power, between entity and 
nonentity. 

The distance between man and the animal is the distance between 
the animal and the plant, between the plant and the mineral. In the 
one case there is a blank absolute as regards the higher powers, in the 
other a blank absolute as regards the lower, and in the third absolute 
as regards the merely vegetative structures and forces. What more 
has the systematist a right to require P The plant exercises a species 
of dominion over the mineral; the animal exercises a broader and 
clearer dominion over the plant ; and man exercises a dominion all but 
supreme over animal and plant and mineral alike. Are not the analo- 
gies, the gaps, the conditions clear, broad, sharp, unequivocal ? Or 
where, throughout the entire range of our systems, shall we look for 
groups more strictly definite — definite in the entire range of their 
respective natures, definite even superficially, and still more definite 
intrinsicallv ? 

Those who have looked on the distance between man and the animal 
as slight have always had the lowest specimens of the race in view, 
rarely thinking of the higher, and then only regarding them as forms 
improved by some fortunate combination of accidents. Listening to 
the tales of travellers, often the rash and uncritical deductions«of pre- 
judice and precipitancy, and this even when most sincere, they picture 
to themselves savage, or, as they are pleased to call him, natural man, 
in an impossible state of brutishness, and, comparing him with some 
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ape impossibly sagacious, they discover that, on the whole, the ape 
is the superior animaL But in these judgments there are many im- 
portant conditions always overlooked, to say nothing of the feet that 
the extravagant descriptions on which they are based are often entirely 
set aside, and always seriously modified, by the sober deductions sub- ' 
sequently derived fix)m more intimate knowledge and a sounder 
criticism. 

It is also forgotten that humanity is a growth, that successive gene- 
rations are to a genus or species what days and nights are to the indivi- 
dual, and that it is as imfair to take the early types of a race as the true 
measure of its nature as it would be to take the babe in the cradle or 
the pitittler at our knee as the i^t&ndard of adult power. The savage 
is but the infency of humanity : civilized man is, at the best^ its matu- 
rity, and may possibly be but its childhood ; and to consider the one 
state as artificial or accidental, and the other as alone natural, is an 
error, not less real, even if it be less glaring, than it would be to call 
manhood an accident, and the cradle the standard fact. 

"We have but to look around us in the present, and to interrogate the 
past, to see that himianity is not only now advancing, but has always 
been so. In certain centres every generation has diflbred from its 
predecessor, fix)m as far back as we can trace the stream of thought ; 
and this difference, in the long run, has always been a progress ; and, 
if such progress is not everywhere visible, we have but to remember 
that in every organism there are interchanges of action and remis- 
sion in its several portions, and that, while there is advance in one 
direction, there is comparative repose in another, retrogression and 
decay in a third. Europe is now the great focus of intellectual life, 
while Asia and most other great regions are seemingly stationary or 
retrogressive ; but there was a time when Asia was dominant, a time 
when America, a time when Africa was full of life ; and, could we lift 
the veil from the past, we should doubtless find that every section of 
humanity has had its eras of special growth proportionate to its status 
in the aggregate group. The turn of Europe has once more come 
round ; fully awakened from a long sleep of semi-barbarism, in which 
thought was but dreaming, and growth but the vegetative repair of 
worn-out tissues, the formation of a new and better physique, it has 
now sprung up into full consciousness and action, and, in the stimulus 
of a ne^ day, and the exuberance of a new life, it is pouring itself over 
the earth, startling and exciting, and lighting up the fires of friture 
progress in every region of the globe. 

Our philosophy has chosen to assum^ that 9U this is the result of 
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accident : another generation may see in it the workings of a determi- 
nate plan ; but, accident or not, such progress is wholly confined to 
man, and no known influence or exertion will enable the animal to 
share in it. I do not say that any living thing is absolutely stationaiy, 
even as a t3rpe, but the mental progress of the animal is so infinitesimal 
that he is virtually as unprogressive as the plant. 

In the mind of the lowest man we have the germs of every percep- 
tion and of every aspiration which can give dignity or power to the 
highest. We can therefore teach even the lowest of men, and teach 
proportionably to the patience and skill of the instructor; and teaching 
will here mean understanding. But to teach the animal is not to make 
him imderstand in the human sense, but simply to make him rememher 
certain external phenomena — to fix, by dint of repetition, a certain 
relation between signs which we give and acts which he is to perform ; 
but, beyond the fact that one thing is to follow another, the animal is 
no wiser for our instructions than a plant or a mineral would be, had we 
chosen to address them. The animal, of course, has his own sphere, 
his own knowledge, and within this sphere ho can communicate intel- 
ligently with man, and man with him, and within this sphere he ii 
capable of receiving a certain amount of instruction ; but nothing can 
give him a thought beyond it, because he has no instrument on which 
such a thought can act, or out of which it can arise. "We may cultivate 
a germ, let it be ever so feeble, but out of nothing, nothing. Did the 
animal possess even the germs of the higher faculties of mdn, we could 
not fail to call forth some sign of their existence ; but we everywhere 
see his mental manifestations definitely and sharply bounded in modes 
which are only consistent with organic blanks. 

§ V. Professob Huxley on the Relations of Function to Stbvo- 

TUBE, AND THE CaUSES OF HuMAN SuPERIORITr. 

But a more important objection than the one just discussed has been 
urged by no less eminent a w^riter than Professor Huxley ; and, could it 
be substantiated, it certainly would be a very serious matter indeed. 
At the meeting of the British Association in 1862, Professor Huxley, 
while frankly admitting that there was " an immense diflfercnce between 
man and the lower animals," emphatically maintained that it was "a 
psychical and moral gulf* only, and ''denied absolutely the existence 
of any structural gulf." ^ 

This position seems so directly opposed to the whole of our knowledge 
of nature that it was difficult to believe that the words were meant to 

» Report in Daili/ Telegraphy October 4, 1862. 
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be taken in tlieir ordinary import, and they not only called forth com- 
mentary, but also suggested the necessity of a further and clearer 
statement on the part of Professor Huxley. This statement has been 
subsequently given on two different occasions ; first, in the Lectures to 
Working Men, at the Museum of Practical Geology, and subsequently, 
in nearly identical terms, in ** Man's Place in Nature.** The answer is 
frank and explicit in the highest degree, just indeed as might have been 
expected from one so earnest and so fearless. Professor Huxley's rea- 
sons are satisfactory to his own mind, and he states them accordingly, 
and vrith that precision and lucidity of language in which ho is a master. 
It turns out that he meant exactly what he appeared to mean, having 
no metaphysical opinions in view, but speaking purely as an anatomist 
discussing the laws of vital mechanism. 

I quote this answer from the Lectures to "Working Men, ns the 
language and illustrations are studiously simple, homely, and clear, as 
the occasion naturally demanded. I give the passages at length, partly 
that I may not in any way fail in justice to the views which I criticize, 
and partly because their statement is interesting in itself, while the 
point at issue is of profound scientific importance. 

'* Well, I have taken a good deal of pains at various times to prove this, and I 
have endeavoured to meet the objections of those wlio maintain that the stnic- 
tiiral differences between man and the lower animals are of so vjvst a character and 
so enormous an extent that even if Mr. Darwin's views are correct, you cannot 
imagine this particular modification to take place. It is, in fact, an easy matter 
to prove that, so far as structure is concerned, man differs to no greater extent 
from the animals immediately below him than these do from other members of 
the same order. Upon the other hand, there is no one who estimates more highly 
than I do the dignity of human nature, and the width of the gulf in intellectual 
and moral matters, which lies between man and the whole of the low^er creation. 

" But I find this very argument brought vehemently forward by some : — * You say 
that man has proceeded from a modification of some lower animal, and you take pains 
to prove that the structural differences which are said to exist in his brain do not 
exist at all, and you teach that all functions, intellectual, moral, and others, are 
the expression or the result, in the long run, of structures, and of the molecular 
forces which they exert. ' It is quite true that I do so. 

** * Well, but,' 1 am told at once, somewhat triumphantly, * you say in the same 
breath that there is a great moral and intellectual chasm between man and the 
lower animals. How is this possible, when you declare that moral and intellec- 
tual characteristics depend on structure^ and yet tell us that there is no su<'h 
gulf between the structure of man and that of the lower animals f 

**I thmk that objection is based upon a misconception of the real relations 
which exist between stmcture and function, between mechanism and work, 
function is the expression of molecular forces and arrangements, no doubt ; but 
does it follow from this tliat variation in function so depends upon variation in 
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stmcture that the former is always proportioned to the latter ? If there is no 
such relation, if the variation in function which follows on a yariation of stmcture 
may be enormously greater than the variation of the structure, then, you see^ the 
objection falls to the ground. 

"Take a couple of watches— mode by the same maker, and as completely alike 
as possible — set them uj^n the tabic, and the function of each, wldch is its rate 
of going, will be perfonned in the same manner, and you shall be able to distin- 
guish no difference between them ; but let me take a pair of pincers, and, if my 
hand is steady enough to do it, let me just lightly crush together the bearings of 
the balance-wheel, or force to a slightly different angle the teeth of the escape- 
ment of one of them, and of course you know the immediate result will be that 
the watch so treated will, from that moment, cease to go. But what piroportion is 
there bet^'een the structural alteration and the functional result ? Is it not per- 
fectly obvious that the alteration is of the minutest kind, yet that, sli^t as it ia^ 
it has produced an infinite difference in the performance of the functions of these 
two instniments ? 

"Well, now, apply that to the present question. What is it that constitutes 
and makes man what he is ? What is it but his power of language — ^that language 
giving him the means of recording his cxixTif nee, making every generation some- 
what wiser than its predecessor, more in accordance with the established order of 
the universe ? 

" What is it but this power of speedi, of i*econling experience, which enables 
men to be men, looking before and after, and, in some dim sense, understanding 
the workings of tlds wondrous imiverse, and which distinguishes maA from the 
whole of the brute world ? I say that this functional difference is yast» un&- 
thomable, and truly infinite in its consequences ; and 1 say at the same time that 
it may depend upon stnictural differences which shall be absolutely inappreciable 
to us with our present means of investigation. AVhat is this very speech that we 
are talking about ? 1 am speaking to you at this moment, but, if you were to 
alter, in the minutest degree, the pro^wrtions of the nervous forces now active in 
the two nerves which supply the muscles of my glottis, I should become suddenly 
dumb. The voice is produced only so long as the vocal chords are paraUel ; and 
these are parallel only so long as certain muscles contract with exact equality ; 
and that, again, depends on the equality of action of those two nerves I spoke of. 
So that a change of the minutest kind in the stnicturo of one of these nerves, or 
in the structure of the part in which it originates, or of the supply of blood to 
that part, or of one of the muscles to which it is distributed, might render all of 
us dumb. But a race of dumb men, deprived of all communication with those 
who could speak, would be little indeed removed from the brutes. And the mond 
and intellectual difference l)etween them and ourselves would be practically in- 
finite, though the naturalist should not be able to find a single shadow of even 
specific structural difference."* 

• 

These illustrations are very clear and very simple, and quite decisiTe 
as far as they go, but unfortunately they carry with them, as here used, 

* Oti the Causes of our Knoxdedgc of U^c Ph^nomaui of Organic Nature. 
London : Hardwickc, 1863. pp. 152—155. 
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two fatal defects. Did they prove anything, they would prove infi- 
nitely too much ; but, in point of fact, they do not at aU touch the 
question at issue. 

In the case of the watch, the structural alteration.is the cause of the 
cessation of function — this cessation the effect produced by thia cause. 
If, then, a cause ''of the minutest kind" may produce ''an infinite 
difierence" in the effect, it is plain that there is no necessary propd^- 
tion between the magnitude of the cause and the magnitude of the 
effect — no means of inferring the one from the other. If there be no 
necessary proportion between the magnitude of the cause and the mag- 
nitude of the effect, why should there be any between the character, 
nature, or kind of the cause and those of the effect ? If one of the 
necessary conditions of causation may break down, what security have 
we for the others ? Under circumstances like these, reason would be 
without guidance, and certainly an impossibility. 

In touching causation we are dealing with the greatest fact in 
nature, the rule of all phenomena, the fundamental law of the universe. 
That the effect is exactly, and in all respects proportionate, to the 
nature and circumstances of its cause ; that, as the one varies, so varies 
the other, and that, therefore, to those who can read the signs, the one 
is always, and necessarily, the perfect index and mirror of the other — 
this truth is not only the basis of all certainty to man, but equally is 
it the sole rule of all phenomena. For that which does a thing must 
have the power to do it, and must do it in accordance with the nature 
which belongs to it, not in accordance with a nature which it has not 
got, and in accordance with the time and circumstances which are 
present and available, and not in accordance with those which are not 
present or available ; and so on through all the categories of possible con- 
ditions. Nothing, it is plain, must be allowed to stand in the way of 
this law or dim its lustre, and, wherever a clash seems to c<»ne, it is 
clear that there is an illusion, an ambiguity, lurking somewhere. Such 
is the case in the present instance ; and we must endeavour to detect 
the fallacy. 

In all causation there are two ^ndamental ideas involved, two great 
factors, to borrow the language of the mathematician. These are the 
agent itself, and the/orw with which it acts. Without the conjunction 
of the two there can be no result. -The one determines the character 
or kind of the effect, and the other the strength or intensity of its 
manifestation. 

So is it with mechanism ; we have the structure itself and the force 
which acts on it ; and this force may either act entirely from without 
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and be inherent in some other body, or it may bo so concentrated 
within the mechanism as to be virtually a part of it ; but eren then it 
always requires renewal from without. 

Now, though the agent or structure be obviously the higher of these 
two factors, they are both equally necessary in the production of phe- 
nomena ; for take away either and the other is powerless ; interfere 
wfth their conjunction, and all phenomena are arrested as effectually as 
if they had been annihilated. It matters not in the least what may be 
the nature of the interference, or what its amount in material quantity. 
"Whether it be a ship's cable or a spider's web, a grain of sand or a wall 
of rock, is perfectly indifferent, provided the check be equally complete. 
"Whether we merely crush the bearings of the balance-wheel, or dash 
the entire watch into a thousand fragments, makes not a shadow of dif- 
ference to the question of function ; and, if not, it is clear that an injury 
which, in effect, is equal to the greatest cannot be called slight in a 
mechanistic, productive, or functional sense, any more than a minute 
touch of colour, or a sliglit vaiiation in line, which produces a hideous 
deformity can be called trifling in an artistic sense. 

In the language of causation, the word cause is used in two distinct 
senses : an active and a passive sense, both equally sanctioned by cus- 
tom. The active cause is the only efficient cause, the only cause pro- 
perly so called. The passive cause is simply impedimental^ yet we 
apply to it, figuratively, the language of action; and hence one of 
those sources of the ambiguities which so often confuse our reasonings. 
Thus the rock which diverts the course of a projectile must be spoken 
of as the cause of the new line of motion ; but the mind ought to see 
that the rock is simply an impediment, and that the new motion is but 
the old motion under altered circumstances. 

Hence it is to the efficient or real causes only that the law of causa- 
tion is applicable, in the full sense above mentioned ; in impedimental 
causation all we are concerned with is the fact and amount of inter- 
ference ; in other respects the natuix) of the interfering body is a matter 
of complete indifference. To cause, that is, to make a watch requires 
skill ; in interfering with, or destroying one, a fool may be as efficient 
as a philosopher. 

Thus it is clear that the case before us leaves the laws of caofiationy 
as usually apprehended, entirely unshaken, that it does not show that 
an effect may be in any way disproportionate to its cause, or that 
function maj' in any case fail to be a true and perfect index of struc- 
ture ; and this, and this only, was the qmd erat demomtrandum of the 
theorem. 
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But the illustration does not touch, in any way, the question at issue. 
If the brain of man and the brain of the monkey were, naturally, like 
and equal, only that the brain of the monkey had a portion of it 
crushed, then indeed the illustration would be pertinent. But the two 
brains are equally normal^ the two watches eqtiallf/ sound, untouched, and 
in perfect working order ; and yet there is a gulf in function ! 

Had Professor Huxley shown that a slight improvement in structure 
might produce an immense gulf in function, then indeed the argument 
would have been to the point ; but this is what no one has ever shown, 
or ever will show, until we can abrogate the laws of causation and 
re-make nature. 

Undoubtedly there are cases in which an alteration, trinal as to the 
quantity of matter displaced, may produce a great functional differ- 
ence ; but then mechanism is essentially a question of adjustments, not 
of gross quantities, and terms of comparison must have reference to 
this fact. If by a variation slight in quantity, whether in tho rifling 
or otherwise, we succeed in making a gun carry twice the distance that 
it previously carried, we surely should not say that we had produced 
an immense difference in function with a trifling difference in struc- 
ture ; but, on the contrary, we should feel that we had altered the 
cause proportionably to the effect, and that the quality of the piece was 
immensely enhanced. 

In the case of nervous matter, all variations may be called small as 
to quantity, however immense the mechanistic changes ; and even were 
the brain of the ape equal in gross size to that of man, we should still 
be justified in saying that the quality, that the structure of the human 
brain was immensely superior, since its effects were immensely superior. 
How much more have we a right to say all this, when we see that the 
human brain is so much larger than the simial absolutely and rela- 
tively, some three or four times greater in absolute size, still more 
disproportionate relatively in all the larger apes, and more still in its 
higher regions ! 

As regards language, too. Professor Huxley has surely feUen into an 
error equally grave. Language is the expression of thought, the con* 
sequence of thought ; how then can it produce that which has created 
it ? We are dealing in figures of speech when we talk of language 
giving ideas ; the phrases are true in certain senses, but they are clear 
absurdities in others, and therefore we must distinguish. Man has a 
language because he has ideas; and his language, in the long run, will 
be found proportionate to his ideas and his wants, due allowance being 
made for circumstances. The ape also has a language proportionate to 
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its ideas and its wants ; and the dififerenoe between tfaeee two lflctig;tiagefl 
is exactly the difference between the two sets of ideas and wants, 
between the two Idnds of mind ; and this difference is a moral and 
psychical gulf. 

The sayagc has a langnago, and has held it fbr thoosands of yean^ 
and he is a savage still, with no improvement worth meiitioniDg. 
Another race has a language and has worked wonders with it — why ? 
Because it has hod ideas, of which the language is the expression ; and 
it has had ideas because it has had a structure fit for their prodnctioiiy 
when the requisite external conditions were presented. 

A player sita down to on instrument and plays, we will say, indif* 
ferently well : another takes his place and entrances the listener wi& 
the beauty, and grandeur, and variety of his strains. But he has not 
added a particle to the instrument. He has created notiiing : he has 
simply set in motion that which was already there, and drawn forth a 
pre-existing capacity. Set this same great instrumentalist to work 
upon a deal table, and the result of his strumming will be anything but 
entrancing. The musical instrument is man, the player the circum- 
stances which call forth its inherent powers, and the deal table is your 
ape, out of whom no circumstances will ever get more than a dnm^ Am, 
or a scratch, scratch. 

Till there arc ideas, there is no language; till the brain acts, there is no 
idea; and till a structure exists, it can have no action. How then 
should the word produce the idea, or the idea the act, or the act the 
instrument ? This is the plain, inexorable sequence of causation, and 
whatever conflicts with it is assuredly an error. 

What then does language do for man ? Just what air, and watv, 
and food, and light, and heat, and action, &c., &c., do for him. It is one 
of the external conditions favourable or necessary to cerebral growth. 
It is one oi the aids in the acquisition of acknowledge, in the exercise of 
the mental organism. But it is not the air which determines that an 
animal shall be a kangaroo and not a cow ; neither is it the water, nor 
the food, nor the light, nor the heat, nor the motion. All these things 
are as necessary to the cow as to the kangaroo ; but one is kangaroo 
because the seed sown was kangaroo, and the other is cow because the 
seed was cow ; and for the same reasons is man, man, and ape, ajfe. 
If this be not the explanation, then we must have patience till a better 
comes ; but assuredly no explanation which so palpably conflicts with 
the inevitable sequence of causation can have the least chance of being 
the one required. 
Language, no doubt, is one of the grand distinguishing attribatei of 
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man ; but it is one only ont of many ; and it is, besides^ one of his own 
sole making, just as much as is the written charaoter which expresses 
it, just as much as is his pen, his press, his loom, his engine, his wire, 
his art, his science, his mechanism. Let it be granted that it is the 
diadem on a rfegal brow; still it is symbol, not cause. Like the star on 
a hero's breast, it has followed, not preceded, his prowess. 

Of course man must have had a certain glossal and lingual structure 
to enable him to speak; but, without a brain that required speech, 
this would have done no more for him than it has done for the parrot. 
When there is the pressure of internal want, it makes external means 
of some kind. One man learns to write with his left hand because his 
right has been shot off, and another manages to write excellently well 
with his toes because both hands hare been amputated ; while hosts of 
other men, with perfect hands and pliant fingers, can hardly be induced 
to learn on any terms, and have nothing to say when they have 
learned. 

Surely Professor Huxley speaks hastily when he assumes that a race 
of dumb men, deprived of all communication with those who could 
Rpeak, would be little removed from the brutes. Could such an ab- 
normal condition co-exist with healthy structure everywhere else, such 
a race would just be what their general structure determined. If that 
was very low, they would be savages, and temain so ; if it was high, 
they would speedily invent a language. They would speak in gestures, 
and, from instinctive and natural gestuties, they Would speedily advance 
to purely conventional ones, until they had in tim^ established a com- 
plete and efficient system; and then, with a corresponding graphic 
system, fhey would gradually accumulate, fecord, and transmit their 
knowledge, and advance in the career of improvement, heavily shackled, 
nd doubt, but borne on by that which alone can give strength or inspire 
effort in such a career — a superior mind, a superior brain. 

Deprived of speech, the dumb speak with theit eyes, their gestures, 
their fingers, their slates, their pfens : deprived of sight, the blind see 
\vith their ears, and their totlch. Where there is a ^ill there is a way ; 
but what can give the will unless it be the internal structures F Tbu 
tnay awake the sleeper by a sound from without, but you cannot aWake 
where there is nothing to be aWaketied. "We have been led away by 
vague speculations respecting the power of external influences, not dis- 
tinguishing between that which is only material and force, and that 
which is the regtilator and tiser of force. We have given to the external 
factor that which belongs solely to the ititeinal one. We have assumed 
that it is the steam and friel which make the engine, and that, by 
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properly managing them, we can alter the engine. We have one 
mechanistic code for man and another for nature, forgetting that all 
mechanism, like all chemistry, is fundamentally one and the same, 
being nothing more nor less than successive repetition of the one law 
of causation, as the other is successive repetition of the comhinationy 
in determinate proportions, of two unlike yet congruent bodies. 

All formative power resides in the first and internal factor of the 
great duality — in the agent, in the instrument, in the meehanism itself. 
This is the architect, and the sole architect. The second factor is but 
the bricks, and the mortar, the stream, the wind, the wood, and 
the iron. This factor has no constructive power whatsoever. It can 
injure to any amount, but is necessarily passive as to formation, since 
it is neither intelligent, nor structurally combined, so as to act aatoma- 
tically and as a whole. 

The first factor has structural power, but it derives this from the 
fact of its being a definite and arranged aggregate, acting as a whole, 
automatically and mechanistically. But it is not intelligent, and 
therefore it has no power Avhatever of varying its work consistently, 
and with the correlations which all modifications in mechanism neces- 
sitate. Only mind can alter in this sense. This first factor, thereibre, 
can do nothing more than work out the pattern which its plan pre- 
scribes. If the second factor does its duty, gives the requisite material, 
the requisite pushing, the work comes out in perfection ; if otherwise, 
there is more or less of imperfection. But, if this second factor exceeds 
its duty, if it pushes in mortar where stone is wanted, tilie machineiy 
suffers. If the pressure be not too excessive, if the injury be not too 
great, there are means of resistance or repair ; but there is no provision 
made for the alteration of plan, so as to meet and harmonize accidental 
influences. Only the direct action of intelligence can do this, and the 
formative agency is non-intelligent. 

There is no possibility of escaping these primary inevitabilities. 
When we plunge into a fog, any road may seem the right; but, if we 
are to make our way through the immense complexities of nature, we 
must, as far as possible, keep out of the fog until we have found the 
proper road : then we may feel our way with some chance of safety. 
The great laws of the universe are necessarily few and simple : they 
are mere expression^ of the few primary and inherent necessities of 
being, and in proportion as we draw them out and formulate them 
shall we walk in light and security. There is chemistry on the one 
hand, mechanism on the other, and causation underlying all. And 
with these there is iufeUigence, the sole arranger, the sole correlator. 
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the sole ultimate cause of order in the sense here implied. Give these 
functions to any other thing or comhination of things, and instantly 
the fog descends, and all is blind groping, labour in vain, energy wasted, 
opportunity lost. 

The living loom then builds itself up according to primary pattern. 
It does more : it also builds up a succession of looms, each forming 
the succeeding one ; and this growth, like the individual growth, is a 
sequence of changes, advancing when the external conditions are 
favourable, tending to deterioration and destruction when otherwise ; 
but there is always an aggregate advance. The race grows, changes, 
develops, dies, just as does the individual, by the same laws, by the same 
chemistry. The individual is but an atom in the aggregate life, a 
globule in the long lines of tissue which form the grand totality. But 
the development from first to last is automatic, and yet regular, and 
therefore, of necessity, in accordance with original plan. 

We are not called upon, then, to reject the theory of development, 
either in the group or in the individual, but simply to remember that 
there are two theories in question, two kinds of development — Nature's 
development, and Mr. Darwin's development. Nature's development 
is a development by fixed plan, and therefore it gives order, consis- 
tency, and correlation, individually and aggregately, from first to last. 
The immediate agent in this development is the first factor of the duality 
of causation ; and this factor is competent, because it is mechanistic : 
for mechanism is inhererlly competent to produce any amount of 
order, according to its plan. Mr, Darwin's development is develop- 
ment without plan, because it is indefinite development, and all plan is 
definite ; and therefore, in so far as it can produce anything at all, it 
must produce disorder, inconsistency, imcorrelated growth, and con- 
sequently abnormal and destructive growth ; for the agent in it is the 
second factor of the duality, and this factor has no competency in the 
direction of orderly phenomena. 

Such, I submit, are the plain inevitabilities of law, and such too, I 
am satisfied, will be found the clear teachings of fact, when facts are 
observed and recorded with due care, and with due criticism. 

L. Burke. 
i(To he continued.) 
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PHEENOLOGY— WHAT IS IT? 

TitERE is something in Phrenology ; and yet not much. It has moite 
foundation, and is far more respectable, than Mesmerism, TabLe-tarmng, 
Spirit-rapping, or even Astrology. But it is hardly as Batiflfactory as 
Physiognomy ; because you arc far more likely to get an insight into • 
man's character by looking at his face than by the examination of las 
noddle without his face. Phrenology had its rise, some soventy yean 
ago, in Germany, a land fitful in wild and ephemeral doctrines. Iti 
-ibxmdcr was a doctor of medicine, Gall, and its apostle anoth^ doctor, 
Spurzheim. With the exception of these two men, who were skilM 
anatomists, the cultivators of the doctrine have, with very few exc^ 
tions, been mere lay-brothers or amateurs, and no anatomist^ physio- 
logist, or metaphysician of mark has embraced it : on tho oontrary, 
they have one and all openly denounced it as a delusion. 

Tho followers of Phrenology define it as the doctrine of the special 
faculties of the mind, and of tho relation between their manifestationi 
and the brain. The mind is divided by them into a number of &cnltieB, 
to which they give a local habitation and a name on the outer suifaoe 
of the brain-case; insisting, without a particle of evidence, that there 
exist in the brain itself organs corresponding with the localities they 
assign to them on its envelope. The strength of the faculty is made to 
depend on the size of the supposed organ. 

Here are a few samples of the phrenological faculties:— '' AmatiTe- 
ness'* is defined as the mental faculty which leads to physical love. 
We had thought that sensual love was an instinct that had no direct 
connection with the brain, seeing that it is by no means confined to 
man, or the mammalia, but extends over the whole organized creation — 
to animals which have no special brain, and to vegetables, which have 
no brain at all. ''Inhabitiveness'^ is the faculty which propels man 
to a love of homo, &c., &c. We must suppose this faculty to be either 
altogether wanting, or very poorly developed, in the nomadic tribes of 
Australia and Ameiica, who have neither house nor home, but wander 
over hunting-grounds in quest of food, limited only by the hostility of 
neighbouring tribes, who rove for the same purpose. Neither could it 
have been well developed in the Northmen, who left Scandinavia; nor 
in the Turks, who left Asia for Europe ; nor in the Tartars, who quitted 
Tartary for China. 

The faculty of " Destructiveness," or the disposition to destroy, it 
appears, by the account given of it by the phrenologists, may be exer- 
cised either for legitimate or wicked purposes, everything depending 
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on the size of the imaginary organ. Henoe nnder it may come great 
warriors, butchers, hangmen, and murderers. ''Secretiveness" is the 
faculty which shows a propensity to do things in a clandestine manner. 
It may be exercised for a good or an evil purpose. Under it, therefore, 
may be included rogues, thieves, robbers, prudent merchants, and 
reticent statesmen. The faculty of ''Veneration," according to the 
founders of the doctrine, is one and the same with that of religion ; the 
worship of God being in direct proportion to the development of its 
organ. It ought to be wholly wanting, according to this view, in cer- 
tain savages who do not believe in the existence of any god, and 
equally so in the Hindus, who believe in too many. The faculty 
called '^ Marvellousness," as its name implies, is a strong belief in the 
miraculous and supernatural, or, in other words, extreme credulity. It 
must be eminently developed in the Hindus (although it is not yet 
proved or even alleged that it is so), since they implicitly believe that 
the stable earth rests on a tortoise, without troubling themselves about 
the pedestal on which the tortoise rests. We can &icy, too, that the 
organ must be of handsome dimensions in the brains of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, and their numerous followers. 

The organ of '' Language" is said to be situated at the back part of 
Uie orbits or sockets of the eyes, and when highly developed it causes 
the eyes to protrude, making what Dr. (Ml calls " bull-eyes," vulgariy 
called goggle-eyes. Al] p^sons having such eyes are alleged to have a 
wonderfiil facility of acquiring languages. It was this supposed fact, 
indeed, that led to Dr. Gall's discovery. If the theory be true, the 
organ ought to be eminently deficient in the pig-eyed Chinese, among 
the computed 400 millions of whom not a goggle-eyed man or woman 
is to be seen. 

As to the thirty-six faculties into which the mind of man has been 
divided by the phrenologists, and each of which is imagined to have a 
special organ of its own in the brain, no vestige, as already stated, of 
any such organs is traceable ; yet, drawing on their imaginations, the 
phrenologists proceed to assign a locality for them as if they were 
realities. " Amativeness" they make to be placed in the cerebellum, 
or little brain, which is in the back or lower part of the skuU ; it is 
double, and the measure of its power is to be judged by the extent of 
the space which lies between the backs of the ears. Directly over the 
middle of '' Amativeness" lies the region of ''Fhiloprogenitiveness," or 
the love of offspring. In most human heads there is a bump or pro- 
minence hereabouts, and upon its size depends the intensity of parental 
love. It ought to be larger in women than in men, but unluckily the 
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reverse is the case. The seat of the organs of '' CombatiTeness" and 
** Destructivcness'' are placed, like the two last, at the back or ignoble 
part of the head, and those of " Secrctiveness," "Acquisitiveness," 
and *' Constructivencss" at the side of the head. The organs of " Ve- 
neration,'* of "Hope," of "Firmness," of "Conscientiousness," of 
" Marvellousness" and "Ideality" all lie abont the top of the head. 
The organ of " Size" is allocated at the inner comer of the arch of the 
eyebrow, while the organ of " Colouring" has its station in the middle of 
the arch of the eyebrow. The organ of " Melody," or music, lies above 
the outer angle of the eyebrow. The organ of " Configuration," or the 
power which takes heed of forms and figures, is said to lie in the internal 
angle of the socket of the eye, and when large it has the peculiar effect 
of causing the owner to squint. According to this view all great 
painters ought to be squinters ; but we do not remember that Baphael 
or Titian squinted, and we are quite sure that Edwin Landseer does 
not. The organs of "Comparison" and "Causality" occupy the forehead, 
as the most intellectual portion of the brain. 

But now as to the human head, which is the subject of Phrenology. 
Excluding that portion of the face which has no essential connectioii 
with the brain, it consists of the brain itself; of three membranes which 
cover it ; of the skull, which the brain forms for its own protection, as 
the egg and the oyster form for the same purpose their own shells. Over 
this long covering of the brain lie cellular substances, skin and hair, as 
in several other parts of the body. As to the brain itself, it consists of 
two principal parts, which are duplex — the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
or great and little brain, and of the medulla oblongata, which is single, 
but of which, as it is deep-seated and incapable of manipulation, the phre- 
nologists take no account, and ascribe to it the seat of no faculty. But 
the interior of the brain contains a complex machinery, the uses of 
which, after 2000 years of examination, are utterly imknown and pro- 
bably unknowable. All 'parts of tlio brain are in connection with each 
other, and, like the heart, the lungs, and the organs of digestion, it has 
all the appearance of a single organ, being only of more complex struc- 
ture than those which have but a single function to perform, a mere 
animal one ; whereas it is called upon to perform two, an animal and 
a mental one. As far as we know, every part of it is equally engaged 
in the performance of every function, and therefore to attribute separate 
functions to separate organs, which are neither proved nor even alleged 
to exist, is but simple unattested assertion. The most skilful physio- 
logists have hitherto failed to discover the functions and uses of such 
inconsiderable organs as the " Spleen" and the " Pancreas ;" and here 
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we have men, often neither anatomists nor physiologists, pretending to 
have discovered all the functions and uses of the most complex organ of 
the human fi^me, the primary source of life and thought. 

What, then, is it that the phrenological operator has to act upon in 
so far as the living suhject is concerned ? Nothing hut the outside of 
the head. This he manipulates, which, under the circumstances, is 
nothmg else than groping or feeling in the dark. The first thing he 
encounters is the hair of the head, then the skin, then the skull, con- 
sisting of two hard tahles or layers, and then three different mem- 
branes. All these obstacles lie between his fingers and his judgment 
of the brain, and when he reaches the latter he reaches but a part of its 
mere surface. As to the skull or bony envelope, even its internal 
surface is but faintly impressed by the convolutions which characterize 
the mere surface of the brain ; while its external surface is marked by 
few inequalities, and these without any relation to the brain, their 
purpose being the insertion of muscles, or giving room for the organs of 
sight or hearing. A symmetrically-formed head, large in proportion 
to the body it belongs to, with a broad and high forehead, is an indi- 
cation of intellectual power ; but it is a matter of pure accident whether 
this power shall make its appearance in the skilful leader of a barbarous 
horde, or in a great poet or great mathematician — in an Attila, a 
Shakespeare, or a Newton. Ethnicus. 
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The change which has come over the spirit of our scientific dreams within 
the last quarter of a century is in many directions so important, in 
some so startling, in all so suggestive of future progress, that it may 
well make us pause ere we hastily pronounce on any novelty of opinion 
that challenges our attention, however wild the aspect it may seem to 
present ; for within that brief period' there are few of the sciences which 
have not established some daring innovation, or demanded some serious 
modification in existing belief. Opinions which then were not only 
wild and baseless, but even little short of positive impieties, are now 
not only innocent and respectable, but the actual creed of every ade- 
quately-informed mind. Truths, which prudence then threw out as 
suggestions and possibilities merely, are now realized facts, and utter- 

* Prc-histaric Tim4!Sf as illiistrated by Ancient ReinainSj and the Manners and 
Ctistoms of Modem Savages. By John Lubbook, F.R.S., &c., &c. Williams 
and Norgate. 1865. 
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ances and prophecies, lost amid the din of the preniliog ignofanoe^ 
are now reproduced by other men as oiiginal thoughtB; and SQchf 
doubtless, they are in many cases, though in otheni they axe mora pio- 
bably due to hints and suggestions floating on the sur&oe of opinion, 
the sources of which have been forgotten by those whose minds they 
have guided to the truth. 

So it has been always, and so it must be again and again ; buft^ 
fortunately, a toleration constantly increasing moat at last reach the 
level of fulness, nor will our caution be well able to slumber danger- 
ously when the stimuli applied to it are so numerous and so poweifiiL 
However desponding may be the comparisons which some msj indulge 
in when contrasting the past with the present, the present with the 
future, the scientiflc mind, at all events, cannot well give way to gloomy 
forebodings. Borne onwards on a stream constantly widening and 
deepening and strengthening, it looks back only to see migeatic liven 
gradually narrowing into slender threads, and looks in advance only to 
mark the unequivocal signs of a progress always accelerating, of an 
expansion which must ultimately merge in a great ocean of knowledge. 

We are reminded of these things by the circumstances under which 
we are called on to notice the work of Sir John Lubbock on Pre-historic 
Times. Seventeen years ago the precursor of this periodical, the 
« Sithnological Journal'' of the dark ages of 1848 and 49, briefly noticed, 
in its first number, the *' Natural History of the Human Species," by 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, in which a chapter or two is devoted to the 
consideration of the bones of man found among the remains of extinct 
animals, a subject which then had awakened but imperfect attention, 
and of which very few had appreciated either the signiflcaace or 
importance. Kow, it can command its special and ex&naivetretttiaee, 
is occupying the attention of eminent men in various legic^ of the 
earth, and has entered as a leading element into ethnologicab science. 
Then, the archsDologist who spoke of the remote origin of man as a 
necessary deduction from monumental evidence was quietly set aside 
as a visionary, or formally silenced, as far as that was practicahle^ 
by an appeal to irresistible authority. But, lo ! in a few short yeais^ 
those who refused the little have had to accept the great, and, after 
deeming an extra thousand years or so in the history of the earth as 
altogether preposterous, the unit of their reckonings has grown into 
millions. The anno mundi has run back beyond zero, into distances 
that look like eternities, and the first appearance of man has become a 
question on which the geologist is the only authority. 

And now, bowing his thanks to the naturalist and the palsdontok^^isti 
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who have thns bo soon and so handsomely knocked off the shackles 
from his limbs, the antiquarian may surely be allowed to indulge a 
little in the soul-comforting '* Did I not tell you so?" and to suggest 
the reasonableness of paying attention to other portions of his pro- 
phecies. There are, too, sections of the sulyect which are more 
especially his own province, and which demand a greater fEuniliarity 
with the evidences than usually falls to the share of the naturalist; and 
he may fairly insist that these shall not be too hastily slurred over by 
the new race of inquirers. If human antiquity has been so prodigiously 
extended in one point, we ought to allow every required elasticity in 
others. For surely, after having ventured to differ from the written 
word of sacred history, it would be foolish indeed were we to hold our- 
selves in thraldom to the annals of Greece or Eome. The materials 
of archsBology are the &cts furnished by its existing monuments, 
whether physical or mental, whether the vestiges of its dwellings, or 
temples, or sepulchres, or arts, or the wrecks of its languages, literatures, 
creeds, myths, and superstitions ; and these materials are to be inter- 
preted, not by what remote times have told us about them, or the like 
things, but by the same rules which have created sciences in other 
directions, and have given such luminous and startling meanings to 
the parallel materials of geologic antiquity. Monuments are best 
explained by monuments, m3rths by myths, languages by languages, 
literatures by literatures ; each subject, first, in the light of its own 
facts; then, all the collateral evidence that can be brought to bear upon 
it. That which grows out of aLuiher will always recognise in its 
structure that out of which it has grown ; and thus we may stratify 
growths, and that stratification will reveal a history, and such histories 
have, may be, ai they have often already been, startling and important 
revelations. They have given us geology with aU its wonders, and in 
the brief space of a few years, while we might have gone on castle- 
building for eternity, and been farther from the truth at last than we 
were at first, had wo continued to insist on basing our labours on 
written history. And so with archaeology, which is but geology in 
another direction : we might have had it to-day an imposing science, 
had we chosen to listen to the solitary voices that were preaching and 
warning; but ** great is Diana of the Ephesians," and venerable, and 
not to be trifled with, are the traditions and writings of Greece and 
Borne, and therefore archaeology is as yet unformed, a great desert 
of facts and conjectures, in which, to parody a celebrated American 
definition, every man's opinion is as good as every other man's, and a 
deuced deal better. 
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The geologists and zoologists, however, will now help us, we trust, 
to preach this gospel, old to them, but new to the classical inquirer; 
and we of course expect that they will set the good example of prac- 
tising what they preach, out of their special limits as well as within 
them. While the matter concerns Hippopotamua ma/or or jEiep?uu pri» 
migeniuSj we feel quite sure that everything wiU go right, for the 
aberration of one reasoner will be presently checked by the juster 
criticism of another ; but when we come to speak of the cromlech, or 
the mound, or the stone circle, or the rude monolith, then, unfortunately, 
we are all apt to fiy off at once to the Druids, or Caesar's Commentaries, 
or Tacitus, or Strabo, or Herodotus, or to the shadowy allusions in 
Genesis or Exodus — in fact, to the very authorities which, had we not 
before broken loose from them, would have prevented our ever recog- 
nising either Elephas primigenitts or Hippopotamus major, or the flints 
of the drift, or even geology itself. 

It surely is not seamanship to set sail on an unknown ocean, trusting 
implicitly to hypothetical charts, and to compasses of our own invention, 
in which the essential feature is the omission of that magnet which can 
alone give security ; and yet for how many ages has this been the 
only seamanship deemed reasonable or practical in historical inquiries, 
and how many trust to it implicitly still ! But, thanks to these inroads 
of physical science on our domain, the dawn of a better day is fast 
approaching, and the next generation or two must witness disclosui^s 
possibly not less startling or important than those which have electrified 
the present age. 

Archseology has magnificent materials at its disposal, and only waits 
for the spell which alone can give meaning to them. There is no 
mystery in this spell, nor in the mode of using it, but the working of 
it takes time, and we are in a hurry, and so try more expeditious 
methods, but only to realize in the end the truth of the adage that 
** the longest way round is the shortest way home." What we imme- 
diately want in archaology is, in the first place, a careful classification 
of monuments, based exclusively on the existing facts, and then special 
studies of the several groups, first individually, and secondly in their 
relations with each other, the great aim being to discover genuine 
sequence and stratification. These studies should precede all theories, 
all attempts at exposition. The verdict must come after the evidence, 
not before it. 

Thus, for instance, wo may take the cromlech, a very prominent 
and very important monument. Seeing that it occurs under a great 
variety of circumstances, the necessity of discriminating these arises; 
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and, as it is the tendency of ideas and customs to develop and become 
more and more elaborate, our chances of reaching the primary forms 
and meanings of the monument will be greater in the simpler than in 
the more complicated specimens. As we find the monument sometimes 
quite unconnected with either the mound or the circle — as, for instance, 
in the case of ** Kit's Cotty House'* in Kent — we must not hastily 
infer that the mound and circle once existed, and were subsequently 
removed, because we find this conjunction in the majority of cases, 
but we should rather look about in all directions, within the range of 
our information, for other isolated cromlechs, and see whether, in their 
structure and concomitants, there are any characteristics differencing 
them from those occurring in connection with the mound or circle. 

"We may next view this monument as connected with the circle 
only, such as we find it at Abury, or at Pentre Evan in Pembroke- 
shire, described by King in his Munimenta Antiqua, and then look 
for the range and specialities of this particular conjunction. Next we 
may examine it as connected with the mound, but excluding the circle ; 
and, finally, we may study it as combining the three elements of 
cromlech, circle, and mound; and in this form it presents to us two 
distinct divisions. In the one the cromlech is on the top of the 
mound, either wholly uncovered or partially or completely covered; 
and in the other we find it on the floor of the mound, sometimes so 
circumstanced that the mound may have been altogether an after- 
thought, and sometimes in a manner which clearly proves it to be an 
original and essential portion of the aggregate work. 

Kow a comparison of this kind will soon be found to present many 
important circumstances. It will, in the first place, disclose clear evi- 
dences of sequence in these monuments. Not only will the cromlech 
itself be found to advance in complexity till it ultimately merges into 
the sort of vaulted chamber and passage found in great mounds like 
that of New Grange near Drogheda and a number of Danish struc- 
tures, to say nothing of the later and more architectural monuments 
which are evidently but developments of the cromlech mound, but it 
will also be found that this advancing complication is concomitant 
with important facts in distribution, while the study altogether sweeps 
away many of the statements of early writers relative to the range of 
these monuments and their primary centres of origin. 

We are now in a condition to assert positively that these structures, 
so far from being universally, or even widely distributed, have very 
definite and often very peculiar limits, and that, so far from looking for 
their origin in any part of Asia, their true and primary scat is North- 
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western Europe, if it be not especially the British Isles. The crom- 
lech proper, whether solitary or connected with the circle or mound, 
is, in so far as the facts are yet known, altogether wanting in the 
archceology of America. Certain statements to the contrary have 
indeed been made, but they haye either been altogether vague and 
uncritical, or have not stood the test of subsequent scrutiny. 

In Africa, these monuments are found in Tunis and in Algeria, but, 
as far as we remember, not elsewhere. In Asia, they have been spoken 
of in connection with Syria and Persia, but only a very few cases have 
been distinctly mentioned. In Southern India, however, we find them 
in great numbers; but, with these exceptions, Asia is, like Africa, a 
blank. There are certain vague rumours as to the existence of such 
structures in Aiistralia, but nothing definite id recorded as to a fact 
80 curious and important should it prove true. Even' in Europe 
these monuments are strictly limited, and the lines drawn many years 
ago by Professor Worsaae in his '* Primceval Antiquities of Denmark " 
have not, we believe, been seriously modified since. These monpments 
are numerous in the British Isles, in Korth-western France, and in 
Denmark. They occur also in the southern angle of Sweden, in the 
north of Germany, and in Holland, and also in Central and Southern 
France, though more rarely. ** They occur also in Portugal and in 
Spain, while, as far as is known, they never have been discovered in 
the interior parts of Europe, in the south of Germany, Italy, Austria, 
or the east of Europe. They are very distinct from the totnbs of th0 
pagan era of those countries, both in their structure and their timple 
fiinereal contents."* 

Since this was written, however, curiously ancdogotis, if not iden- 
tical monutnehts hare been observed at Satumia, in Etruria, of which 
ttn interesting account is given by Mr. Denis in his '< Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria;" • atld similar structures are stated to have formerly 
e:kisted at Cortona und at Santa Marinella. A more minute description 
of these Satumian rtdns is still a desideratum ; fbr, though some of 
them are described as exact cotinterparts of Kit's Cotty House, they 
are spoken of in the Aggregate as " quadrangular chambers," a phrase 
which wottld suggest four side- slabs instead of two. They are mostly in 
ruins, formed of large rough slabs, one on each side, and covered eithef 
with two such slabs inclined like a penthouse, or with one very Idrge 
one sloping towards one end in the usual fhshion of such monuments. 

' Worsaae, Primaeval Antiquities of ^Denmark, Translated by W. J. Thom.s. 
8vo, London, 1849, p. 105. 
- Vol. ii., p. 814, Ac. 
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They ate mostly enclosed in a tomulnis, ^*9o m to eoneMl ail hut th$ 
emf$r itoHM, irhich rnny hare been also originally buried." These 
italics lire onr own, becanse snch absence of complete coyering, so often 
also seen in the monuments of Denmark, is little suitable to the idea 
of ft tomb any more than is the passage which usually leads to these 
so-called sepulchres. Ifo vestiges of interments are known to have been 
discovered in these Satumian chambers, but their sepulchral character 
is still taken for granted ; and the same remark is applicable to many 
other monuments of this order. 

Keither are any interments spoken of in connection with the curioils 
chambers found by Irby and Mangles on the banks of the Jordan. 
These were genuinely quadrangular chambers, being *' built of two 
long side-stones, with one at each end, and a small door in fh)nt, 
mostly facing the north ; this door was cut in the stone." ^ Otherwise 
the blocks were quite rough and apparently unhewn. The internal 
size of these chambers was only five feet, owing to the fact that the 
two end-stones were considerably tctthin the side-slabs; and why a 
space so restricted should require a permanent door seems unintelligible 
if the monument were originally sepulchral. It would be perfectly 
natural in the case of a religious shrine intended as the sanctuary of 
the sacred fire, an idea which gives consistency to a host of evidences 
which will not at all square with the sepulchral theory. 

Cromlechs or cromlech-like monuments are also spoken of as exist- 
ing in Bardinia and the Balearic Isles ; while Mr. Denis informs us, oh 
the authority of the Kotes and Sketches of Catherwood, the well-known 
ffellow-labourer of Stevens in Central America, that they exist in abund- 
ance in the Eegency of Timis, the ancient territory of Carthage. Thi^ 
Bites on which they were observed are Sidi Boosi, to the north-east of 
Hydrah, Welled Ayar, and Lheys, at the first of which places they 
'Wete particularly nimlerous.' 

We hare not yet seen the accoimt of the monuments of this kitid 
feund in Algeria by Messrs. Christy and Feraud,* and deferred to by 
Bit John Lubbock in the work before us, p. 69. We learn that they 
oeeut in ^at hutnbers in the neighbourhood of Constantine, the trt- 
TellM having seen more thdtt a thousand in three days — a number, of 
cotitisej Ifhich includes not only cromlechs, but also stone circles and 

* Travels in Egypt and Nubia. 8vo, Lond., 1823, p. 325. 

■ Cities and Cemeteries^ ibid.., p. 822. 

■ Reeueil des Notices et M&nunres dc la SodiU Archiotogiqut de la Province de 
Constcmtine, 1868, p. 214. 
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other analogous structures of the so-called Druidical type. Fourteen 
of the cromlechs were opened by the travellers, and all of them turned 
out, "as might have been expected," says Sir John, to be places of 
burial. But we also learn that the corpse was sometimes accompanied 
by rings of copper or iron, as well as worked flints and fragments of 
pottery, and *'in one case even by a coin of Faustina, who lived in the 
second century after Christ.'* But surely a find of this latter kind 
bespeaks a long subsequent, not a primary interment ; for we cannot 
for a moment suppose that cromlech building was an institution of 
Boman times, in an old Eoman colony, where almost every idea must 
have been as completely Boman as in Italy itself. That structures 
of this kind should still be erected even at the present day by some 
of the hill tribes of India, as pointed out by Sir John Lubbock 
on the authority of Dr. Hooker, ^ is curious, but not unnatural, since 
it is among such secluded populations that traditionary usages would be 
longest kept up ; but the purposes of science require much more pre- 
cise and detailed accounts of facts of this kind than travellers usually 
furnish. 

However, the range of the structures under discussion is strictly and 
curiously limited. They thin off as we recede firom North-western 
Europe, or suddenly appear in numbers in that Northern Africa in 
which we trace the footsteps of so many conquerors, and expect so 
little from the native races — a site in which Tyrian, and Eoman, and 
Saracen, and Turk have successively ruled, and in which still older 
nations have left their impress in cyclopean structures that take us 
back to pre-historic Greece and Italy ; or, finally, they appear in that 
Southern India in which, at the present day, this same Western Europe 
is building up a new empire and planting a far other and far higher 
range of monuments. 

Nor is this all. Not only do the monuments thin off, but they follow 
the coast-lines of the ocean, or the Mediterranean, thus speaking of 
special settlements or simply commercial relations in some cases, and 
of important rule in others. And, more than this, the distant monu- 
ments, where they have been accurately described, do not keep the 
ruder and more archaic forms which they often bear in the British 
Isles and North-western France. Even the monuments of Denmark, 
as far as we have seen them described or figured, have all the sharpness 
and family likeness which would bespeak an introduced civilization ; 
for these works do clearly imply civilization. We must not too rigidly 
estimate civilization by modern tests. Its ancient indices are not so 

* Hirtialnyan Joumal, vol. ii., pp. 276 and 320. 
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much the progress found in particular arts and kinds of knowledge, 
since these may be altogether of foreign importation, but rather in 
the magnitude of public works, the intelligence, social organization, 
and national wealth which they imply, and the pains and skill 
bestowed on obviously native productions. In this sense we may 
justly speak of civilizations, even in the stone age ; for what savage 
people, in a climate like England, could possibly afford to erect such a 
structure as Abury, with its long serpentine lines, or Silbury Hill, 
or Stonehenge ? Or what savage people could have the mechanical 
skill and resources to drag these immense blocks into position, and 
then erect them, elevating them, in the case of Stonehenge, fourteen 
feet clear of the ground ? In like manner, if we estimate the number 
and magnitude of the Danish monuments, even leaving out of account 
the number that must have been destroyed or rendered indistinguishable 
in the course of ages, we shall see that no such assemblage of erections 
has ever been known to be produced by savages, or to be within their 
competence or wants, least of all in a climate where men must toil if 
they would live at all, and where many must be very rich if vast 
numbers can be withdrawn from productive industry to public and 
unremunerative labour, and at a period also when time and numbers 
had to make up for the wants of the mechanical appliances which 
economize labour in ages of advanced knowledge. 

In fact, and speaking, of course, only from the sources of informa- 
tion which have been accessible to ourselves, it would be impossible to 
-write the early history of the cromlech, stone circle, or moimd from 
the materials furnished by Scandinavian and iNorth German archseology, 
and still less from those frimished by any more distant region, India 
by no means excepted. But, in the sphere embraced by the British 
Islands and North-western France, we find every variety of these 
structures, from the rudest to the most advanced, fiom Kit's Cotty 
House, or Trevethy Stone, or Plas Newydd, or Wayland Smith, &c., &o., 
up to Abury, and Stonehenge, and Camac, and Silbury Hill, and New 
Gb*ange. Nowhere else is such a variety of archaic forms, on a gigantic 
scale, presented to our notice. Worsaae does not allude, in Denmark, 
to cromlechs independent of mounds and circles, or of circles, of the 
kind in question, independent of cromlechs and moimds. There, the 
word cromlech embraces the three elements, and the cromlech itself is 
mostly of a circular or oval form, having four, five, or more supports, 
with a circular cover stone, and being altogether of a less rude type 
than the quadrilateral structures of this country. And, in the passage 
mounds, of course, where the cromlech develops into a comparatively 

VOL. I. H 
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large chamber, the departure from the primitive simplicity is still more 
marked. 

However, we merely wish to allude to these facts, not to discuss 
them. There is one case at least in which a very primitive style turns 
up at a great distance, assuming that the description given is sufficiently 
accurate — ^we mean the great circle at Darab in Persia, noticed by Sir 
William Ousely ^ ; and it is not unlikely that some very primitive works 
may exist in Tunis and Algeria, and, if so, their study will have great 
interest; but all the other descriptions we have yet met with of 
monuments of the Druidic type, out of the region of the British Isles 
and North-western France, show marked departures from the cruder 
forms, and these deviations, while unmistakably recognising those 
eaiiier forms, yet modify them in a manner which implies a progress. 
Thus Barrow ^ describes a very perfect cromlech which he met with in 
Portugal, near Monte Maro, on the road to Aroyolos, as circular and 
consisting of " stones immensely large and heavy at the bottom which, 
towards the top, become thinner and thinner, having been fashioned 
by the hand of art to something of the shape of scallop-shells. These 
were surmounted by a very large flat stone which slanted down towards 
the south, where there was a door. Three or four individuals might 
have taken shelter within the interior, in which was growing a small 
thorn- tree." Here we are reminded of Danish rather than British 
works, only that there is neither mound nor circle. 

In the only case in which we have seen the Indian monuments of 
this kind figured their derivative character is obvious. This is espe- 
cially the case with a cromlech at Pulicondah in the Camatic, on the 
road between Madras and Bangalore, described and figured in the 
Journal of the Literary Society of Madras for March 1846, in an 
article by Captain Congreve, which description is repeated by M. E. 
Biot, in an interesting communication in the nineteenth volume of the 
Memotres de la Sociite des Antiqtiatres de France. This cromlech is 
circular^ supported on five stones, like so many in Denmark, and is 
placed on a mound and surrounded by -a double circle of large stones, 
not taU and erect, as in North-western Europe, but rather irregularly 
globular, and in some cases looking as if partially shaped by art. The 
cromlech is large enough to allow five or six persons to sit down in it 
easily. Many similar works are spoken of as havingl)een met with on 
the Neilgherry Hills, and two especially are said to be identical in 
form with the one here described. Various other parallel structores 

* Travels in the East, vol. ii, pp. 122 — 6. 

« The Bible in Spain, vol. i., cap. vii., p. 119, 12mo> 1848^ 
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are spoken of in the memoir of M. Biot, most of them still less pri- 
mitiye in their character. But there is comparatively litUe yet known 
of these Indian monuments, though their structural connection with 
those of Western Europe cannot fail to invest them, ere long, with a 
very high interest. 

We have singled out the cromlech from many other classes of 
monuments which demand a different kind of study j&om that gene- 
rally hestowed on them, and we have done so, partly because it is the 
next topic in order after the hjohkenmddding» and lake- dwellings, and 
partly because we view it as likely to disclose, when more fully studied, 
a startling and important history. But at any rate there is but one 
rational mode of investigating such monuments ; and that is the purely 
scientific mode, in the sense in which the geologist has practically illus- 
trated it. 

The work of Sir John Lubbock is mainly concerned with the earlier 
times of man, and therefore it does conform to this method, not only 
when speaking within palseontological limits, but in a great measure 
"when touching on far later times, though here it is more difficult, even 
for trained minds, to escape altogether from the influence of prevailing 
opinions and forms of discussion. We everywhere recognise the calm- 
ness and caution of the scientific man, while every topic is handled in 
the fairest and most conscientious spirit. Indeed, in these respects, 
the work is wholly unexceptionable. It is also in the highest degree 
interesting as a collection of materials, though the fact of its mainly 
consisting of detached papers, previously published, deprives it of the 
unity and arrangement which an original treatise would doubtless have 
assumed. To those who are mainly in search of materiab, this defi- 
ciency will hardly be perceptible, but it will necessarily diminish the 
iatifi&ction of the general reader who may be looking out for a clear 
and vivid picture of the aggregate evidence. However, we must be 
tliankfal, and take what we can get on a subject like this ; and cer- 
tainly Sir John Lubbock has here given us a very large mass of very 
vahiable materials, liberally illustrated, and got together with all 
requisite pains and diligence, and obviously with every care to attain 
■empulous accuracy. 

Sir John adopts the now usually received division of pre-historic 
aiohttologj into four great epochs : a first and second stone age, a bronze 
age^ and an iron age — a division not yet universally adopted, but most 
fully warranted, it appears to us, by a careful comparison of the evi- 
dences. He thus distinguishes these four ages :— - 

*^ From the careful study of the remains which have como down to 
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"us, it would appear that pre-historic arcliseology may be divided 
** into four great epochs. 

Pirstlyy that of the Drift; when man shared the possession of 

Europe with the Mammoth, the. Cave-bear, the Woolly-haired 
* Ehinoceros, and other extinct animals. This we may call the 

' Palseolithic' period. 

'* Secondly, the later or polished stone age ; a period characterized 

by beautiful weapons and instruments made of flint and other kinds 
" of stone; in which, however, we find no trace of the knowledge of 
'* any metal, excepting gold, which seems to have been sometimes used 
'' for ornaments. This we may call the ' NeoHthic' period. 

" Thirdly, the bronze age, in which bronze was used for arms and 
** cutting instruments of all kinds. 

" Fourthly, the iron age, in which that metal had superseded bronze 
<< for arms, axes, knives, etc. ; bronze, however, still being in common 
" use for ornaments, and frequently also for the handles of swords and 
" other arms, but never for the blades. Stone weapons, however, of 
** many kinds were still in use during the age of bronze, and even 
« during that of iron. So that the mere presence of a few stone im- 
" plements is not in itself sufficient evidence that any ' find' belongs 
*' to the stone age. 

" In order to prevent misapprehension, it may be well to state, at 

once, that, for the present, I only apply this classification to Europe, 

though in all probability it might be extended also to the neighbouring 

parts of Asia and AMca. As regards other civilized countries, China 
'' and Japan for instance, we as yet know nothing of their pre-his- 
" toric archaeology. It is evident, also, that some nations, such as the 
" Fuegians, Andamaners, &c., are even now only in an age of stone. 

" But, even in this limited sense, the above classification has not met 
'* with general acceptance. There are still some archaeologists who 
*' believe that the arms and implements of stone, bronze, and iron 
" were used contemporaneously," pp. 2, 3. 

The work enters at length into this controversy, devoting the first 
two chapters to the bronze age, and pointing out the prominent fea- 
tures which distinguish its remains from those of the stone and iron 
ages ; and, while accepting in the main the divisions established by the 
northern antiquarians, based on their own monuments, the author 
considers their generalization as too absolute, and as requiring modi- 
fication in the present state of our knowledge. 

There is one reason, however, for the differences of opinion pre- 
vailing on this subject which has not yet received all the attention 
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it merits. In the North the monuments of the three ages — the 
stone, the hronze, and the iron — are very sharply defined In the 
British Isles and France they are flung, as it were, at random ; and 
nothing but a most careful, critical, and ample study, on the scientiflc 
basis already alluded to, coxdd well suggest this triple division, while 
the inquiry was limited to this particular region ; and such a study 
these monuments have not yet received. Now, however, that light 
has been thrown on them by the Scandinavian remains, it is easy to 
see that we have our three eras here also ; but, if, even in Scandinavia, 
there are facts which suggest the necessity of great caution in our 
generalizations, it is not to be wondered at that British antiquarians 
should find reasons for entire scepticism as regards this theory. Still it 
must not be forgotten that this scepticism has not been suggested by 
the facts themselves, but by the bias received from the pre-existing 
state of opinion. Our historical theories have disinclined us to accept 
the inferences naturally suggested by the monuments, and we have too 
readily adopted interpretations consistent with our foregone conclusions. 

But a still more important element in this discussion is that of the 
essential and primary destination of the cromlech and cromlech mound. 
Are these structures essentially and primarily sepxdchral, or are they 
religious monuments ultimately used for sepulchral purposes ? Various 
other kinds of mounds are obviously sepulchral — those of the bronze and 
iron ages, for instance, and a large number of the mounds of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Eastern Europe and Eastern Asia, &c. &c. — ^but are the 
particular mounds in question such ? The theory that the cromlech 
was an altar is now entirely and very properly abandoned, but has not 
the sepulchral theory also been accepted too hastily ? The mere fact of 
finding interments in a particular class of monuments, even were they 
found imiversally, which, in this case, they are far from being, would 
not in the least prove that such monuments were originally meant to 
be sepulchres, for we fimd interments very generally in Christian 
churches, which were certainly not built for this purpose. In the 
absence of history, the destination of a structure can only be inferred 
from its formation ; nor could even a history be reliable if it greatly 
contradicted the evidences of construction. Now it can hardly be 
denied that, in this case, there are many circumstances which not only 
could not have suggested the sepulchral history, but which do not at 
all harmonize with it, while there are a variety of facts which become at 
once intelligible if we regard these monuments as religious structures. 

It may not be easy to determine the form of religion which these 
monuments imply, especially if we view them isolatedlyj but, viewing 
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them in the light of general archflBology, it is by no means impossible 
to see our way to many safe deductions. 

One of the oldest symbols of divinity is fire, and in many important 
and most ancient religions the maintenance of a perpetual fire was an 
essential institution. If we view the cromlech as a shrine for this 
sacred fire, we seem to have at once an answer for many difficulties. 
Thus, for instance, we see why structures so imposing, and which, in 
many cases, must have been works of immense labour, were erected at 
a time when we can neither trace nor presume the existence of parallel 
labour in other directions, whether public or private. Wherever we 
have accurate information, we see that the great works of every era 
and coimtry are religious or defensive, and that sepulchral monuments 
rarely, if ever, assume proportions in any way approaching to those of 
the religious erections of their time and place ; for it is not to be expected 
that any people will do more for the memory of dead kings or heroes 
than they will for the worship of the living gods to whom they look 
up for every blessing. It is, therefore, incongruous with all our 
certain knowledge that such vast labours should be devoted to mere 
tombs in an age when the dwellings of the proudest chiefs, and, in 
this case also, the temples of the most venerated gods, were of too firail 
a character to leave a vestige of their existence to remote times. 

As sacred shrines, and the equivalents of liie temples of later days, 
the character of these monuments is quite natural. Erected in an age 
of stone axes and hammers, Hiey are necessarily rude. Meant to 
endure for centuries, they are composed of vast blocks firmly set 
up, and often poised with great skill and ingenuity, while their 
smoother sur&ces are always turned inwards, a point which would be 
of far too little consequence to be so universal as it is had these monu- 
ments been intended to be fiUed up with earth, buried under a mound, 
and never disturbed. 

As to location, these monuments are placed on commanding eminences 
or extensive plains, where, as in the case of the Teocallis of Mexico, 
the ceremonies of religion could be witnessed by thousands of wor- 
shippers. We often find them, in these circumstances, with no vestige 
of a mound connected with them, and not unfrequently in cases where 
it cannot be imagined, with any show of reason, that a mound could ever 
have existed — as, for instance, in the case of the cromlech which stood 
in the great work at Abury, within one of the two inner circles. 
In many of these structures no vestige of interment has ever been 
detected, as far as is kno\w. Even when placed on mounds, they 
are often entirely exposed and entirely empty, except when soil has 
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partially accnmtdated, or sand has been driycn in by the wind, as has 
been distinctly stated of so many of these works in India. On this 
▼iew, also, it is natural to find in so many cases permanent passages 
leading to these chambers ; and still more characteristic are the evi- 
denoes fhmished of the long-continued action of fire on the floors of 
many of them, so much so that this fact has entered into the general 
description which Worsaae gives of the superposed cromlechs of Den- 
mark. '^The floor of the chamber itself is paved partly with flat 
stonesy partly with a number of small flints, which appear to have been 
exposed to a very powerful heat." ^ 

In this view also the connection of the cromlech, flrst with the stone 
circle, and subsequently with the mound, is quite natural. Both are 
weU-known religious symbols. The circle represents the zodiac or 
solar course, the universe, &c., &c. ; the mound is the type of the 
sacred mountain which plays such an important part in many mytho- 
logies, as the residence of the gods and the flnal resting-place of 
deified heroes. And thus at last the conjunction of the three symbols 
gives US the prototype of some of the most imposing structures of 
India. 

In this train of associations, too, we seem to see the early stages of 
the cavern worship which in India and Eg}^t produced so many 
remarkable monuments. The cromlech becomes partially covered in ; 
it becomes a cave; there is a passage leading to it up the mouind. 
Finally, it is placed on the floor of the mound, and the mound itself 
assumes imposing dim^isions. The sacred fire would now be placed 
in this sanctuary, accessible only to the priests, the general worship 
being conducted on the summit of the mound, where sacrifices might 
be offeied up, and victims slain in the presence of the crowds spread 
over the surrounding plain. A little wooden chapel on the summit of 
Bilbury Hill, or the mound of New Grange, would at once convert 
these structures into Teocallis, on which the priests of Uuitzilipochtli 
might have slaughtered their human victims, or kindled the sacred fire 
at the commencement of a new age. 

In nearly all the great centres of religion there has been a tendency 
to bury the dead in sacred places, in the vicinity of temples, and often 
within them. In many cases we find that the temple of a god was 
also supposed to contain his tomb, and in numerous instances, when 
kings were the presumed descendants of gods, the traditions of mytho- 
logy became practical institutions, and mound-burial, among other 
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things, was the usage for distinguished personages. This custom fixed, 
nothing would he more natural than to bury important chiefs in the 
cromlech mounds, still traditionally sacred, even when belonging to a 
long-perished creed. Then the passages would be closed up, if the 
cromlech was on or within a mound, and, if otherwise, a mound 
would be thrown over it, and this, of course, would be without a passage. 

On this view we can see how the pyramids of Egypt, originally terraced 
or graded structures, in many cases all but identical with the Teocallis of 
Mexico and Central America, would have a king buried in their inner 
chamber, and then have their terraces or grades filled up with masonry 
or bricks, as we now see them, and be thenceforth not the abandoned 
temples of a perished creed, but the tombs of a series of kings. 

In this view also the monuments of Western Europe are brought 
into far more intimate and important connection with the general 
stream of ancient thought than they can be brought on the received 
theory. Nor is there anything surprising, on this principle, in our 
occasionally finding in such wor£s interments of widely different eras, 
even when such interments are plainly the original ones. But the 
great fact which would stand forth luminously, upon this hypothesis, is 
that, however old might be the interments, the monuments themselves 
were vastly older still ; and a fact like this is well worth the trouble of 
being carefully tested : for, should such a state of things turn out to be 
true, the face of remote antiquity would be changed, and we should 
see Western Europe, even in the stone age, anticipating the pre- 
eminence which it is again assuming in these later times. We should, 
perhaps, see these islands of ours, a great seat of dominion, trafficking 
in the Mediterranean, erecting temples or shrines in Portugal, in Italy, 
in Palestine, in Persia, carrying their arms and their creeds into the 
Baltic, and finally planting an empire even in Southern India. We 
do not, of course, say that these things were really so, but we do say 
that there arc numerous and startling hints of some such events, and 
that the entire subject demands a most careful study. 

We have been led farther by this topic than wc intended. We 
meant to have more confined our remarks to the volume before us, 
though, perhaps, in the case of a work which is essentially one of 
materials rather than of opinions, we should have failed within our 
limits to give a just idea of it. The reader must consult for himself in 
a case like this. He will find a full and fair account of the entire 
range of facts and current opinions connected with the early remains 
of man as discovered in the drift, in the kjokkenmoddings, in peat- 
bogs, in lake-habitations, in mound burials, &c., &c. There are two 
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chapters on the Brazen Age, one on the use of stone in ancient times, 
and then follow snccessively Tumuli, Lake-habitations, Danish 
Kjokkenmoddings or shell-mounds, Korth American Archaeology and 
Cave men, to each of which topics a special chapter is devoted. After 
this come two chapters on the Antiquity of Man, three on Modem 
Savages, and finally one devoted to a concluding survey .and its 
inferences. 

These chapters on savages will be found full of interest ; and it is a 
strictly scientific process to study the present so as to make it throw 
light upon the past. This process is one of the keys of geology, and 
we must make it one in archaeology also. Our author has by no means 
wasted his time, or that of his readers,* in thus giving a resume of 
the peculiar facts which the savage state at present exhibits. Many 
of these fiEu^ts may be familiar to some of us, but there are few who 
have read so extensively as to be able to turn over these chapters 
without deriving from them much instruction. Our limits will not 
permit the consideration of such specialities of opinion as Sir John 
Lubbock has here advanced or favoured ; but one thing, at all events, 
we can say for the book — viz., that, whether we agree with it or not, 
no one can possibly quarrel with it, for a more conscientious and 
TiTnuumTning work it would not be easy to meet with. 



ANTHKOPOLOGY AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The current number of the Anthropological JRenieio has an article devoted 
to the " Prospects of Anthropological Science at the British Association of 
1865." It urges the standard claim of the Anthropological Society of 
London to have anthropology recognised in the Association by a distinct 
section, not only on the ground of its being an important science, but also 
on that of its being as yet unrecognised in that body, this second position 
being based on the theory that Ethnology, which is recognised, is not the 
same science as Anthropology, but a wholly subordinate one, a mere 
department of anthropology. 

Had the purely scientific aspect of the question been adhered to in this 
paper, we should have had nothing to do but simply to refer to the article in 
our last month's issue, in which the entire subject is discussed in detail ; 
but the writer has chosen to attribute unworthy motives to the opposition 
made to the claims in question, and we are compelled to allude to the 
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subject lest our silence might be claimed as a recognition of the justice of 
such charges. 

The writer talks of the " ungenerous motives qf a faction in the Ethno- 
logical Society." To those who reaUy know that society, and the character 
of its prooeedings, such a charge will be simply ridiculous. Baseless in 
itself, it4s introduced without a particle of evidence, and is directed against 
men utterly beyond the littleness which it implies, to say nothing of its 
more serious aspects. If members of the Ethnological Society have 
opposed the claims in question, they have done so on the same grounds 
that other scientific men have opposed them ; or, if there be any thing 
special in their opposition, it has been based on the conviction that 
Ethnology and Anthropology are not two sciences, as certain anthro- 
pologists wish to make out, but one and the same science under two 
distinct names. Not a shadow of evidence is adduced to show that their 
asserted belief is not perfectly conscientious, and yet the writer does not 
hesitate to attribute their opposition to unworthy motives; and this 
gratuitous charge he calls " lifting the veil '* ! And it is so, indeed, but 
not in the sense intended. 

" The real motive," he further adds, of the opposition of ethnologists, 
** is simply jealousy of the increasing popularity of our science and number 
of our adherents." To make charges which cannot be proved, and which 
can only be met by simple denial, is a mode of argument which may suit 
certain orders of mind ; but we should have fancied that, in a case which 
is assumed to be so strong, an effort would have been made for some 
better argument than simple abuse and mere assertion. 

No doubt ethnologists, like other people, look with some cariosity at 
the rapid growth of the new society and make their comments thereon. 
This growth is altogether a phenomenon. We see nothing like it in any 
other scientific body in the country. But the reason is obvious : the laws 
of this growth are special, and such as our other scientific societies have 
not adopted, nor are likely to adopt. Bather than grow on these terms 
the Ethnological Society would infinitely prefer to dissolve at once. 

" On no scientific grounds can ethnologists continue their opposition." 
Such is another of these confident statements ; but this one fortunatelv 
does admit of something more than denial ; and a full answer to it was 
before the public in our last number, simultaneously with the charge itself. 
The burden of defence now rests on those who have ventured to make 
80 rash an assertbn. 

We shall not foUow the writer in his eloquent peroration — ^in his hope 
that, ''in the name of honesty and the common 'love of truth which 
scientific men profess/' ethnologists will not " resort to a fresk series of 
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petty tridn to gain their end," &c., &c. We will merely add that, even 
if rach dii|g;e8 oonld be proved true, their introduction into a Bcientiiio 
oontroyersj would be wholly unbecoming. To make them upon purely 
gratuitoas surmises is a fault which we must leave others to characterize. 
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At the meeting of the 27th of June, John Crawfurd, Esq., President, in 
the chair, the paper read, as mentioned in our lost issue, was a '' Eeport 
on the Indian Tribes of the North-west Coast of America, in the Vicinity 
of the 49th Parallel of North Latitude," by Captain Wilson. It was a 
long, elaborate, and very interesting communication, of which there was 
only time to read selected portions ; but it \nll doubtless appear in full in 
the next volume of the Society's Transactions. It relates to the Indian 
tribes with which the Boundary Commission was chiefly brought into 
contact during the course of its operations on the 49th parallel ; and these 
tribes are classed under the three great heads of Cowitchan, Selish, and 
ILootenay — ^the Cowitchans being on the west of the Cascade Mountains, 
the SeHsh between the Cascade and Eocky Mountains, and the Kootenay 
on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

The traditions, legends, and habits of the Selish and Kootenay, or 
interior Indians, would lead to the belief that they are of the same race as 
the great tribes of Crees, Blackfeet, Crows, Sious, kc., and a gradual 
westerly movement of the Indian tribes would naturally take place as the 
advance of the whites drove them from the seaboard. The range of the 
Cascade Mountains forms as marked a division of the native tribes of the 
West as it does of the fauna and climate. Besides differences of feature, 
there are many customs amongst the coast tribes peculiar to themselves, 
sooh as the flattening of the head amongst the Cowitchans, the mode of 
burial of the dead in boxes or canoes, &c. 

The Cowitchans inhabit a portion of the east and south-east coasts of 
Vancouver's Island, and the country in the vicinity of the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, from the sea to the Cascade Mountains. Of the numerous 
tribes into which they are divided, the Cowitchans, or parent stock, living 
on the Cowitchan river, some distance to the north of Victoria, are the 
most powerful, their numbers being estimated at over 2000. 

These tribes resemble each other greatly in appearance and habits, such 
differences as exist being principally due, the writer thinks, to locality 
and the means by which they obtain their living. Thus the Indians of 
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Chilukweyuk, who bunt a great deal on foot, are, from constant exercise, 
much more robust in appearance, manly and open-bearted in manner, than 
their brethren of Vancouver's Island. The custom of flattening the bead 
prevails amongst the tribes on the island, and as far up the Fraser Elver as 
Fort Langley ; but, above this, the writer does not remember seeing an 
Indian with a flattened skull, or an infant undergoing the process — a 
common sight in the neighbourhood of Esquimalt and Victoria. 

The stature of the Cowitchans is diminutive, ranging from five feet to 
five feet six, and occasionally to five feet seven or five feet eight inches. 
Amongst the more inland tribes the women are five or six inches shorter. 
The hair is black or very dark brown, coarse, straight, and allowed to 
grow to its full length, either falling in one large mass over the neck and 
shoulders, or plaited and done up in tresses round the head. The faces of 
both sexes are generally broad, the forehead low, the eyes black, bright, 
and piercing, though generally small, and set in the head obliquely, like 
the Tartar or Chinese ; the nose broad and thick, with large nostrils ; the 
cheek bones high and prominent ; the mouth large and wide, with thick 
lips, especially the under one ; and the teeth large and of a pearly white 
when young, but soon discoloured and worn down by the hard service 
they have to go through, masticating the tough dry salmon which consti- 
tutes their principal food. Indeed, so much is this the case, that most of 
the old women met with had their teeth worn down to a level with the 
gum. The Vancouver Island tribes have broad shoulders and good chests, 
but the lower part of their bodies is much deformed, the legs being small, 
crooked, and weak, with thick ankles, arising from their spending the 
greater part of their b'ves squatting on their calves in a canoe, which is the 
favourite, and indeed almost the only means of locomotion made use of by 
these Indians. The women increase this deformity by binding tight 
bandages round the lower part of the leg. The Chilukweyuks are, bow- 
ever, an exception to this, having straight, well-formed legs, the result of 
their more active life. The complexion, when washed, is a dark olive, 
the colour of the face being deepened by exposure to a dark brown. 

The intellect of the Cowitchans is of a low order, but they show great 
ingenuity in the manufacture of their nets, canoes, &c. Whether from 
fear or inclination, they were always honest in their dealings with the 
members of the Commission ; and, though scattered in small parties over a 
large tract of country, presenting every opportunity for it, no case of theft 
by an Indian occurred during the eighteen months spent amongst them. 

The religion of these Indians, and their ideas about it, are now so con- 
fused and mixed up with the Christian doctrines and traditions they have 
learned from the Roman Catholic priests that it is very difficult to find 
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out anything reliable about it. They appear to have had some vague 
idea of a great spirit, represented on the tombs as a large bird having 
some fantasfic resemblance to an eagle, to whom they made offerings, and 
who showed his displeasure by thunder, storms, and lightning ; and also 
that the good would go to some place where they would find plenty of 
game and spend their days in comfort, whilst the bad would suffer from 
hunger and the chilling blasts of winter. They are firm believers in 
ghosts, spirits, omens, &c., and are fond of rekting fables and stories. 
Each tribe has its " Tomanoas," doctor, priest, juggler, or whatever he 
may be, who is believed to have great powers, including that of producing 
rain. 

The Selish race inhabit the country between the Cascade and Rocky 
Moantains, in the vicinity, and to the north and south of the 49 th 
parallel of north latitude, with the exception of that portion watered by 
the Kootenay river. The various tribes appeared to be offshoots of one 
parent stock, and resemble each other greatly in appearance, maimers, and 
costoma. The Selish and Kalispelms, however, have the; highest character 
for bravery and all the virtues of savage life. 

The average height of the men is about five feet six or five feet 
seven inches, few exceeding the latter height ; and the women are about 
nx inches shorter. The hair is black or dark brown, coarse, straight, and 
grows to an extraordinary length. The face is oval ; forehead higher than 
amongst the coast tribes. Eyes black and bright ; nose frequently aqui- 
line amongst the men, but broad and thick in the women ; cheek bones 
high and prominent ; mouth large, with thick lips, and the teeth large and 
good. The senses of sight and hearing are highly developed. These 
people are well made, active, and capable of great endurance. The com- 
plexion is rather lighter than that of the Cowitchan. The men change 
UtUe with age, but the women age early and rapidly. The intellect, 
though of no very high order, is decidedly superior to that of the coast 
tribes. 

lake all other Indians, the Selish are inveterate gamblers ; they are, 
liowever, brave, honest, polite, unobtrusive, and dutiful to their parents. 
life difficulty or disturbance arose during the eighteen months the Commis- 
aicm spent amongst them, and parties of two or three used to travel about 
with perfect safety ; yet many of these were the same tribes which had 
given the Americans so much trouble in the years 1857 — 58. 

The language is not near so guttural as the Cowitchan, and is much 
more readily picked up by a stranger. As fisur as could be learnt, there 
was little or no grammatical construction. 

There are a great many very curious and pretty legends among the 
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Selish, in all of which the " Coyati," or small prairie wdf, is the most con- 
spicuous figure. One tradition is that the present sun is only a portion 
of an old one which existed years before any man li?ed, and was broken 
in some mysterious way by the little Wolf. 

The Kootenays inhabit the country watered by the Kootenay, Flatbow» 
or, as it is sometimes called, McGiilivray's Biver, and are divided into 
two tribes, the " Aldshldnookaniks," or Upper Kootenays, living imme- 
diately at the base of the Eooky Mountains, in that part of the country 
commonly known as the Tabacco Plains, numbering about 450 ; and the 
** Akuchoklacktas," or Lower Kootenays, scattered over the country from 
the southernmost point of the great bend of the Kootenay near Chelempta, 
northwards to the Kootenay Lakes, and numbering about 200, making a 
total of 660. 

From the shortness of time spent in the Kootenay country, but few 
particulars could be learnt about this very interesting tribe, which, speak- 
ing a widely different language, and walled in by high ranges of mountains, 
is entirely isolated, and has had far less intercourse with the whites than 
any of the surrounding tribes. 

The Kootenays were decidedly the finest race of Indians met with 
during the progress of the Ck>mmiB8ion : the men were tall, averaging 
five feet nine inches, with sharp features, aquiline noses, black hair and 
eyes, and very bng black eyelashes, which form one of the most striking 
peculiarities in their appearance. They bear the reputation of being brave, 
honest, and truthfiAl, and pride themselves on the fact that no white man 
has ever been killed by one of their tribe. Though naturally quiet and 
inoffensive, when occasion demands they show themselves inferior to none 
in all warlike aooomplishments, and, notwithstanding the small number of 
their tribe, manage to hold their own against the Blackfeet in the frequent 
skirmiahes which take place on the common hunting-ground. 

The chiefs are much respected, and have great authority amongst their 
own particular portion of the tribe. The lodges, canoes, arms, &c., as 
well as the habits, customs, and general mode of life, are the same as 
those of the Selish ; and what has been said of the latter in these respects 
may be equally applied to the Kootenays. The "Little Wolf" also 
occupies the same prominent position in their legends, 

Jidy 4th, John Ceawfubd, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The paper of the evening was by Br. Bonoyan, '' On Craniology and 
Phrenology in relation to Ethnology." The aim of the writer was to 
insist on the importance of the subject, to invite discussion, to place in 
a clear light the ftmdamental facts and deductiona of the seienoey and 
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answer some of the more prominent objections of those who are 
opposed to its claims; and in these respects the paper fulfilled its 
objects very satisfisuitorily. It commented on the labours of the modem 
school of craniologistSy insisting on the futility of such inquiries when 
not conjoined with the study of cerebral functions, and expressing 
astonishment that such minute attention should be bestowed on the 
mere casket which enclosed the treasure, while that alone which 
could possibly give it value was so greatly neglected. The writer 
also availed himself of some testimonies to the reasonableness of the 
ftindamental principles of phrenology given by eminent men, who, he 
contended, could have had no imdue bias in favour of a doctrine which 
they revised to accept as a whole, and particularly instanced Hugh 
Miller, firom whom he gave a very interesting quotation, and Dr. 
Whately, the late Archbishop of Dublin. 

The chairman, in inviting discussion on the paper, ex])ressed his 
entire dissent from the doctrines of phrenology, commenting on the 
impossibility of tracing in the brain any divisions equivalent to the 
phrenological organs, and the fiirthcr impossibility of detecting the pre- 
cise shape of the brain tlirougli its various covering.^. 

Ux. Wallace, on being called on by the ch airman, stated his 
disappointment that the paper had scarcely touched the ethnological 
bearings of phrenology, the point of main interest to the Society. At 
the same time he declared his own conviction, based on careful thought 
and observation, that the main doctrines of phrenology were thoroughly 
sound, though he was by no means x)i'opared to go the lengths of its 
special supporters. 

Mr. Hodgson, in an address of great earnestness, reviewed the 
objections raised by the previous speakers, exhibiting a complete fami- 
liarity with the subject, and giving a very able and eloquent exposition 
and defence of its doctrines. 

Ifr. Dunn, on being appealed to by Dr. Donovan, also emphatically 
declared himself in favour of the science, on the basis of the patholo- 
CJcal fects observed by himself and recorded by others, as well as upon 
those of developmental anatomy, both comparative and human, and 
quite irrespective of the numerous cranioscopic^l observations ef Gall, 
Bpurzheim, Combe, and Cams. 

After some remarks by Dr. Wild, who gave a case illustrative of the 
practical value of phrenology, some controversy arose as to the further 
continuance of the discussion, the chainnan deciding on its termina- 
tion, as the Council had promised a short space of time to a paper by 
Professor Bell, on what he termed Visible Speech. 
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Professor Bell, in a brief address, cailed attention to his discovery 
of a Universal Alphabet, by means of which may be expressed all the 
possible modifications of articulate sound ; and, startling as the statement 
must seem, there can be no doubt that the method adopted works in the 
right direction for realizing the end in view, even if it should in any way 
fail to attain it. 

The system is at present a secret ; for, as the nature of the case does not 
admit of any patent rights in such an invention, the discoverer wishes it 
to be taken up by the Government. The descriptions given are therefore 
purposely restricted ; but, to make up for this, every kind of practical test 
is eagerly offered. On the present occasion various difficult words were 
repeated to Mr. Bell, who wrote them down, and then handed the writ- 
ing to his sons, who in the meantime had left the room, to be out of 
hearing, and who were now recalled. They certainly pronounced them 
astonishingly well, all things considered ; they did not always succeed at 
first in the more difficult cases, but, on being told of their failure, they 
reached the true sounds after one or two trials, and this purely from the 
written character. 

In fact the discoverer seems to us to have attempted even more than is 
needed. What is wanted is simply to be able to express all the genuine 
sounds of a language. We do not see why an educated speaker must 
needs imitate all the additional harshnesses of a boor or a savage ; yet 
this seemed to us to be in the programme, and the feat really looks as if 
it were at all events theoretically possible — as if the system admitted of 
it, should any one be able to draw out all its powers. 

The characters represent to the eye the positions of the organism in 
vocal utterance, and admit of being modified as these positions vary. 
The idea of the system is therefore thoroughly sound, and the question is 
simply a practical one. We learn, too, that the fundamental characters 
are only thirty-four in number, which is certainly as near an approach to 
simplicity as the nature of the case seems at all to permit. Altogether 
the matter evidently deserves careful consideration, and can scarcely fail 
of ultimately eventuating in success ; and therefore it should, if possible, 
be made to succeed at once, so that the discoverer may have the satisfac* 
tion of witnessing the triumph of his long labours, as well as of receiving 
some material advantage from them. 
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THE PLACE OF MAN IN THE ANIMATE SCALE. 

{Continued from page 71.) 

§ VL Functional Evidences of the great Stuucturat. Sipeut- 
OEiTY AND Complexity op the Human as compaked with 
THE SiMiAL Brain. 

We have examined in the foregoing section the position assumed by 
Professor Huxley, tlmt an immense gulf in function does not necessarily 
imply an equivalent gulf in structure, and shown that the illustration 
offiBred in proof of this assertion entirely fails in its object, and does not 
at all touch the point really at issue. It shows us how slight alterations 
in a mechanism may impair or destroy, but it does not at all show us how 
such changes can produce a vast improvenient. This question of organic 
improvement is of supreme importance in the case under consideration ; 
and I shall now bring some additional evidence to bear upon it. 

Functional improvement may consist either in an increase of power or 
fiunlity of use in existing functions, or in the superaddition of new ones. 
An increase of power may be given in several ways : we may intensify the 
external force which acts on the organ, or diminish friction, or otherwise 
remove impediments ; or we may enlarge the capacity of the organ, or so 
■Iter it as to allow the motive force to act more efficiently than before. 
Three of these means, however, may be at once excluded as bearing alike 
on the two organisms compared. The motive force in the case of an 
animat>e structure is external nature — air, water, food, heat, light, and 
other external influences. These are virtually the same for man and the 
ape, or, if there be any difference in favour of man, that difference is one 
of his own creation, and therefore presupposes his inherent superiority. 
Oiigina]]y, man must have stood as naked and defenceless as the ape, as 
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regards external nature ; and even as matters now stand he enjoys no real 
advantage, as far as this argument is concerned, unless it be true that the 
physical condition of the ape is unsuitable to its nature ; a position, we 
presume, which no naturalist will venture to take, and certainly one which 
no naturalist woidd be able to establish. As to impediments to due action, 
they are, of the two, less likely to exist in the case of the unfettered ape 
than in that of man, subject to a thousand restraints created by his 
superior powers and duties. And as to mechanistic efficiency, we have no 
i-eason for inferring that Nature is less skilful in the case of one animal 
type than in that of another, but, on the contraiy, -every reason for believ- 
ing that all her normal formations are perfect in their kind. 

These conditions, then, being excluded, if we wish to obtain an increase 
of power in one of two like organs or organisms^ we cjan only do so by an 
equivalent increase in size, and this does not come within the category of 
great functional increase produced by slight organic changes. If the 
human brain differed from that of the ape in power only, and not in kind, 
in functional force, and not in functional diversity, then man could only 
have double the mental power of the ape by having a brain twice the size^ 
of a simial brain, and to have fifty times the mental power he must have 
a brain fifty times the size. Now it is quite clear that no such dispropor- 
tions in volume of brain exist between these two animals; while it is 
'equally clear that the disproportions in mental power are far greater than 
this, even in Professor Huxley's own view of the matter. It is'plain, <then, 
that we have to consider something more ihan functional and organic 
volume in the case of thdie two animals. 

There are, however, a set of cases which, hastily viewed, do ^ecm to 
countenance the statement of Professor Huxley. But the illusion vanishes 
when we examine them carefuUy and in detail. Two guns mity be made 
to the same size ond pattern to all appearance, and yet, with the ^me 
charge of powder, one shall only carry half the distance of the other. (But 
then a moment's consideration will make it evident that the one rgun, as 
compored -with the other, is in some respect badly made. It offers tW 
^edimenis of «ome sort to the action of the ball or to that tof the charge. 
It brings tfs, therefore, into the category of impedimental eausatioa; and the 
inferiority of its -structure is practically equivalent to iigury vsnd abnor« 
mality, and implies want of skill or care on the part of the constniotor ; 
and if the difference in efficiency amounts to a gulfy the inferior piece^must 
be a very bungling affair indeed. Nature, assuredly, shows no fiuoh 
bungling as this in her typical workings. Accident may mar her design 
in the case of the individual ; we may talk of an abnormal vplantor animal, 
but no one talks, or rationally can talk, of abnormal ^species, >geiiefa. 
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clasaes, or kingdoms. The worker that coald reach perfection m the case 
of man oould not be a bungler in that of the ape. 

On the other hand, if we have two gims similar in size, i)crfect in make, 
and yet differing immensely in efficiency, it is clear that one of them must 
have an order of stmctiuc immensely sui)crior to that of the other ; for 
where the motive power is cqiml, the only other element of causation is 
stnicture. However, in the case of an experiment so siuiplc as that hero 
implied, it is plain that we could not by means of struetunil changes only, 
and irrespective of increased size and motive force, produce an imniinse 
gulf in function between any two pieces ; and if wn reniruibcr that coni- 
pleuty is but the repetition of simplicities, it will be evident that what is 
wkerently impossible in a simple case is ecpially so in a complex one, 
since if it be impossible in every separate element of an aggregate, it is im- 
possible in the whole. If, then, man differed from the ape in nmoimt only 
of mental power, and not in kind of power also, it is plain that ho could 
only do this by having a brain immensely larger than that of the ape ; but 
this he plainly has not got. The difference in size between the two brains, 
though very important in eciinin aspects, is a n.crc nothing when ccnn- 
pared with the aggregate functional disproportion ; and it is i)lain, there- 
fore, that the case beforct us is not one of mere volimie of mental force, or 
one of mere size or efficiency in like cerebral structures, but one of new 
'kinds of function, and consequently of new kinds of structure. 

The superaddition of a new kind of fmiction necessitates the formation 
of B distinct organ for its production : if an animal is to see, it must hav(! 
an optic apparatus ; if to hear, an acoustic one ; and if it is to have? a nc^w 
internal sense, whether intellectual or emotional, it must equally havi^ a 
special organ for its production. The number of primitive powers pos- 
sessed by an animal is, therefore, the mimber of its distinct organs ; and 
if those powers be capable of distinct subdivision or modification, their 
TOgans must have a parallel subdivision. If a watch is not only to tell 
"^he time, but also to strike the hours, it must have a superadded eontri- 
ymuse to enable it to discharge this new function ; and every additional 
iiineiion which we require of it necessitates the formation of an additional 
-Qontrivanoe : nor can one of these contrivances do the work of another ; 
■mh is precisely fitted for its own work, and from that very fact is dis- 
qualified from doing any other kind of work. These are the necessities of 
medumism — of all mechanism, no matter what its kind or grade ; whether 
vital or non-vital, animate or inanimate, spiritual or material, matters not 
in the least, for mechanism is but an organised and interacting sequence 
of causations, and the laws of causation are everywhere one and the same. 
When, therefore, we give to vital mechanism powers which would be 
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absurdities in the case of non-vital structures, it is plain that we are 
dealing with laws which we have but imperfectly comprehended, or with 
applications of them in which our perceptions are confused. Wherever 
we do understand vital mechanism, wc set that its principles are identical 
with those which regulate the works of our own hands. 

It is clear, then, that no slight modification of a normally efficient struc- 
ture can greatly enhance its power, and least of all give to it an entirely 
new power. Nothing short of a new apparatus can do this. If we want 
our gun to fire north and east at the same moment, we must make 
and fit a new ban-el to it ; and if we wish it to fire in fifty directions at 
once, we must add forty-nine ban*els to it : nothing else will do, t\im and 
contrive as we may. No amount of exercise or favour of circumstances 
will enable it to take aim in two directions at once, nor cause it to develop 
other barrels from its side ; yet naturalists have told us that the living gun 
can do this. But they have told us so, not by drawing upon their know- 
ledge in a case really undcretood, but by taxing conjecture to furnish 
means of escape from a hibyrinth of difficulties. The moment we analyze, 
and separate, and mentally dissect, we see that the living gun is as rigidly 
circumscribed by formative laws as the heaviest piece of ordnance ever 
turned out from a national dockyard ; nay, circumscribed by the very same 
laws. 

But the matter may be tested in a still more striking manner than this. 
We will take a gorilla on the one hand, and on the other a man of the 
same general size and weight. That man may belong to the very highest 
order of human intelligences : let us assume that he does so. In what does 
his superiority consist ? In aggregate size and weight there is, by hypo- 
thesis, an equality : in external conditions — in other words, in the primary 
motive power — there cannot be any difference worth mentioning. The 
gorilla is in a climate which perfectly suits him — in his native climate, 
the climate of his race from immemorial time. He has suitable food, that 
which he prefers, and which his race has always eaten ; he has the best of 
society, according to his own notions and tastes — that of his brother and 
sister gorillas, and of his and their little ones ; and, finally, he has all the 
required stimulus of antagonism, whether in the clashing of gorilla interests, 
or in the interference of more foreign foes. What greater external advan- 
tages can man enjoy ? If food, climate, society, sympathy, and antagonism 
are more potent causes in his case, it can only be because the organism on 
which they act is of a superior kind. 

Under these circumstances, then, whence comes the functional superiority 
of man ? Size, weight of metal, and charge being equal, the gun can 
only be superior in function, in proportion as it is superior in structure. 
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Tlierc is no other element of power in the case. Let iis look a little into 
detaib. 

The bones whieh support, and the muscles which move tliesc two beings 
must, in a general way, be equal in size and ])ower ; or where there is a 
structural advantage on either side, in any i)oint, there will be found an 
equivalent functional diiTerenee. So with the nerves whicli excite these 
muscles, with the stomach which supplies the nourishment of the structure, 
with the blood-vessels which distribute this nourishment, with the lungs 
which perfect it, and with the glands which aid in the processes of forma- 
tion, purification, or special secretion. In all these respects there*, is no 
ranterial difference between the two animals, as far as the present quostion 
goes, or if there be, the balance is in favour of the gorilla. He will have 
more purely physical force, more brute power, than man : man will simply 
be superior in elegance of form, grace of movement, and refinement of tnsU*. 

Where, then, are we to look for that functional superiority which is ac- 
knowledged to be so vast? There is certainly no vast gulf in the portions 
which we have considered : if we are to find it anywh(ire, it must be in 
the portion not spoken of, the head. At the first aspect we sec a very 
considerable difference between the two heads. That of man is v(;ry much 
more individucdised. The forehead, the brows, the nose, the lips, the chin, 
the ear, and the cheeks have a separateness which strongly distinguishes 
them from the same parts in the simial head. Now this individualization, 
or, as it is also tenned, specialization, is always, cfpkris jmrihus, an infal- 
lible sign of organic complexity, and of elevation in rank ; so nnich so 
that, in the absence of all knowledge of function, we should be justified in 
pronouncing man a vastly higher animal than the ape from this fact 
alone, trifling as it may seem to superficial obser\'ation. A similar indi- 
vidualization is presented in the hand and foot, organs so important in 
their relations to the mind. It is presenttul, in fact, in the entire body ; 
and hence the grace and definitcness of the human form, so superior to 
that of even the handsomest of beasts, to say nothing of one of the very 
ugliest. In itself, this distinctness of marking would be a trilling matter ; 
but when we regard it as a consequence and index of internal structural 
complexity it becomes of high importance, and this is what it actually is. 

The head is an epitome of the entire body. It is (li\ idtul into two 
portions : the face, which represents the trunk ; and the brain, which 
represents the head itself. In a human structure of high order the head 
is always larger than the face ; in the Siniiadai the proportions are always 
reversed ; here again we see the indices of superior rank. But we must 
look closer than this. 

The smallest normal human brain is stated to be twice the size of the largest 
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simial brain, while only one-half the size of the largest human brain. Thus 
the largest human brain is four times the size of the largest simial brain, 
as the smallest human brain is said to be four times the size of the smallest 
simial. Taking these proportions in the rough, as approximately true, 
and considering the subtle nature of nervous matter, they imply, to all 
appearance, a vast superiority in the human brain ; and this superiority 
entails the following important dilemmas : — 

In the first place, either the brain is a single organ, and therefore acts 
as a whole in every mental function, in every perception, desire, emotion, or 
volition ; or it is an aggregate of two or more distinct but closely related 
organs, each having its own function. If one organ can perform two 
distinctly diflPerent functions, then the brain may be a single organ ; but if 
no organ can do this, then the brain must be composed of as many organs 
as it has primarily distinct functions. 

We will first assume that the brain is a single organ. Then, as man 
has a brain four times as large as a gorilla, while, by hypothesis, his 
general size and weight are only equal to that of the gorilla, he ought to 
be able to throw four times the mental force into all his movements, 
intellectual, moral, and physical, that the gorilla can, unless his brain ie of 
inferior quality and structure. Clearly he cannot throw four times the 
physical force into his movements. The gorilla, of the two, is the more 
powerful animal, and this power it cannot derive from the simple fact of 
having stronger bones or larger muscles. Apart from the muscles which 
move them, the bones are but dead weight ; apart from the nerves, the 
muscles are mere flesh ; while the voluntary nerves are as powerless as 
cither until the brain flashes its lightnings into them. Unless, then, the 
brain have power, there is no voluntary power in the body at all, no matter 
what its size and proportions ; and if, therefore, a simial brain can com- 
municate as much momentum to a given mass and weight of living 
machinery as a human brain can, while yet it is only one-fourth the size of 
the human brain, it follows inevitably, on the h^'pothesis that the brain 
is a single organ, either that the simial brain is four times superior in 
quality or structure to the human brain, or that the human body is so 
relatively clumsy in its structure, and offers so many impediments to 
nervous transmission, that more than three-fourths of the cerebral energy 
are expended in simply overcoming its via inertia, and getting it into 
motion. Now this dilemma is inevitable if the brain be a single organ. 
In this view it is the monkey who has the higher order of brain, not 
man. We must go to the gorilla, to the elephant, to the tiger, if we want 
to know what cerebral quality or structural mobility means — ^if we want 
to know what a nervous battery is. 
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But all this is ridiculous. The human body is not clumsy, the play of 
its mnscles is not slow or ungainly, and the lightning:s of mind ilasli not 
less viyidly or potently in the case of man than they do in that of the 
gorilla, elephant, or tiger. And if not, then the brain is not a single 
organ. 

Again: if the brain be a single organ, it must enter into action as a 
whole in all its functions, and must be able to create the same amount of 
energy, and display the same intensity of results, in one direction as in 
another, whenever excited to a given degree ; consequently the brain of 
the gorilla, which can produce a power equal to the human in the direction 
of anger, physical love, fear, combativencss, and various other volitions 
and •motions, ought to be equally powerful in every other mentjil direc- 
tion ; equally varied in its perceptions, equally tenacious in its memory, 
equally dear and powerful in its reasonings, equally lolly in its aspirations. 
But the very opposite of all this is the fact. In these directions the 
hnnian brain is not simply superior to the simial, it is incommcnsurably 
superior — superior to the extent of a gulf^ vast and impassable. Again, 
therefore, it is impossible, in the presence of these facts, that the brain 
ahonld be a single organ. Were it so, it would be impossible for the 
animal mind to be a total blank, monifesting no power, capable of no 
excitement, in cases in which man is intensely excitable, while in others 
the two orders of mind are equally susceptible and equally powerful. 
The tigress is as violently excited by danger to her young as the fondest 
hnmnn mother; but yet, let her be satiated with food, and she will lie in 
her ci^ unmoved while a living chicken is deliberately pulled to pieties 
before her eyes, while the human mother will shriek with horror, and 
wonld probably swoon outright if it were a human being that was thus 
torfeoxed. Now contrasts like these would be utter impossibilities were 
the biain a single organ. 

What is true of animals as compared with men is equally true of men 
as compared with each other. Of two men, one shall have powerful 
passions, yet a feeble intellect ; another shall be exactly the reverse. Of 
two equally intellectual men, one shall be a phenomenon in poetic fervour 
and imaginative power, and yet an arithmetical calculation of moderate 
dimensions shall be sufficient to fill his mind with mingled terror and 
amazement ; while the other, who could sit down with delight to count the 
number of seconds in a geological epoch, may have a very profound con- 
viction tiiat all poetry and its belongings is mere rubbish and moonshine. 
Such contrasts would be impossible in the case of a single organ. 

An organ, in the sense in which we are now speaking, is a mechanistic 
atractue, exactly, and in all respects, fitted for producing a certain effect, 
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that effect being the necessary, in other words, the inevitable result of its 
normal action. Thus the necessary, the inevitable result of the normal 
action of the organ or organism of vision is the perception of light, that 
of the organism of hearing the perception of sound, and that of the 
organism of taste the perception of flavour. If these organisms could 
interchange functions, or if one of them could alternately perform all three 
functions, then a result would be necessary and not necessary, inevitable 
and not inevitable, at one and the same time, and in one and the same 
sense, which is a contradiction. 

We never, therefore, find any simple or single organ performing two un- 
like functions. AYhenever our anatomical knowledge is sufficiently accurate, 
we invariably see that complexity in the one case implies complexity in 
the other ; and even had we no detailed knowledge at all in the matter, 
the law of causation is clear and absolute. Only like causes can produce 
like effects. Every variation in effect, therefore, implies a variation in the 
causation. If it be only the intensity of the phenomenon which varies, 
then it is the motive force which has been somehow modified: if the 
variation be one in kind, then the agent or structure has been modified or 
is different. But we cannot have the selfsame structure doing fifty 
different kinds of work, and working as a totality in every one of them. 
We cannot have like structures in two different animals, and yet have one 
of these structures doing fifty different kinds of work which the other 
cannot do at all, though both are equally normal in make and action, 
equally perfect in their kind, and both acting in all cases as totalities. 
We cannot have the same loom, fed in the same way, and yet working 
fifty different patterns. In a word, we cannot have the selfsame cause 
producing entirely different results; and if not, then the brain is a complex, 
not a single organ, and its parts can act individually as well as collectively ; 
and two brains may differ greatly in complexity, while each is equaUy 
normal and equally efficient in its way. Let us now apply these conclu- 
sions to the case before us. 

We have a man and an ape, by hypothesis, of the same aggregate size 
and weight ; but the brain of the man is four times as large as the brain of 
the ape. As no one has asserted, and as we have no reason for supposing, 
that the intrinsic quality of the simial brain is superior to that of the 
human brain, whether in material or structiure, while there are many and 
good reasons for supposing the contrary, we will give the ape the benefit 
of the doubt, and assume that the two brains are in this respect equal. 

Under these circumstances, it necessarily follows that the larger brain 
must have at all points more intense functions and a greater amount of 
nervous power than the smaller, or that it must have parts which are 
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altogether wanting or imperfectly developed in the smaller. De facto^ it 
has not at all points more intense functions or greater power, while it has 
functions not manifested by the other at all ; and hence it must be superior 
in structural complexity — like where the functions are like, unlike where 
the functions differ. 

In this view all the cerebral portions of the organs of the external senses 
ought to be of nearly equal size in both stnictures ; so ought those |)ortions 
of the brain which give the desire of food, the sexual instinct, the social 
instinct, the love of young, the emotions of fear, anger, antipathy, the 
instincts of cunning and caution, and the sense of motion. Tliere is no 
reason for supposing these powers to be nmch inferior in the case of the 
ape than they are in that of man, and therefore there is no reason why 
their organs should be of inferior size. If, then, so considerable a portion of 
each brain is equal, or nearly equal, in size, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the disproportion between the two brains must belong to the remaining 
section. We have token the brain of the ape as equal in size to one-fourth 
part of the human brain; ancl it is plain, from the facts just mentioned, as well 
as from all our knowledge of the nature of the two animals, that the simial 
brain must represent the lower fourth of the human brain, speaking ap- 
proximatively ; for it is precisely in the lower functions of the mind that 
the two animals are on an approximate level ; and if things be thus, then 
three-fourths, or nearly three-fourths, of the human brain have either no 
equivalents at all in the simial brain, or none of any size worth mentioning ; 
and this, of course, means that the very highest faculties of the human 
mind, and the very highest organs of the human brain, are absolutely 
wanting in the brain of the ape, or exist there only in an embiyotic con- 
dition. We see, de facto, that such is the case with the functions, and 
the laws of causation leave no room for rationally doubting that such also 
must be the case with their organs. There is not a shadow of evidence to 
show that any portion of the simial brain is, or can be, four times as 
efficient, in proportion to its size, as the corresponding portion of the 
human brain, and vet this must be the fact if there are no omitted 
structures. All analogy w^ould lead to the inference that the human brain 
is superior in quality, in ultimate texture, to the simial ; and yet, if there are 
no omitted organs in this latter, the very reverse must be the case. But 
even if we were to admit this extravagant result, we should only fling 
ocosdves on another horn of the dilemma ; for, in that case, the question 
would be, how does it happen that this vastly superior simial brain is 
utterly incapable of manifesting at all a host of functions which are mani- 
fieated with great force by the inferior human brain, while this latter does 
aU the work of the simial brain equally well, in addition to a great amount 
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of other work purely its own ? There is no escape from these difficulties, 
and the more we struggle the deeper we get into them. It is not two 
horns that this dilemma has ; nor two hundred even : it is a very forest of 
horns. The doctrine in question directly conflicts with the law of causa- 
tion, and therefore all natui'e rises up against it. 

It is not with the ape only we have here to deal, but with every other 
animal as well. AVhy, for instance, is the brain of the fish so small and 
simple if no organs have been omitted in it ? Or why does it not manifest 
functions which not only man, but various other animals manifest ? Why 
does not the monkey construct as well as the beaver ? or why does the 
beaver construct any more than the otter ? K their brains are funda- 
mentally like, if there are no such things as omitted organs, why these 
differences in function ? If the brain be the organ of all conscious sensa- 
tion, why different sensations if the organ does not differ? and if the 
organ does differ in order to produce different sensations, why not estimate 
the amount of difference by the amount of distinctly different sensations ? 

And, again, why should there not be omitted cerebral organs ? The 
gradual multiplication of distinct organs as we ascend in the scale of being 
is the universal foct of zoology. No one believes that the lowest of the 
radiata or of the inftisoria have distinct brains, or distinct organs of special 
sensation, such as eyes, ears, gustatory and olfactory systems. No 
invertebrate has a perceptible acoustic apparatus, though the insect has 
some confused sense of sound, and therefore must have some rudiment of 
such an organism. The perception of musical interval does not commence 
till we reach the bird, and is quite rudimentary in the beast, if indeed it 
be not wholly absent. Even among men we often find this perception 
rudimentary. Persons who have the most delicate appreciation of general 
sound, who learn languages with great &ciKty, and pronounce them with 
singular accuracy, are sometimes unable to tell one air from another, 
except where they are able to do so by the distinctness with which -the 
time and rhythm are marked. If these things can happen in regard to one 
set of perceptions and organs, why not in regard to others, or to all ? 

The simial brain does not show any blanks or vacuities ; it is as sym- 
metrically packed as the human brain : but this fact cannot in any way 
militate against the theory of omitted organs. Nature aims at symmetry 
in all her works. All brains are symmetrically moulded to a greater or 
less extent, and, even were they all identical in shape, such a fact would 
not prove their internal uniformity. 

Now this question of cerebral packing is a very important one. If a 
brain may be symmetrical and yet have fewer organs than another symme- 
trical brain, it b clear that cranioscopy must be attended with great 
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practical difficulties, aud may often break down altof^thcr. If a particular 
organ may be omitted without leaving any perceptible visiml evidence of 
the fact, may it not also be small or large without giving any such 
evidence? It is quite natural that the organs of the lower instincts 
aboidd be placed at the base of the brain ; that where no higher feelings 
exist these organs should occupy the whole brain; that where such feelings 
do exist the brain should enlarge its diameter, the previous organs occu- 
pying the lower face and extending laterally, and the new organs being 
placed in the middle and giving greater elevation to the aggregate mass. 
All this is in full relation with convenience and analogy ; and when, as in 
the present instance, it is accompanied with a corresponding increase in 
size, its meaning becomes unequivocal. A brain not oidy large, but pre- 
dominantly large in its superior regions, is obviously a su])crior brain. 
Bat all this may be tnie without giving us the means of so minutely 
discriminating between brain and brain as to be able to say, d priori, that 
a particular faculty or organ is given or withheld. If an organ of destruc- 
tiveneas takes one arrangement in the brain of a gorilla, and another in 
tha brain of man, while equally large in both, must it not do the same in 
two differently moulded human heads? and if such plasticity exists, as 
obviously it does, may not an individual large or small organ so conform 
to it as to present no evidence of its special development on the surface of 
the brain, and still less on that of the skull ? 

Where two brains are of the same type, an individual organ, large in the 
one and small in the other, may naturally be expected to give some 
evidence of this difference in the form or size of some particular convolu- 
tion or part of a convolution ; but, in proportion as the type varies, the 
d priori likelihood diminishes. Hence it is necessary to study each type 
specially ; and if this be necessary in the case of the animal brain, it must 
be equally so in that of the human brain; for it may be questioned whether 
there are not more diversities of form in this single type of brain than in 
all other mammalian brains put together ; a fact due to its vastly greater 
complexity, and to the wide range of duties created by its exalted 
powers. 

If all this be true, then it must follow that, even assuming the doctrines 
of phrenology to be theoretically accurate, they may nevertheless break 
down in practice, and often must do so to a greater or less extent ; for in 
every great centre of population we find a vast diversity of cerebral forma- 
tions, partly, no doubt, due to normal ethnic development, and partly to 
the ceaseless crossings of different types ; and it is too much to expect 
that all these diflPerently mixed brains should correctly represent super- 
fieuDy the precise relative proportions of their different organs, and 
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do it in such a manner as to render these proportions externally ascertain- 
able. 

But, on the other hand, it would be unreasonable to reject this doctrine, 
or discourage its study, on the mere ground of practical failures ; since, if 
it be fundamentally true, or only ])artially so, it may always afford us im- 
portant knowledge, and need no more lead us into mischief than any other 
imperfect science, provided it be studied in a really scientific spirit. That 
the doctrine is not wholly illusory must be evident from the foregoing 
considerations, even were there no other evidences bearing on it ; for the 
law that no organ can perforai two functions is absolute and universal, 
and is simply another expression for the fundamental law of causation. 
This is the basis of the doctrine, and this basis can never be shaken. It 
is not only necessary in principle, but is in actual harmony with all our 
real knowledge of nature. As to the discovery and localization of the 
individual organs, and the ascertainment of their proper functions, 
that is a purely practical question, full of difficulties, open to objections, 
and one into wliich, fortunately, we are not here required to plunge. All 
that the present argument needs is the certainty of cerebral complexity, 
and of the pre-eminent complexity of the human cerebrum ; and these two 
points, we trust, have been fully established. That the organs of the 
higher faculties expand themselves in the superior regions of the head, 
and are there grouped with relation to their affinities, is also a position, 
natural in itself, in accordance with observation, and well calculated to 
explain the contrasts between the human and animal brains ; but it is not 
necessary to our argument, and need not be insisted upon. AVe shall now, 
therefore, turn to another aspect of our subject. 

It is not easy to determine in a perfectly satisfactory manner, by the 
study of external manifestations, whether certain of the higher mental 
powers are absolutely wanting in the case of the lower animals, or only 
possessed in a feeble and embryotic degree. But the very fact of this 
difficulty mokes it clear that these powers do not exist in a high degi*ee. 
Every mental power has a natural language^ and when a power is possessed 
in a high degree its natural language is unmistakable. But when it is 
feeble, or feebly exercised, it may be uncertain whether particular acts 
should be refeiTcd to it or to other powers. Thus, when we see that the 
sense of shame is never manifested by the inferior animals in the very cases 
in which it acts most powerfully in man, we may well doubt its eptistence 
in cases of less importance, where its action mjiy be simulated by other 
feelings. Thus, for instance, when a dog, reproved by his master, retires 
from him with timid look and drooping tail, it may well be questioned 
whether this expression be not simply a result of ordinary fear and regret 
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at the onger, real or assumed, of his mnstcr ; but where nii animal pos- 
sesses any primitive feeling in a marked degree, its language is never to 
be mistaken. No one can mistake, in the inferior animals, the natural 
language of fear, anger, aversion, secretiveness, acquisitiveness, or physical 
and parental love ; and no one can mistake in man the natural language 
of shame, pity, reverence, admiration, awe, mirth, luunour, pride, or con- 
tempt. There is no meaning in these facts if tlicy do not imply that, on 
the one hand, there arc powers and structures common to man and animals, 
and on the other, powers and structures altogether ))ccu1iar to man. 

Let us look for a moment at the functional bhink presented in the case 
of the ape when compared with man. In man, the following powers, 
imperceptible, or but feebly and flickcringly indicated in the case of the 
ape, are in high manifestation. The emotion of gratitude, the pleasure 
derived from approbation, the feeling of self-rcsiKJct, the s(?n.ie of shame, 
of icverence, of pity, of humour, of contempt, of justice, of admiration, of 
astonishment, of mirth, of curiosity, of beauty, of sublimity, the sense of 
causation or interdependence, of analog\', of coinux'tioii, of ac([ui^ition, 
construction, and perha])s others, arc ])owers of the highest iniportanrc 
in the case of man, while there are few of them that admit of demonstration 
at all in the mental phenomena of the ape. Is it not here, then, that we 
have the functional gidf ? 

Led by observation, by a comparison of cerebral and cranial forms 
with mental manifestation, the founder of phrenology has placed the 
organs on which depend these various functions in the higher portions of 
the posterior, middle, and anterior lobes of the brain : if these ])ortions in 
the brain of the ape are also to be assigned to these faculties, then we have 
the following result. These higher portions of the simial brain are in this 
case so feeble in their action that it is scarcely possible to perceive that 
they have any action at all. If, then, so large a portion of this brain be 
practically powerless, how comes it that the remaining portion is so wonder- 
fully efficient that it produces animal instincts and animal movements as 
powerful, or nearly as powerful, as those j)roduceil by the corresponding 
portion of the human brain, though the latter, on this supposition, must b(*, 
not three or four times as large, but seven or eight times as large ? Here 
we have another dilemma from which there is no rational escape. Either 
there is an organic blank, absolute or virtual, in the smiial brain, or its 
higher portions are comparatively fuuctionless, while its lower portions have 
an enormously disproportionate power. There is no evading this necessity ; 
and if the anatomist takes his choice of these inconveniences, he will but 
go deeper into inconsistency, as will be easy to show when he ventures 
upon the step. 
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It is clear, then, that the only rational condnsion to which we can come 
in this case is that the simial brain is an organism of far less complexity than 
the -human ; that it is absolutely or virtually wanting in many of the highest 
cerebral organs ; and that, consequently, it differs from the human by a 
structiural gulf so vast as to be represented by a deficit in size of from 
twice to three times its own amount, and a diminution in the number of 
its organs, or of its matured organs, equal to from twice to three times 
the number of those possessed in an efficient condition. And if the ape 
has a number of genual organs, organs never destined to be developed 
into functional efficiency, we do not see why this should not be the case 
with all other beasts as well. But this sort of working is certainly not in 
harmony with our knowledge of nature. The cases in which we find 
functionless formations are restricted within very peculiar limits, and bear 
no sort of analogy to the case in question. 

There is another aspect of the subject of high importance which has not 
yet been taken into account. In adding arnew structure .to a mechanism 
— a new organ to an animal type — it requires to be correlated with the 
existing structures. It may require to be brought into relation with many, 
or even all of them, aud may thus necessitate changes more or less con- 
siderable in many or all of them, or otherwise necessitate special appendages 
and connections in various portions of the general structure. Thus, were 
we to ^ve to an animal, which did not before poaseas it, the emotion of 
reverence, we must first have a new cerebral structure for its production. 
Then this emotion will require to exerdse a controlling power over many 
other emotions. It most be able to check anger, mirth, curiosity, pride, 
and so on ; and to do so it must be comiected with the structures which 
produce these feelings ; iwhile, on the other hand, these structuieB must, in 
their turn, occasionally exercise a controlling influence on it. Hence a 
complicated interrelation is necessitated by the introduction of this single 
organ. Nor is this all. Every emotion seeks an external expression in 
proportion ^ to its strength : there must be an outlet to the torrent. 
Hence the new organ must have its motive nerves, and these must have 
corresponding muscles, or must, more or less, modify existing muscles. 
It wlQ reqxiire the head to bow in a special manner, the trunk to incline, 
the eyes to lower, the knees to bend, and so on. It must be brought 
into direct relation with the-extemal world, through the senses of sight and 
hearing and with the organs of voice, that it may give a vocal e]q)re8sion 
to its feeling ; and all this, surely, does not amount to a trifling change in 
structure. Nay, the existence of this new feeling.may neoesaitate a greater 
power in some other organism in order to be able to resist the extra 
strain upon it. And thus it may happen that a developmmit of caution 
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irhicli might very well serve for an ape might be insufficient for meeting 
the strain created by the more coniplox relations of man ; so that, though 
a common feeling to the two animals, its organ moy require to be larger 
in the one case than in the other. 

If, then, a single additional instinct may require so great an amount of 
organic change, what must be the case where not one, but many — perhaps 
a dozen or more— such instincts have to be conferred ? And yet the super- 
ficial aspect of the brain may reveal nothin<^ of all this. Kach liniin is 
moulded in approximation to a common type, and it is only by the study 
of functions that we can possibly ascertain wlicthcr a given organ has been 
bestowed or withheld. 

Surely anatomists hove not duly considered thfsc things when they 
refuse to recoguise ony great superiority in the linnian bmin. Professor 
Hnxley sees a greater difference between one monkey and another than he 
sees between man and the highest monkey ; but sun^ly this is a one- sided 
view of the question. At the best it is but the anatomical view in a case 
where the problem transcends the power of anatomy. If wu look in 
another direction, the whole aspect of the ca*(! is cluinjrc*!. AVt; i>vv no 
single primitive feeling or inlcUcetual power po.-iM»spd by one monkey 
which is not possessed by all, from the gorilla to the h:ninr, nor any 
greater disproportion between the dcgnres of their manifestations in the 
different species than is common in other families of animals. There is no 
greater mental differonce between monkey and monkey than there is between 
dog and dog ; while, when we turn to man, we see many primitive i)(>wers 
broadly, and even intensely marked which oil'er no clear trace, if, indeed, 
any trace at all of their presence in any en'ature below him. 

Now, if ever}' mental power must have its external expression, its 
natural langiuige, we see at once that the human stmcture must diA'er 
at all points from the simial ; and we see why it must differ. Wc see, 
too, that it must differ in a totally other sense than that in which one 
monkey differs from another. We see that the human fact* must have 
more definite features, and its muscles a more elaborate play, iu ortler to 
be able to supply the several elements of this extended natural language. 
Wc see, too, that even the bones must adapt themselves to these require- 
ments. Hence the external variety and specialization are the conseciuenee 
and the index of the mental and cerebral s])eeializatiou and diversity. 

It is obvious that sensiitions are the product of stmctures, and 
natural language the exprcssion of sensation!^. The more varied the 
lang^uage, therefore, the more varied the sensations; and the more 
varied these, the more varied the struetuixa. All the higher animals 
haTe a natural language, var^'ing with the number and strength of their 
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sensations. This language is of three principal kinds — vocal, visual, and 
tactile ; the latter embracing those impressions communicated by contact 
of which the sense of sight can take no cognisance. The vocal language 
has two main sections — music and speech : music comprises relations of 
interval, sequence of interval, harmony of interval, quality of tone, loud- 
ness, expression, time, &c.; speech comprises pitch, inflection, loudness, 
expression, &c., with the more material adjuncts of vowel and consonantal 
articulations. Now it is perfectly obvious, in regard to these various 
forms of natural language, that man enjoys an imapproachable superiority 
over every other creature, and equally plain tliat no beast enjoys any 
prominent superiority over any othef in any of these respects ; while the 
beast most gifled in this respect is certainly not the monkey. 

The wonderful scope of musical language could have no possibility if 
there were not a parallel scope in sensation ; and in this language the beast 
has no share whatsoever. In this respect he is below the bird ; a fact of no 
slight significance. As to speech, the beast has a few inflections, and arti- 
culates one or two vowels and consonants according to his genus. But man 
has not only an extensive alphabetic range, but expresses, by inflection, 
time, and force, every diversity of feeling. AVhen we come to the language 
of visual signs the same variety presents itself. Here, as in the other 
cases, man is unapproachable. Every shade of pain and pleasure, every 
movement of anger, joy, love, respect, fear, &c., &c., are instantly trans- 
ferred to the face, unless intentionally concealed. What are the grimaces 
of the monkey, either in variety or meaning, when compared with these ? 

As to the external resemblances between man and the monkey, I really 
cannot see how they present any serious difficulty, or justify any theory of 
direct relationship. Man is destined to live upon the earth, but there is 
nothing in this fact which should disqualify .him from having a mind of a 
high order. Living upon the earth, in immediate connection with the 
animal, the plant, and the mineral, being to his world a ruler and a pro- 
vidence, depending on it for his support, and obliged to make it the 
theatre of his labours, he requures media of communication, of perception, 
and volition suited to these circumstances, and he has them. He requires 
food, and the only food which the earth supplies is that of which other 
living things partake, and he is fitted for enjoying the very best of this 
food. Hence his bodily structure resembles that of the highest group of 
animals. He has a wide range in his food ; he eats fleshy roots, fruits, 
grains, leaves ; hence his nutritive system is adapted to this food, and his 
dental formula presents the various kinds of teeth — ^molar, canine, and 
incisor ; but he is not meant for eating raw flesh, and therefore, though 
carnivorous, he has not the dental structure of the animals specially so 
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called, but has all the different kinds of teeth in beautiful relation to encli 
other. And so with all other portions of the body. The vertebrate 
structure suits his range of mind perfectly ; why, then, should he be made 
on any different plan ? He requires very perfect organs of prehension, 
and he has hands and arms which admit of a vast variety of movements, 
combining rapidity, precision, delicate gradation, and strength. Hands 
and anns so formed are wholly unfit for the purposes of locomotion, except 
in the simple act of climbing ; and an arborial life would be almost as 
little suited to the character and scope of the human mind as an aquatic 
one. It would be a condition of perpetual imprisonment. Man is a 
builder of cities and roads, a cultivator of the earth, a traveller ; his sphere 
of action is the solid ground, and here his hands would be wholly mis- 
applied as instruments of progression. The task therefore devolves on his 
feet; and hence the necessity of an erect position, also rendered necessary 
by the work which devolves on his hands. Hence the arm and hand, leg 
and foot are, as it were, a clear expression of the ])ower and scope of tiic 
human mind, of the mighty labours which it has accouiplishcd, and of the 
still vaster ones which yet lay latent within it, waiting for the hour which 
is to call them forth in some distant futuritv. It is not the number of 
inches in bone, or muscle, or nerve that is here of consequence, but the 
suitability of the instrument to the guiding mind ; and in this sense the 
human extremities are a prodigious leap in structure, slight as may seem 
the difference between them and those of the ape in external moulding. 

Man stands upon his feet erect, secure, and proud, ready for innu- 
merable forms of motion, ready to express in those motions endless 
modifications of desire, love, antipathy, pity, admiration, joy, angt^r, &c., 
Sec., ready to confront difficulty and danger ; while there is not a bone, a 
mnscley a blood-vessel, or a nerve which lias not in some degree been 
correlated with these varied requirements; and yet anatomists t^lk of 
bodily structures as things to be judged of by the eye and the scalpel, 
[Respective of the mental powers of which they are the instruments and 
expression ; and hence they see no important difference between the leg or 
loot of an ape and the leg or foot of a man ! 

Man comes upon the stage of life wholly defenceless as regards external 
appliances : covered with a delicate skin, sensitive to every variation of 
temperature, to every rude touch of thorn or stone ; ashamed, and yet 
naked ; his most secret thoughts revealed upon this delicate tissue as on a 
transpaient mirror or on a written page, and revealed in despite of every 
effort at concealment. What other animate thing has nature thus aban- 
doned? But look! this naked form is suddenly clothed in drapery 
Tfing with the rainbow in beauty of tint, with the flower in texture and 
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in grace, meeting every exigence of temperature, every varying phase of 
volition, protecting from the thorn and the stone, and amply concealing 
all that modesty or prudence seeks to abstract from view. And yet 
naturalists seem to see nothing in this naked skin but a skin without hair. 
But, to one who looks to the whole bearings of the question, this nakedness 
is a symbol of supremacy, of varied wants, of endless diversities of taste, 
of mundane ubiquity in residence, of the love of the beautiful in form, and 
colour, and texture, and motion ; of the wonders of the loom and all that 
minister to it — steam, ships, the road, the rail, commerce, agriculture, 
chemistry — where, in fact, are we to stop P This is a portion of what a 
naked skin means in the case of a being like man. But, to an ape, or n 
dog, or an elephant, it could mean nothing but destruction or a tropicxil 
habitat. The wonder is not in the skin, as skin, but in the fitness of an 
exteraal covering to the organism to which it ministers. 

Finally, man is a master, destined to protect, to punish, and to slay ; 
yf t nature lias given him no weapons ; no horns or antlers like the nmii- 
nant, no tusks like the pacliyderui, no claws or teeth to tear with and 
mangle like the tiger, not even a hoof to kick with like the horse. 
But these things would be stupidities in the case of a being who plays 
with the flashing steel, the revolver, the rifle, and the cannon, until at last 
he has no enemies left but those of his own race, before whose teniiic 
engines he must almost pile Felion upon Ossa in order to purchase a 
temporary security. The defencelessness of man is not a mere item for 
enumeration in a catalogue of crude facts, but a condition pregnant with 
meaning, a condition placing man at an immeasurable distance above that 
bestial level to which a short-sighted philosophy has lowered him. 

But we have spoken of man as we see him in the highest state of 
advancement to which he has yet reached, and not in his primeval savage 
condition. Of course, man was made for his maturity, not for his infanc}'. 
To the infant, nakedness means real helplessness ; but it also meana the neces- 
sary price of future power, and it further means a mother's boundless tender- 
ness, and all the protecting providence of parental love. And so to primeval 
man it would also imply helplessness, had not nature here played the part of 
mother, correlating him with reference to cosmic conditions, graduating sus- 
ceptibility to external circumstances, withholding powers until tbei« was a 
fitting sphere for their exertion, and checking desires until there were means 
for their gratification. Primeval man was embryotic roan, as actual man is, 
doubtless, but infantile man. An embryo could not exist an hour if it had 
the wants and susceptibilities of a child ; and a primeval race wotdd have 
perished in a generation if gifted with the range of desires and possessing 
the organic refinement of the higher types of present humanity. 
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On the other hand, the monkey is simply a beast intended for an 
arboreal life, jnst as is the squirrel or the sloth. ITis movements are 
rapid» his size often considerable, his strength great, llis terra firma is 
tlie blanches of the forest, and to walk or nm among these is to have 
the power of grasping. Hence his feet are prehensile feet, and there- 
fore approximate in shape to a hand. But locomotion is their primary 
destination; prehension is simply the mode of locomotion. Apart from 
locomotion, the monkey has scarcely more need of n hand pro])er than the 
squirrel or the parrot ; what he wants is an eminently grasping foot, and 
this is exactly what Nature has given him. 

The food of the monkey consists of hard substances which demand an 
order of mastication similar to that of man, and his teeth present a parallel 
conformity ; but, in proportion as the requirement in any way diilers, the 
teeth differ, and present, on the one hand, approximations to those of the 
cnrnivora, and, on the other, almost simulate the formula of the rodent 

As to the rounded face and the conseciucnt human look, these must 
depend on the relations of the external ^nscs and their organs to the brain 
and to each other, and arc no more an evidence of atHuity than the res( lu- 
lilanoes between the owl and the eat. In fact, the monkey is muilc for his 
place, as man is for his place : if their structures a])proach, it is because 
their requirements approach ; and if they differ, it is because their requii-e- 
ments diffier ; but, between an animal so obviously made for an arboreal life, 
and a being so obviously fitted for the multitudinous wants and duties of 
an order of existence entirely special and incommensurate, such external 
resemblances as these can have no sort of value as evith^nces of affinitv, 
whatever may 1)c their interest as bearing on the question of rvpreaentatioH 
in natural arrangement. 

80 far, indeed, from the so-called hands of the monkey being evich'noes 

of superiority and of near approach to man, they are actually the reverse ; 

for thoy condemn the animal to an inferior Imbitat, to an inferior and more 

linutfld range of existence. In this view the monkey is inferior to the eat 

dog, who have the solid earth for their residence, and consequently a 

Tailed range of stimulants and wants. Of course, a rule of this kind 

canBOt be applied absolutely. It is a (question of cmttris paribus \ but 

b e t wa m animals of the same general size and structure, and of the same 

Kenoral mental level, it is an important consideration ; and we therefore see 

tint, iriiatever advantages the monkey may have in certain special points, 

aoeh as the tendency to imitation, he is in a variety of other aspects a 

fccMedly inferior animal to the dog. 

L. Burke. 
{To be continued,) 
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LANGUAGE AS A TEST OF THE RACES OF MAN. 

The linguistic etlinologists have spent much vain labour in attempts to 
prove that langiiage is a reliable test of the Baces of Man ; and yet it is 
easy to -show that it is no more so than the art of kindling a fire or of 
fabricating a weapon. This is sufficiently shown by the many and diverse 
languages spoken throughout the world, differing not only among distinct 
races, but even with the very same race, as in the instances of the red 
man of America, of the black man of Hindustan and of Australia, of the 
negro of Africa and of Polynesia, and of the white man of the Caucasus. 
But, although language be no test of race, it is good historical evidence — 
that is, evidence of migration and commixture. Of this we have numerous 
instances in almost every part of the world. In some cases it happens 
that a race wholly loses its own native tongue and adopts that of an entirely 
opposite race. There are at present some 12,000,000 of Africans in 
America and its islands who once spoke many African tongues, and who 
now speak only languages of Latin and German origin. In France and 
the British Islands native tongues only were spoken 2000 years ago, but 
with small exceptions, they have been superseded, in the first by an 
Italian, and in the last by a German tongue. 

It more frequently happens, however, that a foreign language comes to 
be intermixed with a native than that it wholly supersedes it. The d^ree 
to which the intermixtuie extends is, of course, proportioned to the degree 
of intercourse. The language which an Italian people imposed on France 
has been largely infused into the Grermanic tongue which a German 
people had imposed on Britain ; but, without the help of histoiy, we should 
not have known that the party who brought this about had themselves 
been a Germanic people, who had exchanged their Teutonic tongue for a 
Latin one. 

A considerable infusion of Arabic is found in the languages of the 
Spanish Peninsula, themselves derived from a language of Italy which 
had nearly superseded all native idioms. History reveals to us how the 
language of a remote Asiatic people came to be intermixed with a 
European tongue. The language of Arabia has been infused into that of 
Persia; and both together have been infused into all the cultivated 
languages of the Hindus. Clear evidences of Sanskrit — that is, of a 
language believed to have been the idiom of a people of Persia — are to be 
found in aU the languages of Europe, ancient and modem ; in the language 
of Persia, in all the languages of the Malayan Archipelago, in the Tibetan and 
Tartar tongues, and in all the written languages of the nations which lie 
between Hindustan and China. By sheer philological groping we ascertain 
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these curious facts ; for we are without a ray of history to guide us. Unques- 
tionable evidence of Malayan languages arc to be found in the many 
tongues of the many races of man which exist over the 180° of longitude, 
or one-half the circumference of tlie glol)o, which extend from Madagascar 
to Easter Island ; and here again we have but the glimmering of })hilology 
to guide us. 

There are a few cases, however, in which language appears, at least at 
first view, to be a test of race ; and they may be briefly adverted to. Tlie 
same language is spoken by the same race of men from the western shore 
of the Persian Gulf to the eastern shorc of the lied Sea, and from the 
Syrian, on the north, to the shore of the Arabian Sea, in the south ; and the 
language is the same peculiar ancient complex idiom, whether spoken by 
a nomadic or a settled popidation. Even in this instance, however, we 
cannot be sure that in remote times other races speaking other languages 
may not luive existed in Arabia as in other parts of the world, ovcrwholiued 
or extirpated by the Arabs. We know, at all events, that within the 
period of authentic history their language has superseded the ancient 
idioms of Syria and Egypt — countries inhabited by races distinct from the 
Arabian. 

Another remarkable case in which race and language would appear to 
be identical occurs among the many islands of the Pacific. Eastward of 
the Feejee group, inhabited by negroes speaking a language of their own, 
and lying in the 180° of east longitude, as far as Eiisttr Island, in the 
110** of west longitude, and from the equator to the 4C° of south latitude, 
the same race and language, and no others, prevail. Indeed, in one case, 
that of the Sandwich Islands, the same race and language make a jump of 
20^ north of the equator. As the existence of one and the same language 
over so wide a region is impossible without migration, to this, of course, the 
phenomenon must be ascribed ; and, us the people were possessed of stout 
canoes, and had made such progress in agriculture as to be able to raise 
provisions for their voyages, we cannot doubt but that this was the way in 
which a single tongue acquired so wide a disseiuinalion. As it is not 
likely that the countries now occupied by the people of one raw, speaking 
one language, were without aboriginal inhabitants, the probability is that 
these were destroyed or absorbed by the invaders. We have even some 
evidence of this having been the case. Thus, in our own time, the 
inhabitants of the Chatham Islands — a diiferent race, and speaking a 
iliflerent language from the New Zealanders — members of the great Poly- 
nesian race, have been invaded and nearly exterminated by the latter. 
We may further notice that all the people of the Northern Pacific Islands, 
with the exception of those of the Sandwich group, are a different race, 
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and speak languages wholly different from the widely-disseminated people 
now referred to. 

There is one case in which race and language run so entirely together 
that we may be disposed to think it an exception to the rule that language 
is no test of race. This is that of the Esquimaux, who are the same race, 
speaking essentially the same languf^, from Behring's Straits to the most 
southern point of Greenland. They are, in this respect, a contrast to the 
red men of the same continent, who, although of one race, speak almost 
countless distinct languages. The Esquimaux are, and ever must have 
been, from necessity a nomadic people ; and this accounts for their wide 
diffusion ; but whether they superseded any aboriginal race or races will 
never be discovered. 

From the explanation now given we can readily understand how the 
language of one people may have been infused into that of another, or 
even have wholly superseded it ; but a participation in language, or even 
a total adoption by a people of a foreign tongue, will not justify us in 
concluding that the parties in such cases are of one and the same race. To 
this conclusion, however, the linguistic theory of race inevitably leads us. 
It is this theory that has led a learned and ingenious Professor of Oxford to 
make black Hindus and fair Europeans to be of one and the same race of 
man, or, more specifically, to insist that the same blood ran in the veins of 
the Greek soldiers of Alexander and the English soldiers of Clive as in 
those of the Hindu warriors over whom they obtained such easy victories 
in the Punjab and Bengal. The same wild theory is carried to even 
greater length in a criticism of the last volume of the Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society in the most powerful and influential of our daily 
journals. '' Language," it observes, *' is, to the ethnologist, the most 
essential element in the life of man ; and, by classifying languages, both 
dead and living, according to a system which admits of the most scientific 
exactness, he has succeeded in colouring the map of the whole world in a 
manner very different from that of the physical ethnologist." Our observa- 
tion on this is, that we have never seen the coloured map of the whole earth 
thus spoken of, nor ever heard of it, except in such brave assertions as arc 
made in this paragraph. Who has coloured the map of America by 
races, seeing that the races of that continent are but two, and the languages 
almost countless ? Who has coloured the races of Hindustan on a map, 
when the race is but one, and the languages at least a score ? Who has 
coloured a map of the diverse races extending from the eastern frontier of 
Bengal to the eastern boundary of China, seeing that all the languages 
of tliis wide region, embracing at least one-third of the population of the 
earth, are monosyllabic, and therefore incapable of handling for the 
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ptuposes of comparative philology ? The some question might be nsked witli 
respect to Japan and the wide region of Tartary; ^but we have snid 
enough to show that the alleged map can liavc no existence. If, in fact, 
language were the test of race, which common-sense and experience teacli 
ns that it is not, we know but mere fractional parts of the 4000 spoken 
languages of the earth, to say nothing of extinct ones, and tluis arc in 
ignomioe of the facts which would enable us to produce the coloured map 
of our critic. 



ON THE.TEBMS CAUCASIAN, ARYAN, AND TURANIAN 

IN ETHNOLOGY. 

The use of these three words, now so familiar to ethnologists, appears 
to us to be misleading, because grounded on baseless theories. An 
examination of their origin will show that such is the ease, and that they 
have really nothing better than their sound to recommend them. IMumen- 
bach, the originator of the present classification of the races of man, founded 
on the shape of the skull, imagined all mankind to have consisted, originally, 
of a single race, from which sprang, as mere varieties, all the other races 
such as we now find them. His notion was that the prii)iordial stock 
was the white man, but as, even here, there existed considerable variety, it 
became necessary to select the ]mrest type. In liis domestic (iolgotha 
there happened to be a single skull of a Georgian female; and, coupling this 
Teiy small fact with the reputation for beauty enjoyed by Georgian and 
Circassian slaves among the ugly Turks, he jumped at once to the conclu- 
iioii that the original seat of man in the perfection of his form was not 
Greece or Italy, but the mountainous region which lies between the Euxinc 
and the Caspian, and hence the term (.'aueasian. ]5csides undergoing 
other variations of form, the primordial Caucasian mnn continued fair in 
Europe, became tawny in Egypt, brown in IVi-sia and Arabia, black in 
India, in Africa, in Australia, yellow in Tartar}' and China, and red in 
America. "When Blumenbach represented the mountains of the Caucasus 
as the primitive seat of man, and from which he sallied forth to people 
the wide earth, and to undergo so many metamori)hoses, it seems never to 
haTe occurred to him that mountaineers are generally homekeeping and 
unenterprising, and that the very people referred to, now, as in all known 
times, sheer barbarians, are known beyond their own limits only as purchased 
alares. Such is the baseless origin of the term Caucasian, which has, not- 
withstanding, acquired such popidarity that we should not be surprised to 
find it in the next edition of Johnson's Dictionary. 
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The term Turanian is just as fictitious as Caucasian. Tran and Turan are 
two Persian correlative words, signifying literally Persia, and all other 
countries than Persia. From these come the acyectives Irani and Turani, 
signifying Persian and non-Persian, and, figuratively, "civilized" and 
" barbarous ;" for the Persians have as high an opinion of themselves, 
and as mean a one of the rest of the world, as had Greeks and Bomans, or 
as have French and English. The Persians, however, more especially 
apply the term Turani to their immediate neighbours, the Turks or 
Turcomans to the north, and the Afghans to the east, two clearly distinct 
races. The late learned Dr. Pritchard happened to light on the word 
Turani, and forthwith out of this vague term created a new race of man, 
chiefly comprising the Turcomans. The linguistic ethnologists, notorious 
for flights of fancy, have of late given the word a far wider extension, and, 
to our wonder, we find them including under it the whole black population 
of Southern India — not fewer than thirty millions of souls. 

The term Aryan is just as much a figment as Caucasian and Turanian. 
It is the invention of the linguistic ethnologists. They call the native 
country of the people, whose spoken language was Sanskrit, Aryana ; and 
this they consider to be essentially the same as Iran, that is, Persia. 
Through language and shape of skull, it is surprising what a diversity of 
people may be and are packed tc^ther. The Persians are Arians, the 
people of the Caucasus are Arians, nearly all Europeans are Arians, the 
A/ghans are Arians, and all the Hindus of Northern India are Arians; but 
the Hindus of the south, although much liker to those of the north than 
to any other people in the world, are not Arians, but Turanians. The 
writer who has pushed this theory to the most extravagant length is the 
Eight Hon. Benjamin Disraeli ; for he makes, in the very teeth of £lu- 
menbach, the Jews to be not only Arians, but even pure Caucasians. 



ON THE REPRESENTATIVE AFFINITIES OF THE 
EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RACES. 

Careful observers of nature have long since noticed the remarkable 
analogies which often reveal themselves in the comparative study of groups 
otherwise broadly distinct; and many attempts have been made to bring 
some of these analogies into systematic coincidence, so as to make them 
the basis of zoological classification ; but nothing sufiSciently tangible and 
precise to satisfy the requirements of strict science has as yet been laid 
before the public. The failures, however, are not such as would tend to 
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sliow tlat tbe aim of these attempts is chimerical: they simply prove 
that the true key has not yet been found, or has not been properly used. 
One naefiil result, at all events, they liavc even already led to — namely, 
that of helping us to discriminate between affinities which imply a direct 
connection in nature, and those which simply imply analogies between 
distinct natures ; for though there are numberless cases in which no special 
caution is at all needed — the groups compared being too widely distinct 
to render it possible to mistake analogy for affinity — ^yct there are many 
others hi which the two may easily be confounded, and often are con- 
founded ; and hence it is well to remember that there are two kinds of 
affinity^ not always very distinct in appoarnnco, though quite so in reality — 
vis., analogical or representative affinity, and true or connective affinity. 
At present the term representation is well understood among naturalists 
as a technical antithesis to affinity proper. 

To give a more precise idea of wlint is here meant by representation, 
we may state a few of the many and curious analogies which reveal them- 
selvea when we compare, for instance, the natural groups of the class of 
birds with those of the mammalia. Thus the Kaptorcs, or rapacious birds 
*— the falcons, eagles, vultures, and owls — occupy among birds precisely the ' 
same position that the Felidae, or cats, do among beasts ; they arc a dominant 
group, remarkable for their strength, courage, ferocity, and the power of 
their daws and beak, just as are the felines for the same general qualities 
and analogous structures. The llaptores, however, show the curious fact 
of being a more developed group. 1'liey present a clearly marked sub- 
division into three minor groups — the falcons, vultures, and owls; while 
the cats are but a single group, and exactly represent the owls, the lowest 
of the Baptores. Here, however, the representation is singularly exact. 
The owls, nocturnal, stealthy, noiseless in their flight, covered with the 
softest feathers, round-headed, and cat-like in face to a degree which has 
caused the resemblance to be universally noticed, and the FelidaQ similarly 
nocturnal, stealthy, noiseless in tread, soft in fur, springing on their prey 
with a sudden bound ; and as the lion strikes terror into every beast by 
its midnight roar, so does the owl wake the echoes of the forest by its 
ahrill screech. And, finally, the barn-door owl hovers around human 
dwellings just as does the domestic cat. 

In like manner the Conirostres, including the crows, magpies, jays, 
starlings, and various other birds, show, by their liveliness, varied intelli- 
genoe, tameability, their power of receiving instruction, and their general 
relation to the former group, striking analogies to the Canidie, or dogs, 
though they are not so strikingly separated from neighbouring groups as 
are the Baptores. 
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On tbe other hand, it is not easy to point out, in the group of birds, the 
precise analogues of the plantigrade and semi-plantigrade beasts — bears, 
weasels, civets, &c.; but, if we turn in other directions, we find coincidences 
again pressing on our attention. Thus the ruminants are, among beasts, 
just what the Gallinacese are among birds — vegetable feeders, quiet in habit, 
relatively heavy in make, the birds with limited powers of flight, both 
social and in many cases eminently domesticable, and in both the young 
are bom at so advanced a stage that they can almost immediately run 
about and feed themselves, in this respect strongly contrasting with the 
Baptores and Felidee, the Corridae and Canidse. In both, too, the colours 
are representative, as is also the quality of the flesh, considered as food ; 
fowl, turkey, and pheasant, for instance, being analogous to mutton, beef, 
and venison. 

In minor groupings we likewise have coincidences. The ruminants 
present three prominent divisions, the deer, the ox and its allies, and the 
camels, including the llama and giraffe. Among birds we have the Ottidee, 
kOr bustards, the Grallinaceee proper, and the Cursores, or ostrich group. 
The analogy of this latter group to the camel has been long observed, 
while the walk, hearing, and long neck of the ostrich proper at once recall 
the giraffe, notwithstanding the difference in colour. If we further sub- 
divide the middle group in each case, we shall have among the Bovidse, or 
ox family, the antelopes, the ox proper, and the sheep and goats, and 
among the Gallinacese proper we shall have the TetraonidsB, or gprouse and 
partridge, the turkey and its allies, and the pheasants ; and here, as before, 
we find the bird far more advanced in development or ethnic age, just as 
its lower place in the animal scale would lead us to regard it as an older 
group than the mammal, though the geological record is as yet vague on 
the point, owing to the inferior size and durability of the bones of birds, 
and the diminished chances of their being deposited in geological strata. 

Were it fitting to enter here into further details, a multitude of other 
interesting coincidences might be pointed out in colour, in size, in the 
development of the tail, in wildness or tameness, even down to such a 
seemingly curious trifle as the fact that both the bull and the turkey-cock, 
which are here exact equivalents, are both enraged by the exhibition of a 
red colour. 

We may also observe that the relations of the gallinaceous to the 
aquatic and wading birds are exactly analogous to those of the ruminants 
to the pachyderms. Thus, if among beasts we have the whale, the pig, 
and the horse, we have them matched among birds by the penguins, the 
ducks, and the waders. As the bird, again, is the more developed group, 
we have, in addition to the penguins, auks, and divers, which directly 
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ftpresent the whale, the pre-eminently oceanic Lands, or gulls, of which 
there ii yet no counterpart among beasts, just as among the Camivora we 
iia?e no counterparts of the vulture or falcon groups, nor among ruuiinants 
any lepreaentatives of the splendid peacock, or of the more gorgeous of the 
Dheasantt. 

The AnatidiB, or ducks, are true pachyderms, and the flesh of the goose 
and domestic duck has the rich lusciousncss of pork. In fact, the 
domestic duck and pig arc wonderfully and minutely repre^ntative ; and 
the stately swan naturally recalls the elephant, in whom a long trunk 
perfoffini the office of a long neck. Among the ornithic pachyderms we 
haTe not only a hn greater multiplicity of forms than among the mam- 
malian, but we have three domesticated types, the duck, goose, and swan, 
while, among the Suidsa, the pig alone has yielded to domesticity. 

These, and the like coincidences, which might be greatly multiplied, 
seem obviously to imply that nature works on a common formntivc plan, 
and consequently that the corresponding sections of this plan represent 
each other. And if tliis interpretation be the real one, it is (^lear that the 
htti is Teiy important, and that the study of these representative analogies 
well deserves the attention of the naturalist, since they not only must 
ulfcimately suggest correct systems of classification, but may even at present 
oiTer important guidance in difficult and disputed cases. Thus the ana- 
logies between the camels and the ostriches show that the latter should be 
included among the Kasores or Gallinaceffi, while the broad distinctness of 
the Baptores and Conirostres shows us that the cats and dogs arc not simply 
distinct genera, but even distinct orders ; and when we look to disposition 
and character, we see that this amount of separation is fully justified. 

These remarks will sufficiently explain the meaning and importance 
which we attach to the terms representation and representative analogy. 
That coincidences of this kind might, in individual cases, be picked out 
among men every one will readily admit, but that such coincidences 
should be systematic is what few will be disposed to expect, and least of 
all could it have been anticipated that systematic coincidences may be 
pointed out even in the case of nations ; and yet there are instances in 
which such a fact is not merely indicated, but is even clearly marked. In 
others, again, it would be vain to look for any decided evidence of the 
kind in our present state of knowledge. 

In a case like this, where the subject is quite new, and the observer has 
to grope his way slowly and cautiously, no one ought to expect from him 
anything like general completeness, nor ought he himself to aim at any- 
thing of the kind. Any premature attempt to reduce a large subject into 
order could only eventuate in artificial and hypothetical combinations and 
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illusory correspondences. Nothing of the kind will therefore be here 
attempted. We shall confine ourselves to a limited area of the globe, and 
at once distinctly admit that the analogies discoverable there are not to be 
elsewhere paralleled, except in a manner too vague and partial to be fit for 
present treatment. Nature is not everywhere equally definite in her 
groupings : some are broadly and clearly marked, others present but faintly 
distinguishable gradations. We must, therefore, well study the former 
before we can hope to see our way through the latter. 

The races of Europe and, Asia stand prominently out from the rest of 
the world as the especially intellectual portion of the human fanuly, and 
they ai*e equally remarkable from the definiteness with which they divide 
into special nationalities, and from the degree in which those nationalities 
are severally representative. 

In the first place, the two continents are not only distinct as geo* 
graphical and zoological provinces, but a careful consideration will also 
show that they arc inhabited by two distinct families of man. In speaking 
thus, however, we have no reference to theories of origin. It wiU be 
quite indifferent for the matter in hand whether the creed of the reader be 
monogenistic or polygenistic. Darwinian or anti-Darwinian: all we are here 
concerned with is that, de facto, and at present, there are distinct races 
and families of man, however this may have been brought about, and that 
these races and families are sufiiciently permanent in their distinctions to 
be fit subjects for scientific comparison. 

Asia is the larger of the two continents, not merely in the aggregate, 
but also in it« representative subdivisions ; and its several races not only 
occupy larger areas, but are more strikingly divided off from each other, 
both physically and mentally, than the races of Europe. We have here, 
indeed, just such a fact as presents itself in the comparison Of the bird 
and mammal ; and the explanation which throws light on the one case is 
equally suggestive in the other. Asia, like the bird, everywhere presents, 
within corresponding groups, more numerous subdivisions ; Europe, like 
the mammal, everywhere shows traces of greater juvenility, but, like 
the mammal, it also shows unequivocal superiority. The reader must 
not, however, suppose that we regard Asia and Europe as being in any 
way analogues of bird and mammal. Such is not the case ; we now 
simply speakof relative age. In other respects, the European is by far 
the more bird-like of the two groups. This idea of the greater juvenility 
of the European family will furnish not simply a probable, but even a 
certain and systematic explanation of difficulties which otherwise would 
be very peq)lexing. 

The limits of Asia as a zoological province are probably those which 
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ought to be assigned to it in on ethnological sense also. The Arctic 
noes, like the Arctic fauna, seem to belong to a distinct category, although 
these races show many points of resemblance to the Mongolic group. But 
eren were we to view the Samoides and other tribes of Arctic Asia as 
true members of the Asiatic realm, still we should have their Europeim 
representatives in the Laplanders and their American analogues in the 
Esqnimaiix. 

Leaving this point unsettled, or rather excluding these outlying races 
from cor immediate inquiry, we sec that Asia divides cthnologically into 
two broadly-marked sections — the Western, or so-called Caucasian family, 
which must include the proper Tartar or Turcoman races, and the Eastern, 
or Mongolic family. So distinct, indeed, are these sections that they 
might well be mistaken for primary divisions, for distinct realms ; and 
soch, in fact, they are usually considered, for, in a purely physical aspect, 
the Mongolian seems nearer to the American type tliau he docs to the 
Caucasian. Nevertheless, when we come to look bcneatli the snrfnce^ and 
consider the totality of attributes, we see that Asia forms a clearly -defined 
and consistent aggregate, admitting of very definite subdivision, but not 
of leparation in a prinmry sense. 

K we now turn to Europe, we shall find an exactly analogous sub- 
division-— a Western and an Eastern section : in the east the great 
Slavonic fimiily ; in the west, the Hesperian, or Celto-Teutonic. In each 
realm the dividing line runs from about north-west to south-east, and in 
each certain of the conterminous races show mixed affinities. This is, 
doubtless, in part due to actual intermixture ; but, in the main, it is a 
portion of the representation which we are studying. The European 
groups are less broadly marked, whether mentally or physically, than their 
Asiatic cotmterparts ; but the divisions are not the less real, as will 
presently be seen when we come to a closer study. 

That the two realms are really distinct, both from each other and from 
the rest of the world, will appear obvious in proportion as we critically 
^ Hfwiiift their distinctive qualities. From the American, the Asiatic family 
is broadly separated by its superior intellectuality. The most favoured 
races of America cannot for a moment compare in this respect with the 
Chinese or Japanese, or even with the pastoral Mongols — to say nothing 
of the Western nations. Many of the American races may rank high, not 
mendy in a physical sense, but also in dignity and manliness of character ; 
but, intellectually, they are children ; so much so indeed, that it is difficult 
not to believe that their civilization must have been mainly due to foreign 
inflnences, otherwise it would be impossible to account for the entire dis- 
appearance of their ruling and intellectual classes. Had there been here 
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the broad natural distinetions between the yarious social elements which 
we find in the principal nations of Europe and Asia, they would still be 
apparent, for the object of their conquerors was simply to crush power, 
not to exterminate ability. The Spaniards freely married Mexican and 
Peruvian women ; and they would not have purposely chosen the dullest 
and least favoured by nature and education ; neither could there be any 
possible object in getting rid of a man merely because he had talent. 
Besides, the conquerors, though a fierce, were an intellectual and a lofly- 
minded people, and they could not help sympathizing with intelligence 
and high character in their subjects ; and we may therefore conclude that 
the level of the native mind has not materially sunk since the conquest. 

But indeed the whole genius, and even the whole physique, of the 
American races is distinct from that of the Asiatic. The peculiar hair, the 
generally larger and more robust frame, the character of the eye, and still 
more of the nose, the taciturn and undemonstrative disposition, the 
courage and manliness, and the higher sense of personal dignity and 
independence — all these qualities broadly distinguish the American from 
the Mougolic family; and nowhere is the distinction so marked as in 
North America — the region most accessible to Mongolic emigration. We 
speak, of course, of the tribes east of the Rocky Mountains : to the west 
there are tribes that may have Asiatic affinities. 

Nothing need be said of the Australian and Negroid races, whether of 
the Pacific or of the Indian Ocean. The distinctions of all kinds are 
here too broad to be mistaken by any observer; and if the Polynesian 
family seems to have dose relations with the Malay, they certainly do not 
imply direct affinity, for the entire character of the two families is broadly 
distinct. The large stature, the muscular form, the extreme vivacity, 
gaiety, accessibility, and pleasure-loving tendencies of the Polynesian 
races oflfer a picture widely difierent from anything seen among the Malay 
tribes. On this head we cannot do better than refer to the strikingly 
graphic picture of Malay impassiveness, as compared with Papnan excit- 
ability, presented by Mr. Wallace in his valuable paper on the races of 
the Indian Archipelago, in the last volume of the Transactions of 
the Ethnological Society, pp. 199 — 205.^ Mr. Wallace describes the 
Malay as impassive, reserved, diffident, and even bashftil. ** His feelings 
of surprise, admiration, or fear, are never openly manifested, and are 
probably not strongly felt. He is slow and deliberate in speech, and 
circuitous in introducing the subject he has come expressly to discuss." 

* On the Varieties of Man in the Malay Archipelago, By Alfred RrssRL 
Wallacx. Read January Seth, 1866. 
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Wlienoloney the Malay is taciturn; he neither talks nor sings to himself. 
TVhen several are paddling in a canoe they occasionally chant a monotonous 
and plaintive song. He is cautious of giving oifence to his equals." 
" Practical joking is utterly repugnant to his disposition ; for he is parti- 
cularly sensitive to breaches of etiquette or any interference with the 
personal liberty of himself or another." '* The Malay seems to have little 
appredatioii of the ludicrous, and does not Inup^h heartily." " He rarely 
expresses joy or gratitude openly. If you make him a present, he receives 
it in silence/' &c., pp. 200, 201. 

In contrast with all this, the Papuan is described ns excessively impul- 
sive and demonstrative in speech and nclion. '* His emotions and passions 
express themselves in shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic leupings.'* 
Mr. Wallace describes a scene in which these characteristics were dia- 
pkyed in the most extravagant manner. And, speaking of the constant 
activity and noisiness of these people, lie adds that, during a residence of 
two months in a native house in the interior of the Avu Islands, occupied 
by about five families, ** from niorniucr till late at night there was a 
continual row," to the utter astonishment of his ^lalny servants ; pp. 203, 
204. 

The Papuan, of course, is widely distinct from the Polynesian ; but we 
allude to him as setting foilh by contrast the Malay character. In live- 
linesSy excitability, garrulity, and mirthfulness, some of the Polynesian 
races only differ from these Papuans by having these qualities tempered 
by a greater amount of refinement, intelligence, and elevation of character. 

From Europe, Asia is even more definitely separated than it is from 
the preceding centres — ^not because it differs more intrinsically, but becauscj 
the two regions have a higher and more specialized nature, and therefore 
dearer distinctions and more numerous points of comparison. Compared 
with the European, the Asiatic is grave, se<latc, slow, unenthusiastie, 
religbus, reverential, patient, and pre-eminently conservative j and this 
ia more espedolly seen ivhen we contrast representative races. Compared 
with the Asiatic, the European is pre*emin(intly gay, joyous, mobile, 
leatless, enthusiastic, aspiring, enterprising, curious, playful, humorous, 
mimetie, witty ; he has a more expansive and diversified mind, and a 
keener and loflier sense of personal independence, even when less dignified in 
external manner; and when the two come together, on anything like 
equal terms, the European invariably rules. 

These contrasts are as clearly marked in the case of the nations of 
Western Asia, which so n(?arly n^scmble the ICuropeau in physical features, 
as they are in that of the Mongolic family, which differs so u*idely from both 
in thia respect ; and this fact shows that Asia is a distinct aggregate, every- 
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where exhibiting certain common properties and affinities, notwithstanding 
the breadth of its subordinate lines of division. 

Compared with the European, the Asiatic has no fun, no humour, no 
drollery, no mimicry : we can hardly imagine him deliberately perpetrating 
a pun, even under the infection of European society ; and as to an Asiatic 
** Punch" or " Charivari," the idea is altogether preposterous. 

A contrast of this kind is all the more remarkable from its not bearing 
any direct ratio to mental rank ; for if, on the one hand, the European be 
higher than the Asiatic, on the other, the Papuan, Negro, and Polynesian 
are far lower; yet these three families are emphatically joyous and 
mirthful. 

As regards music, too, the contrast is very striking. It is not till we 
come to extreme Western Asia, in fact to the Syrian mces, that we can 
at all speak of Asiatic music in a European sense. And yet the Negro 
is musical, though otherwise so lowly in type. In many other respects, 
also, European superiority is broadly marked ; but as this general supe- 
riority might be referred [to accidental and transitory causes, we prefer 
alluding to points evidently independent of mere social condition. 

No one can doubt that a close general affinity of nature pervades the 
whole European family. A Eiux)pean can understand and sympathize 
with a European, no matter of what nation, in a far more intimate degree 
than he can with a member of any other ethnic realm, however geogn^hi- 
cally near. A Spaniard and a Moor are amongst the nearest of neigh- 
bours, and yet, for all social purposes, they might as well be antipodes. 
Even the Jew, cosmopolitan as he is, and mixed up as he has been for 
ages commercially with every nation in Europe, has nowhere, as a class, 
assumed European sympathies. It is not an affair of religion only ; for 
there are religions in Europe which differ quite as much from each other 
as Judaism differs from Christianity. 

When we come to the two great sections of the European family, a still 
closer affinity and interaction is observable in the constituent elements of 
each. Despite political antagonisms, Slavonian leans to Slavonian, 
while the nations of the West act as if they had a common nature, and a 
common destiny, as they actually have, speaking in the rough, a common 
culture, a common social organization, and a common literature. 

On the other hand, the same phenomena are observable in Asia, except 
that here, owing to the greater individuality of the several nationalities, 
the general intercommunion is not so close. But we see, nevertheless, 
how readily the Mongolic family interacts, and we also see how readily 
any dominant people in Western Asia can bring together the entire region. 
The Arab empire not only intimately united Arabia, Syria, and Persia, 
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but even brought Tartary and India into the circle of rehitioiislii,). AVc 
8ce the nbstinncy with which the ract'S of Asia reject the creeds of Europe ; 
and yet Eastern Asia has found no difRciUty in accepting, and assimilating 
to itM wants, the creeds of Buddhistic India, as Eastern Europe has 
accepted and assimOated Italic Christianity; for Clunstianity is emphatically 
a Earopean development, even though its seed was sown in the Eiist, and 
its development belongs to the period of strictly Italic dominion. It is, in 
fact, as much an Italic creed as Buddhism is an Indian one. 

If we now look to national subdivision, the representative analogies 
between the two continents become exceedingly striking, and in the 
western sections exceedingly precise. Western Asia presents four broadly 
distinct nationalities — the Arab, the Persian, the Hindu, and the Tartar. 
There is no possibility of confounding these types when wc view thcni 
from their mental and social aspects. They are distinct in (i:cniud, in 
historv, in social tendencies — in fact, distinct every way. Tiicv an* also 
distinct physically ; but the physical diircnmocs are not so pronilucnt ; for 
as we ascend in the scale of nature, physical diifercnccs, as couipari'd with 
mental ones, become less and less marked. Man changes little bodily 
after lie has reached adult age, until old age advances ; but he may change 
greatly in mind. So is it with races. Among advanced races the pro- 
minent differences are mental ; among low ones they are physical. 

Now Europe gives us exact counterparts of these four ty})es. AVe have 
Spaniard, Gaul, Italian, and German. Pjven the geography is represeu- 
tative. The Spanish peninsula and the Arabic peninsula, the Indian and 
the Italic, the angular position of France and Persia, with Germany and 
Tartaiy respectively in the background. If we remember that, hypo- 
thetically, we have assumed Europe to be younger than Asia, 
we shall see why it is that all its nationalities have more limited 
areas, with less distinctly marked physical features, the races them* 
idvea being likewise less prominently marked. This will account for 
the difference in shape between India and Italy, while, if we further 
remember that Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily are essentially Italic islands, 
«e have only to suppose the intervening sea between them and the main- 
land filled up to liave Italy approximatively shaped like India, while we also 
see room for further growth and resemblance in the direction of the 
Adriatic. We might, too, observe that Etna and Vesuvius and Stromboli, 
ud the many other signs of volcanic action and gradual elevation which 
the entire region of the peninsula presents, would seem to imply that the 
programme is already slowly but surely working itself out. 
To the north-west of the regions under consideration, wc have, in Asia, 
the Caucasus, and Asia Minor, severally representing, geographically 
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and ethnically, Britain, Scotland, and Ireland. In Europe, indeed, this 
region is not only separated from the continent by the ocean, bnt is 
so far broken up as to form two, and almost three islands ; while, in 
Asia, its several sections form an unbroken block with each other and the 
continent. But, then, geologists tell us that there are evidences, especi- 
ally in the flora of the British isles, which plainly imply that, within a 
comparatively recent geological date, Ireland was connected with Spain 
and with Britain, and Britain with France and the North of Europe ; 
while the presence of great deserts, and various other evidences of recent 
upheaval, unequivocally prove that at possibly a still later date Syria and 
the Caucasus were completely isolated from the Asiatic continent. 

At the south-east we stiU find the coincidences carried out. In the 
one case we have the region of farther India with races showing decided 
affinities with both the eastern and western sections of the continent, 
while yet distinct from both, and, lower still, we have the Malay family ; 
but whether this is to include only the Malays proper — viz., the inhabitants 
of the Malay peninsula and of the islands of Sumatra and Java — or is to 
embrace all the brown races of the Archipelago, is a point not yet fully 
made out in reference to this doctrine of representation. 

In Europe we have the counterpart of this formation, on, though, as 
before, a small scale, in the various races of Greek affinity inhabiting 
Turkey in Europe, Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, and the coasts 
of Asia Minor. The points of apparent difference, especially that of the 
seemingly disproportionate superiority of the Ghreeks as compared with 
the Malays, will be considered when we come to more detailed com- 
parisons. The races of North-western Turkey, with their marked Slavonic 
affinities, are a dose paraUel to the races of Tibet, with their Mongolic 
affinities. 

We have not yet spoken of Scandinavia, a region so distinct in Europe 
that, at the first aspect, it would seem to have no genuine representative 
in Asia, either geographically or ethnically. If, however, we look a little 
closer, the affinities will gradually come forth. The diaiu of the Ural, on 
the one hand, and of the Dofirafield, on the other, give us two fixed 
points from which to draw our lines. Geologists speak of a great Asiatic 
Mediterranean, of which the Caspian and Aral are remains, which covered 
considerable portions of Northern Persia and independent Tartary, gaining 
on the west not only the Black Sea, but even the Baltic, and to the north 
and east reaching, by the region of the Irtish and Obi, even to Uie Arctic 
Ocean ; and this region we now find inhabited by a people who have played 
in Asia the very part which the races of Scandinavia have played in 
Europe. 
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That the Turcoman races, if not the real originators, were powerfully 
inttnunental in the formation of the great Mongol empire, may be inferred 
from many indications, while their unequivocal dominnuce to tlie west, in 
Penia, Syria, and Asia Minor, reminds us of the prowess of the Normans in 
Fnmoe and the British islands, of tlie dyuasties founded by them in Eussia, 
of the deeds of the more ancient sea-kings, and of the still remoter events 
of which the terms Cimbri, Cumniig, Sicanibri, &c., arc the fading 
echoes. 

If we now look to the two eastern sections, we see them presentinjr, 
both geographically and ethnically, a very [strong contrast to the wcslcni. 
Instead of being broken u]) into distinctly specialized countries and nations, 
they are massed and unbroken, and their populations have so moderate a 
share of individuality that each region is easily ruled by a single centnd 
and despotic power. There is an emperor in Pekin and an em{)eror in 
St. Petersburg ; both are obeyed with the same implicit obedience, aiul 
both are looked up to with the same slavish reverence and awe. As to 
hifltoiy, Slavonia may be said to have none, either written or monumental ; 
while the history of Mongolia, though it looms into consequence in lattr 
times, shows little of the diversity and less of the remoteness wliieh 
bdoDg to the annals of the western regions. China, indeed, Ims annals 
datnnng a yast antiquity, but they are far too nicely divided off into 
dynasties, and follow far too servilely a given mythic formula, to meet the 
nquixements of modem criticism, while they come to us without any 
nonmnental attestation that can pretend to a remote origin. 

If we look for the se})aratc nationalities of these eastern sections, wc 

are presented with a curious contrast. The intellectual races of the Mon- 

gdidn are at the extreme cast, those of Slavonin arc at the west — just as 

if the exclusive and sympathetic Mongols had turned their l)acks upon the 

vest and its institutions, determined to work out a destiny of their own — 

while their European counterparts, with a higher range of aspirations, 

looked longingly to their west, and turned with dismay from the dreary 

wastes of Siberia. This, however, is a poetical flourish, and need not be 

Anther thought of; and, after all, this may not be the true adjustment, for 

the races of these regions are not so specialized as to be unmistakable in 

dieir affinities and representation, and their contrasts in civilization may 

be relative to the present epoch of the world rather than to intrinsic 

aatore ; but, at all events, their distinctions are not of a kind that would 

jostify the minute analysis which may be attempted in the case of the 

w estern sections. We will only observe that China is obviously the 

India of the Mongolic races, and probably is equivalent to both l^ersia 

and India ; while, in the greater bravery, independence, and individuality 
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of the Japanese, we may find some kind of analogy to the Arabian cha- 
racter. But all this is far too vague and faint to be dwelt on with any 
emphasis. 

If we look still closer to geographical characteristics, we shall see many 
striking coincidences. We have the Alps and the Himalayas, the Dofra- 
field and the Ural, the Pyrenees and the mountains of Northern Arabia, the 
steppes of Russia and of Mongolia. We have the Rhine and the Indus, 
the Po and the Ganges, the Danube, Dnieper, and Volga, and the Kiang- 
ku, Hoang-ho, and Amoor, to say nothing of a host of minor coincidences ; 
and everywhere the European representatives are on a smaller scale. It 
is this systematic keeping which shows the analogies to be genuine and 
natural, and not simply accidental and selected. 

If we now come to more decisive scrutiny, we see that, morally and 
intellectually, as well as physically and geographically, India is and has 
been in Asia what Italy has been and is in Europe, except that we do 
not know when the Hindu races were really conquerors westwards, or that 
they ever were so. But, then, if we view Asia as ethnically older than 
Europe, we may account for this diflference. The corresponding civiliza- 
tions of the two regions would not, in this case, belong to the same 
relative ages, but Europe would have done in its infancy what Asia was 
only capable of doing at a more advanced age. Then the races lying to 
the north and west of it, which are obviously more powerful in physique, 
were sufficiently developed to resist its dominion, while the corresponding 
races of Europe, in the days of Italic gitatness, if physically robust and 
manly, were too low in civilization to resist the southern power ; besides, 
even at the present day, the physical contrasts between the several nations 
of Western Europe are by no means so great as those which exist between 
their Asiatic counterparts. Apart from this, however, and remembering 
that we have to look for analogies, and not mere servile copying, it may 
easily be seen that India has been to the races of Asia what Italy has been 
to those of Europe. 

Both are great monumental centres, showing, from the successive and 
diversified strata of their monuments, that they have been theatres of civili- 
zation and empire at many and widely-separated epochs. Both are inha- 
bited byraces eminently fitted for civilization — intelligent, laborious, artistic, 
intellectual. Each has a magnificent language and literature, and each has 
been the centre of the creeds and philosophies which have enlightened 
their respective realms ; and, by a singular coincidence, these creeds and 
philosophies have in each case divided into two great branches, the one 
of which has been accepted by the western and the other by the eastern 
section of each realm. In Europe we have Latin and Greek Christianity, in 
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Asia, Brahmanism and Buddhism; and tlicrc is a singular parallelism in tlic 
relations of these creeds, simply because they severally reflect the charac- 
teristics of the races which have accepted tliem, and whicli, in accepting 
them, have gradually modified them into suitability to several natures. 
We arc not entitled to say that Brahmanism has travelled westward beyond 
the limits of India ; but, at all events, its fundamental machinery, its 
leading myths and deities, are all but identical with those of Gn^k and 
Roman fable, and show numerous points of afiinity with the creeds of 
the interyening nations. 

{To be continued.) 



COMITfe D'ARCHl-OLOGIE AMIilRlCAINE DE FRANCE. 

Ok the 17th instant a meeting was held at No. 9, York Place, Baker 
Streety to meet a deputation from the Comite d'iVrcheologic Americaine do 
France. The deputation consisted of Dr. Martin de Maussy, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Society, M. Charles dc I-»abarthe, Secretary, and M. I.eon de 
Bosoy, a member of the Council. 

The object of the deputation in visiting London was to confer with 
sdentific men interested in the study of American Archicolojr}', to inspect 
the public libraries, and collect materials bearing on the history of the 
New World anterior to the discovery of (Columbus ; and it was also hoped 
that ,tlie presence of the deputation might have the eflect of giving an 
impetus to the study, and perhaps ultimately lead to the establishment in 
this country of a similar society to that represented by the gentlemen of 
the deputation. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, the meeting was less numerously 
attended than it otherwise would have been, while the limited stay of the 
deputation did not afford time for much pi-evious preparation. Among 
the gentlemen present, besides those already mentioned, were Mr. William 
Bollaerty Corresponding Secrctar}' of the Society ; Mr. >Jieholas Triibner, 
Corresponding Member and Hon. SecrcUir)- of the ConferencT ; Mr. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, the Bev. AV. G. Cookesley, !Mr. Burke, Mr. 8. 
BoOaert, Mr. G, W. Smith, M. Camille, M. Edward, M. Dc Fleuvc Blanc, 
and three Japanese gentlemen. 

As we had not received, before gomg to press, any complete report of 
the proceedings, we must content ourselves with a verj' brief summary of 
what took place. 
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The Vice-President of tlie Sodety, M. de Msnasy, was in the chaii 
read a short address explanatory of the ol^ects of the Society, and o 
present meeting. Mr. Bollaert replied in the name of the English gi 
men present, welcoming the deputation to ttuB country, and eipre 
his own great interest in the suhject, and his desire to co-operate in 
efforts that might be here made to promote the study of Ame 
ArchoKilogy. 

Dl. de Rosuy followed in an animat«d and eloquent address, rec 
eating the compliments paid by Mr. Bollaert to French science 
enterprise, and expressing the great pleasure which be and his fr: 
experienced in visiting this great eountty and conferring with its scie 

Mr. Eurke, having been called upon by Mr. Triibner, also declare 
warm interest in American studies, and his wish to see them more ' 
gecically prosecuted, and rapidly alluded to various evidencea whic 
bis opinion, irerc calculated to assign to some of these antiquities a 
remote origin, while, in other cases, they implied connections hetweet 
Old World and the New in pre-hist(»ic times of far more importance 
was generally supposed. 

M. de Rosny again replied, after which the Secretary, M. Laba 
read a paper on the subject of the studies porsned by the Co 
d'Arch^ologie Amdricoine. Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie then addressed 
meeting, and spoke of the friendly interrelations existing between the 
countries, and the pleasant thought of the two fleets then lying sidi 
side at Cherbourg in perfect amity. He'then addressed himself to 
subject of American antiquities, and especially mentioned some cu 
points of coincidence between the existing ceremonials at the Courl 
Ava and Burmoh and those practised under the Tncas of Peru. & 
Rosny having again addressed the meeting, this time in English, ai 
few additional remarks having been made by Mr. Bollaert and Mr. Bi 
the Honorary .Secretary, Mr. Triibner, called attention to a memoii 
some religious ceremonies of the Mandan tribe of North American Indi 
written by Catliii in 1832, while resident among them, but only rece 
printed, at the espenac of George Witt, Esq. Mr. Triibner, after 
scribing the clioracler of the memoir, and the circumstances eonne 
with it, read an extract from it, descriptive of the ceremonies in quest 
which had reference to one of the many American traditions of the f 
deluge. One of the leading actors in the ceremonial announces tha 
has come from the Hocky Mountains, that the whole worid has been 
stroyed by water, that he is the only snrviror, and has come to annoi 
the &ict to the tribe and to promise them his protedioa. 
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The memoir is illustrated by the original drawings of Catlln, made 
from sketches taken at the time. The memoir^ however, is not suited 
for general circulation, and consequently only a few copies have been 
struck o£r. 

At the dose of the meeting Mr. Bollaert exhibited the following 
interesting objects : a photograph of the Mexican Zodiac ; the liiero- 
f;lypliical Maya alphabet, with the signs of the months and days ; the 
calendar of New Grenada; a golden Feruviau calendar recently dis- 
oovered at Guzco; and a curious drawing of a Pcnivian holding a 
teksoope to his eye, proving, if ancient, then: acquaintance with that 
instrument 



THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Odk attention has been called to the following extract from the Binning' 
htm Saify Gazette of August 24th, wliich, as bearing upon approaching 
eveotSi will doubtless interest many of our renders : — 

AA'THROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Tni QTTEKSr'S COLLSQX. 

At a special meeting of the Council, held yesterday, present — The Dean 
of the Faculty, Dr. Lloyd, Messrs. Harris, Trow, Cliff, J. B. Payn ; 
Professors Dr. Suckling, Clay, Johnson, — 'Mi. J. B. Payn, on being called 
to the chair, requested the Dean of the Faculty to read the notice issued 
on the authority of the Principal, the Earl of Lichfield, c^ing the meeting. 
The drcular having been read, the following communications were laid 
before the Board : — 

"Anthropological Society of London, 4, St. Martin's Place, 

"August IG, 1865. 

" Dear Sir, — I am very much obliged for your prompt and courteous 
letter of the 1 4th inst., which I have laid before the Presidents and 
Comndttee. I hope that the enclosed formal letter may produce the desired 
eflfect. 

" I am, dear Sir, yours verj' truly, 

'' C. Carter Blake. 

« William Sands Cox, Dean of the Faculty, F.R.S., &c" 
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** AntUropological Society of London , 4, St. Martin's Place, 

"August 16, 1865. 
" Gentlemen, — I am directed by the President and CJouncil of the above 
Society to ask for the use of the Lecture Rooms, Library, and College Hall 
of the Queen*8 College, Birmingham, for the use of an Anthropological 
Congress, which it is contemplated to hold in Birmingham at the meeting 
of the British Association. Should the General Conmiittee of the British 
Association appoint a special section, we may not require all the rooms I 
have mentioned, but we shall still be glad to have the use of the Lecture 
Boom, and a place for the exhibition of a large number of rude stone 
implements recently discovered in Shetland, where explorations have been 
made for the Earl of Zetland and the Anthropological Society of London. 
" I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" C. Cabter Blake, Assist, Secretary. 

".To Principal and Council of the Queen's 
" College, Birmingham." 



I 



In proposing that' the application be granted, the Dean of the Faculty 
observed, " I learn from the Society's publications — a Society devoted to 
the investigation of the history of mankind-^that since its foundation, two 
years and a half ago, under the guidance of its devoted and energetic 
officers, it has achieved a success unexampled in the history of scientific 
societies, numbering at the present time nearly 600 Fellows. The Society 
has already published six volumes of tnAislations from foreign works on 
Anthropology, one voluminous volume of Memoirs, and ten numbers of the 
Journal. It has likewise appointed correspondents in almost every part of 
the known world, and is forming, as funds permit, a library and museiun 
of Anthropology, which will eventually be of the utmost value to the 
students of mankind. The impetus given, to the study of Antluropology in 
this couutry has not been without its results elsewhere, if we may judge 
by the establishment within the past year of sister societies at Madrid, 
New York, Eome, and Melbourne. At Hanover it is in contemplation to 
devote a special section to Anthropology at the annual meeting of the 
German Association of Naturalists. The Cpuncil of the Anthropological 
Society have sent in an address to the President and Council of the 
British Association asking for their support in the application about to be 
made for a new section. Professor Phillips has repeatedly declared that 
the ndes of the British Association are capable of any modification or 
extension demanded in the interests of science. Already the non-recogni- 
tion of Anthropology in our national congress has been the subject of 
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comment and animadversion by illustrious foreign professors of that 
science, and their views have l>een indorsed by some of our contemporaries 
in thia country. 1 sincerely hope, and I feel confident tliat every pro- 
fessor of this College will join with me in the hope, that the British 
Aasociation will cordially admit the Anthroj)olo<:ieal Soeicty as a separate 
lection at the approaching meeting in this town/' The Dean of the 
FacoHy then alluded to the interesting article by Bishop C olenso ** On 
the Efforts of Missionaries ;" articles " On Missionjiry Successes," by 
Bernard Owen ; " On Missionaries among Savages," by Wiuwood Beadc ; 
to the able reviews of " Bunsen on Ethnography, and Diefenbacirs Intro- 
duction to Ethnography, and the History of Civilization," published in a 
late number of their Journal, and concluded by proposing, '' That this 
meeting has sincere satisfaction in placing the College Hall, Library, and 
Lecture Booms at the service, free of cliargo, of the Anthropological 
Society, from Monday, September the 4th, to Satunhiy, September the 
16th." 

The motion was cordially seconded by Dr. Lloyd, who dikted at 
some length on the important labours of the Society and the number 
of raluable works already published. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Ghainnan referred to the necessity of. a sub- committee to cany out 
the xeaolution, in order to afford the Society every facility of operation 
during their interesting meetings. It therefore gave him great satisfaction 
to propose from the chair, " That the AVarden, the Dean of the Faculty, 
the Frofessors of Chemistry, of Anatomy, of Thysiology, with power to 
add to their number, do form a sub-committee to make the necessar}' 
anangementa for the reception of the Anthro])oIogical Congress." 

The motion was carried unanimously, when the meeting dissolved. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE BlUTISH ASSOClATIOxN. 
To ike Editor of the Ethnological Journal. 

Sib, — It is with equal pain and regn't that I have just read an article in 
your Journal criticising, or rather denouncing, an artiele in your contem- 
poiaiy the Anthropological Hevittc, on the ircognition of the science of 
Anthropology by the British Association. 

In the first place, you say, " the writer has chosen to attribute unworthy 
motiTes ;" such I deny to be the fact. I did, however, charge certain 
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members of the Ethnological Society with being influenced by ungenerous 
motives in their opposition to the Anthrqx)logical Society. 

I again affirm that the opposition to the recognition of Anthropology 
at the British Association has not been based on disinterested scientific 
considerations. I do not now speak of your own reasons for joining in 
this opposition, but of the published remarks of those who have spoken 
against the recognition of Anthropology, as a sufficient proof of the asser- 
tion I then made. 

I know not what may have induced you to oppose the recognition 
of Anthropology by the Associatioji, but, as far as I can judge by your 
article, it arises altogether from a mistaken conception of the whole question 
under consideration. 

Some ethnologists profess to be content with the present position of 
their science, especially those who take an interest in geography. Section E 
is the popular one, and is generally overburdened with communications. 
Many ethnologists think that it would be better if there was a special 
section for the science of man ; and the only charge which can be brought 
against anthropologists is that they agree to this proposal. 

I say most positively, that in so far as you are trying to prevent this 
section from being appointed, so far are you endeavouring to injure the 
progress of science, and to oppose many of the leading dihnologists of this 
coimtry. Ethnologists were divided on this question long before the 
Anthropological Society was ever heard of. 

I again affirm that there can be no scientific grounds on which to oppose 
Anthropology. The only question to be considered is, whether there will 
be a sufficient amount of papers to support a new section. That is the 
only subject whereon you can write, and which all real lovers of truth and 
science will alone consider. 

If a new section be appointed, it cannot fail to assist materially the 
progress of the science of man. The more public attention is directed to 
this subject, the better for all parties. 

If ethnologists are content, by all means let them retain their present 
position in connection with Geography ; but I hope that anthropologists 
will never consent to disgrace their science by allowing it to receive the 
annual contempt to which Ethnology has long been subject at the meetings 
of the British Association. 

I am, Sir» 

" The writer of the artiole ' On the Prospeots of Antfaro* 
pology at the forthooming Meeting of the British 
Ajsociation, 1865.' " 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHEOPOLOGY. 

Oux ocnrrespondent of the Anthropological Review appears to think that 
we hare been unduly severe in our comments on his article in the last 
Bomber of that periodical, but on that point we cannot agree with him, 
BOT do we think that any dispassionate reader who compares the two 
ntioies will take his view of the case. Did we wish to keep the subject 
open, our simplest yindication would consist in the transfer to our pages 
of the whole (^ the three or four paragraphs in which the more objection- 
aUe passages occur ; but we do not wish to prolong any such discussions, 
nd we shall now merely observe that the phrase " unworthy motives," to 
widdi OUT ocnrrespondent objects, is not only in harmony with the entire 
tenor of his article, but is, in fact, a milder expression of that tenor than 
Us own words. Surely " the ungenerous motives of a faction " cannot 
vril be oilier than '* unworthy motives." 

KeKher can we agree with the writer in his statement of the main 
fM rti o il at issue. We are not opposed to Anthropology : how should we 
be^ when we insist on the fact that Anthropology and Ethnology are but 
dtBannt names for one and the same science ? Of course, too, we admit 
ftift "there can be no scientific grounds on which to oppose Anthropology," 
■or mj other real science cither. No one assumes that there can be ; 
hit tteie may be grounds, and even scientific grounds, for opposing claims 
sol iqi in oonnection with a given science. That is the point at issue ; 
and it is utterly unfair to represent the opposition made to such claims as 
■I opposition to Anthropology itself. Indeed it is simply ridiculous, at 
tte present time of day, to talk of Anthropology as being opposed by any 
sselioii of British scientific men. There are, however, people who do make 
S ilisiiniitlim between the Anthropological Society of London and Anthro- 
pofagf itseify though it would really almost seem ns if there were other 
who do not. 
Sdther are we opposed to the recognition of Anthropology in the 
• lotiah Association. We hold, on the contrary, that it is recognised 
aboMljy and is even very popular tliere. It is recognised in Sub- 
I, mder the name of Ethnology, a name under which it was widely 
and h m o om My known long before any of the young gentlemen who are 
■ew m lend in its advocacy were themselves known to science. We are 
ttif fled most willing to give these gentlemen all credit for their zeal and 
We lejoioe to see that they have already greatly increased the num- 
lAo feel some interest in the subject, and we shall cordially 
I 
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welcome any advances which thej' may make in the science itself ; but wc 
must be allowed to draw distinctions between scientific bustle and scientific 
progress, and to protest against the treatment which Ethnology and Ethno- 
logists have received at their hands during the past three and a half years. 

Neither are we opposed to the recognition of Anthropology, even by a 
distinct section, in the British Association; on the contrary, we have 
already, in our first Number, emphatically expressed our opinion in favour 
of such a recognition. We have there said : " Of course we think that so 
important a science as that of man ought to have a section of its own, 
whether convenient or inconvenient;" but then that opinion will not 
justify us in giving a hostile turn to our advocacy, or in forgetting that 
others have rights, opinions, and conveniences as well as ourselves. 
Neither ought we to forget that the science of man, however great its 
intrinsic importance, is as yet an unformed science, and that the great 
majority of those interested in it are simply amateurs or occasional or acci- 
dental workers on particular topics, and that therefore it cannot have the 
same kind of claim to recognition in a body like the British Association 
that older and more fidly organized sciences have. The case, we contend, 
as we have already said, is one for calm discussion, not for personal 
complaints and bickerings. 

As to any real distinction between Anthropology and Ethnology, we em- 
phatically assert that there is none, and can be none ; and in our first 
Number we have given ample reasons for this statement. When our 
arguments have been met, we shall be prepared to take up the sulyect 
anew. Anthropology was never looked upon in this country as a distinct 
science from Ethnology until the Anthropological Society of London was 
formed, nor, we believe, in Erauce till the Anthropological Society of 
Paris was formed. It is the existence of these bodies and the etymological 
distinction between the two names which have suggested the notion of 
distinct sciences. But the notion is purely superficial, and merely shows 
how vague and inaccurate has been the estimate formed of the question of 
race by tliose who have originated or who have given currency to this idea 
of distinct sciences. 

The scientific study of race as a branch of Anthropology is a simple 
absurdity, since race is the great central fact of the entire^science — a fact 
of which the laws and phenomena cannot be evolved by any sectional 
workings, but must be sought for in the comprehensive and careful study 
of the entire subject. The question of race meets us at every point. If 
we seek to distinguish between man and the animal, it is a question of 
race ; if we look to the differences between man and man, it is still the 
same — individuals differ, classes differ, nations differ, ethnic realms differ^ 
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aud all our knowledge of the w]iy and wherefore of tliese (litfercuccs has to 
be sought for in the laws of raee. Kaces differ historically, nrcha^ologically, 
linguistically, psychologically, anatomically, physiologically, politically, 
socially, &c., &c., and even, for aught we yet know, geologically ; nnd 
the facts and laws of these ilifferences are the sole; ohject of pui'suit. 
Take away race then, and what remains for Anthropology to work n])on ? 
Carry out the study of race to its legitimate extent, and where is the 
unoccupied ground on which a distinct Anthropology can set its foot ? 

These are onr reasons for what is called our op])ositi()n to Anthropology. 
They are no new reasons with us ; we could have given them any time 
within the last eighteen years or mon\ We have virtually given them 
long ogo and oflen, and our ideas on the subject are far too clear and 
definite to be now confused by any such sophistries as have ham bandied 
about during the past three years — sophistries of which we do not (pics- 
tion the sincerity, but simply the logical force. W'v claim the light of 
holding the name under which we have so long worked, and of holding it 
in its true and only true scientific sense— the sense, too, in which we have 
always held it. In other respects, we have no sort of qiuirrel with the 
word Anthropology. It is an excellent word in its way, but it is not better 
than our own, and certainly not so comprehensive. As long, however, 
as there are two societies omongst us severally bearmg these names, so 
long must both continue to be used. This is an inconvenience ; but it is 
not one of our creation. 

Our correspondent assumes that the only question which we have to 
consider, the only subject on which we can write, " and the one which all 
real lovers of truth and science will alone consider," is, ** whether there will 
be a sufficient amount of papers to support a new section." We must take 
the liberty of objecting altogether to this style of argument. W'e cannot 
admit that our being lovers of truth and science is in the least contingent 
on our agreement with the writer on this point. Neither can we see how 
such a mode of reasoning is in the least fitted for convincing any one ; but 
it is eminently fitted for making a disturbance. It is this style of argu- 
ment which has given us all our fanaticisms, and more than half the 
horrors which have desolated the earth ; and though we cannot expect 
to see such reasonings excluded from the stniggles of nations and the 
eonflicts of politics and creeds, yet they are so uncalled for, and so discordant 
in the quiet pursuits of science, that here at least they ought to be rigidly 
proscribed. We have had a great deal too nmeh of this kind of argmnent 
in the present controversy, and we cannot see the remotest prospect of 
peace while one party insists on seeing moral delinquents or personal 
antagonists in aU who are opposed to its views. 
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If a sufficiency of papers were an adequate reason for the formation of 
a new section in the Association, a few energetic men might soon create a 
necessity for twenty new sections, and probably would do so. We hardly 
think, then, that our correspondent will find this argument looked upon as 
so Talid and decisive as he seems to consider it. 

But, assuming a willingness on the part of the Greneral Committee to 
form a new section for the science of man, how is the matter to be managed, 
and what is to be the name of the new section ? If Ethnology is still to 
be left in Section E, then there is the superfluity, in a crowded Association, 
of two distinct bodies having identical objects, working on identical 
subjects, and differing only in name. If the Association ndes that 
Ethnology is not the same as Anthropology, then it saddles itself with 
the responsibility of a plain scientific fallacy, it contradicts facts, and it 
contradicts history, and does injustice to Ethnologists, by limiting, as far 
as definitions can do so, theu: legitimate sphere of action ; and, after all, it 
has no power whatever to enforce its decree. Ethnology will still remain 
intrinsically that which nature has made it, and its followers in Sub- 
section E will work it out according to their individual lights and leanings, 
and papers will receive precedence according to their supposed value and 
interest in the estimation of the authorities of the time being, and quite 
irrespectively of what is going on in the section of Anthropology. Under 
such an arrangement, then, nothing on earth can prevent there being in the 
Association two distinct departments for one and the same subject 

On the other hand, if Sub-section E be abolished or otherwise disposed 
of, then what is to be the name of the new section P All is not plain 
sailing here either. The daim on the part of Anthropology as being a 
different or more comprehensive science is untenable : the question must 
therefore be considered on grounds of convenience, utility, and the like. 
Anthropology may daim to be a word now generally used by Continental 
writers, and bidding fair to become still more general, if we are to judge 
from the formation of several new sodeties under the name. This special 
publidty, however, is not yet five years <M, 

In this country also the word is now widely known, but has become so 
only within the last two or three years, and purdy through the efforts of 
the Anthropological Sodety of London. Within the present half-year, 
indeed, the word has been repeated with unusual fluency by the public, 
but whether with advantage or disadvantage is a point on which opinions 
are much divided. 

It may further be urged that the Anthropological Society of London 
is a very energetic body, that it abeady numbers more than 600 mem- 
bers, has associates and correspondents in various parts of the world, and 
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is likdy to give an important impulse to the study of the science of man. 
We do not remember any other poiut worth mentioning on which a claim 
may be based in favour of the word Anthropology ; for as to the published 
labours of the Society, irrespective of their translations, they have not yet 
established any claim to superiority, or even to special difference, except 
it be upon some points of very questionable advantage. 

On the aide of Ethnology it has to be observed that the word has long 
been recognised by the Association and the public, that until the ]ast three 
or foit^ years it was the only word familiar to the English rcad(T, and that 
it was familiar to educated readers wherever the English languages was 
spoken, and is stiU far wider known than Anthropology, possibly even bn 
the Continent. 

The word Ethnology then has precedent and prescription in its favour ; 
and it cannot be expected that tliese should not count for something where 
claims are otherwise anything like balanced. 

The Ethnological Society is, relatively speaking, an old established 
Ixxly, universally recognised in th(; scientific world, untouched by obloquy 
of any kind, and enrolling among its members, present and past, names of 
high eminence in science and in society. It lins Jong borne the burden of 
the science of mau, kept it before the world, stmgglcd in its defence, 
enriched it with its labours, and is now nourishing in its prosperity. Its 
ooDBtttuticm does not indeed admit of the peculiar activity displayed by 
tbe fliBter society, but then it works according to the principles generally 
leeognised among onr scientific bodies, and the same kind of activity is not 
expected horn it, nor is it desirable in the opinion of many. 

Kthe new section is to bear the name of Anthropology, its government 
miiat necessarily devolve on the Anthropological Society, which far out- 
nnmbefs the Ethnological. If the name Ethnology is preserved, there is at 
kast an additional chance that the minority in the amalgamated body will 
retain some moderate portion of the influence due to their intrinsic character. 
Under these circumstances, the Association will have to look to the nature 
of the two bodies, and consider which is more likely to uphold the dignity 
ind troe interests of science. Science is not a thing of majorities, in 
which mere numbers are of supreme consequence ; it is a thing of slow 
and natural growth, and cannot be created by proclamation, nor forced, like 
CQcombers, by any amount of hot-bed fostering. It requires time and talent 
and learning; and these have severally to grow. Six hundred anthropologists 
in three years and a half may possibly appear to some a rather dangerous 
rate of increase, especially for a science altogether unfonued, and in which 
there is already a chaos of conilicting opinions ; a science, too, which yields 
to none in the magnitude of its interests, iu the depth and difficulty of its 
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problems, in the antagonisms which it is capable of evoking, or in the 
mischiefs of which it may be made the instrument under injudicious 
management. Numbers, no doubt, give resources, but they also give a 
power which may be wielded by incompetence and rashness, as well as by 
maturity and wisdom ; and therefore we must look to the quality as well as 
to the size of a body, and to the head as well as to the tmnk. 

All these different things will certainly be considered, and ought to be 
considered, in the decision of this question ; and therefore " a sufficient 
amount of papers to support a new section " is not the only point which 
has here to be thought of. 

As to " the annual contempt to which Ethnology has long been subjected 
at the meetings of the British Association," we must beg to dispute the 
fact before we discuss it. It is folly for our correspondent to expect that 
random statements like this — statements which carry absurdity on their 
very face — can coimt for anything witli any one who thinks, except it be to 
the detriment of him who makes them. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The article signed Mknicus in our last Niunber has elicited replies from 
two of our correspondents ; but we feel compelled to decline their insertion, 
as unsuitable to our pages. If " Ethnicus " has misstated the doctrines 
of Phrenology, let him by all means be set right ; but we cannot admit that 
unintentional errors, or a good-humoured laugh at a disputed doctrine, either 
require or justify an angry or discourteous rejoinder. Few of our readers 
can have any interest in mere personal sparrings ; and even were it other- 
wise, we should decline to minister to the feeling. Science requires all 
the cabnness we can bring to its consideration, and justice requires that 
punishment should be carefully apportioned and graduated. To be judge, 
jury, and prosecutor all in one is a dangerous privilege, and demands a 
more cautious use than has here been made of it. In a word, though we 
can see no sort of objection to a friendly or courteous tilting on all relevant 
subjects, we really cannot make our pages an arena for the indiscriminate 
slaughter of Antiphrenologists, or any other Ologists, not even exceptino* 
Anthropologists, the most troublesome of all Ologists. 



SdUorial Communicaiions, Books for Eeview, ^c, are to he addressed to the 
Editor, care of Messrs. TrUbwbr & Co., 60, Paternoster Bow, London ; or, 
F. A Brockhaits, Leipsie. 
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ON THE OKIGIN OF THE HUNGAKTAXS. 

BY A. VAMB^RY, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the Universitg of Pesth. 

My intention is to spej\k on the origin of the Hungarians. I must confess 
that T feel anxious not to exhaust the patience of this meeting with a 
subject which has undoubtedly a far greater interest for us Hungarians 
than it can have in thi^ country ; nor wouhl I venture to touch the subject 
at all were I not aware of the fact that in England all branches of science 
are pursued with equal interest, and that this great country never despises 
the national feelings of others. 

The question we are about to treat bears much of the character of a 
deep and too often of a tedious study of antiquity. But I beg my hearers 
not to be frightened by appearances. I am, happily, no savant, and I hope 
I shall not become one. The heavy and pedantic style in which philologioal 
questions were treated formerly is not fit for the present state of science, 
and we therefore shall use a language which may be objected to as being 
easy and superficial, but which will be more intelligible, and perhaps more 
suitable to the purpose we have in view. 

As you are aware, we are chiefly puzzled to ascertain whether the 
Hungarians, who belong to the race called Altaic or Turanian, are to be 
classed with the North Altaic or Finnish, or with the South Altaic or 
Turco-Tartar stock. To those who look at the question superficially tl;e 
point will probably seem of little significance ; but I must bog of them 
not to forget that there is the same diiference between the several sections 
of the Altaic race as there is between tlie component parts of the Iranian 
or. Indo-European race. Englishineu, Frenchmen, Russians, Wallaclnans, 
Persians, Kurds, and Gipsies arc of the same stock, and have a certain 
degree of mutual relation ; and yet I think no Briton would be indifferent 
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if, unaware of Iiis Anglo-Saxon origin, he should be assigned to-day to 
the Gipsies, to-morrow to the Russians, and so on. We Hungarians own 
tliat the children of the Celestial Empire, the Mongols, Kalmooks, Kirgis, 
Finns, Samoyeds, Mordvins, Voguls, &c., are all kindred to us ; but nobody 
will reproach us if, impelled by curiosity, we strive to know the dircction 
in which this relationship is the nearest. Nor is such an inquiry a mere 
impulse of national vanity : it is simply the desire to penetrate the dark- 
ness which hovers over the history of our origin — the wish to get ac- 
quainted with the fundamental structure of our language, that inheritance 
which is the most precious jewel of every nation. 

To investigate the origin of a nation we generally use three means — viz., 
history, ethnography, and philology. From the first we wish to learn the 
deeds which a nation has accomplished since its first appearance on the 
stage of the world ; from the second we hope to ascertain the physical 
characteristics, the peculiarities in tlic manners and customs of the race ; 
whilst the language affords us the most important resource and the best 
evidence in our inquiries. Although an inseparable whole, the use of 
these instruments depends very often upon the character of the nations 
which are concerned in our reseaiches. Thus, for example, we obtain 
more information, and that more circumstantial, from the Iranian or 
Semitic races, which were always more peaceful, and had an earlier civiliza- 
tion, than we do from the peoples of Altaic origin, who were from im- 
memorial times of a warlike, imquiet, and ever wandering inclination. 
Our knowledge of the Uigurs, Maudjoos, or the Siberian populations, will 
never equal that which we have gained of the Indians, Turanians, Assyrians, 
and Phojnicians. Such is the case particularly with the Turco-Tartar 
tribes, which, entirely devoid of any historical resources, made their ap- 
pearance in the West at a time when people had but very limited and 
confused ideas in regai'd to science and scientific reseai'ches. It is true 
that much has been written concerning the so-called Huns and their 
descendants ; but of what use, at the present day, are the data of the 
Bvzantine and Gothic historians? Ancient fables furnish materials for 
modern antiodotcs, but reliable truth is nowhere to be found. 

I may be accused of ingratitude towards Priscus, Porphyrogenitos, 
lornandes, Sidonius, Apollinarius, and others, but I cannot help saying 
that all those exaggerated reports of inroads, battles, and devastations have 
but a secondary interest for us, since we know so little about the nations 
in qucstfon. Hun, Avar, Uar, Khuni, Kutigur, Utigur, are names which 
might well be taken as belonging to the Altaic race, but we have no 
precise knowledge whether they rcpi-esented tribes and branches of one 
stock or of a different origin. I venture to say that it is even doubtful 
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whether they used at all the names we apply to tliem. We c^ll, in this 
enlightenetl century, Tcherkes, Kirgis, Tartars, people who have ncvtr 
heard these names, but who designate themselves as Addigi, Kasak, and 
Turk ; who does not see that the like may have occurred in those times 
of ignorance ? Our regi-cts as to the erroneous conceptions of the above- 
named historians are of course quite useless ; but I think there can be no 
objection to my saying that Priscus would have done a greater service to 
posterity if he had transmitted to us only two strophes of the songs he 
heanl on some festival occasion at the court of Attila, instead of giving us 
a description of the customs and manners of that nomadic prince. 

Faint, very faint, therefore, is the light which the historical monuments 
throw over the ancient relations of the Altaic race and its subdivisions. 
The Hungarians (Moger or Turcos, as they are called), we arc told, 
appeared in Eastern Europe about the end of the ninth century ; the route 
they took in their migration is also pretty well known ; but \\c have no 
reliable information concerning the degree of affinity in which they stood 
to the so-called black and white Huns, or to their kinsmen whom they 
foimd already settled on the shores of the Danube and Theiss. Chrono- 
logical data and the narrative of political events are of great value to the 
historiographer, but they do not help us to a decision in the present 
question, and chronology must be cautiously used. 

Neither will ethnography, as might have been expected, afford a 
greater assistance, since physical characteristics and variety of customs 
often depend upon climatic conditions ; and it would be a very vain under- 
taking to expect to leani from the features of the present Osmanli, Finns, 
and Hungarians the relations of parentage existing between them and 
tlie Chinese Mongols and the inhabitants of Northern Siberia. As regards 
the aggregate of a race, amalgamation often destroys the traces of unity ; but 
such is not the case in the tribes and branches. I found, for example, in 
the features of the South Turcoman, who is a mixture of the Iranian and 
Turanian blood, a striking likeness to the Magyar, in whose veins, too, 
flows much German and Slavic blood. Such is the ease with the Uzbeg, 
among whom the trade in Persian slaves produced a strong crossing of 
race. This question of the different races is undoubtedly of the highest 
importance, and careful inquii-y might lead to great discoveries, particularly 
in Central Asia, that cradle of the vast Tiu-anian race. With regard to the 
variety of customs and manners, it might be pretended that this is rather 
to be ascribed to the age in which a people lives than to ther intrinsic 
qualities of its special groups or families ; and no doubt there is some truth 
in this. The Nomads in all parts of the world have ccrtahi mutual relations 
in character and habits, as have civilized societies ; but we ought not to 
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forget the peculiarities which various branches and tribes retain in spite 
of all differences of climate and age. Hungarians and Central Asiatics 
stand like child and man to each other. Religion, climate, political 
revolutions, have caused the greatest changes ; and yet there arc many 
proofs of resemblance in their manners and customs. Tliis is not here 
the place to treat this subject circumstantially, but I cannot refrain froui 
quoting some of them. In my travels in Central Asia I was astonished 
to see how the Turcoman and Uzbeg, although exhausted by thirst and 
fatigue in our march across the desert, would sit down to make their 
toilet on their beard, which consisted of plucking the hair from the 
upper part of the chin (shaving being forbidden by the law of Islam), and 
giving to the beard the form which, in Hungary, is termed the national 
fashion, a peculiarity which is also to be found on the statues called 
Hunnenkopfe in the canton of Argau, representing several colossal heads 
of the much dreaded Huns. These statues have, besides, a cap in the 
shape of a pear, edged with fur, which bead-dress I have found only 
amongst the Chinese Tartars and the Hungarians. With regard to the 
garments of the women, the eye of a Hungarian is forcibly struck by 
finding on the females of certain tribes in Central Asia the high red boots 
with pointed heels, the over-dress in the form of a long huszar jacket 
hanging down from the shoulders, and particularly a kind of coiffure, worn 
only by the girls, called palta^ in Hungarian jyar^flf. The Hungarian music, 
the origin of which the eccentric Pater Liszt ascribed to the gipsies, is 
also very like the national songs of the peoples who live in the eastern 
part of Central Asia. Deeply melancholic strains form the beginning, 
which gradually change into lively movements, and finish with a whirling, 
dashhig bustle. That formulary of an oath — namely, to open a vein and 
so drink each other's blood — usual with the ancient Hungarians still exists 
among the Kiptchaks, contrary to the strict prohibition of Islaraism ; 
and even the Osmanlis practised this rite until the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, as we are told by the historian Pecheri. Finally, I will 
mention a kind of national disease to be met with amongst the Hungarians 
and Central Asiatics. It happens very often that the Tartar, after a full 
meal, complains of a slight uneasiness, saying, **Kanim ts'oinordii," "My 
blood is thickened." Of this he is cured by being rubbed over an 
artery. The Hungarians call this "csomor," and it is subjected to an 
analogous treatment. With these examples, few in number, yet not to be 
despised, I do not propose to prove that the Hungarians are in a closer 
relationship with any particular tribe or branch than with the rest of 
the Turco-Tartar stock. No ; the analogies of customs and manners arc, 
like those of the language, scattered through the whole South Altaic stock. 
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Our present researches aim but to decide tlie cjuestiou of Finnish or 
Turco-Tartar origin, and not that of the relations of the smaller sub- 
divisions. 

As for the rest, Ethno^japhy is only a factor of secondary rank; the 
chief one is undoubtedly Philology, or rather her, youngest dauglitcr. 
Comparative Philology. Languages, the living monuments of the 
past, are also exposed to the influences of time, climate, and social i-elations, 
but only in their exterior form ; the interior stnicture never changes so 
csscutiaUy as to lose all marks of its former character ; and it is therefore 
no exaggeration to say that it is Philology only that offers us the best 
support and guidance in the slippery path of those incpiiries. AVhat 
Comparative Philology has done in the case of the Iranian and Semitic 
races is well known ; to the Altaic languages it has as yet been but little 
applied ; and I need not say that many discoveries await it in this 
untrodden ground, and that the history of the Altaic nations will never be 
completed until tliis science applies the torch which is to clear the dark- 
ness wliieh now surrounds them. 

This is not the place to draw a systematic parallel between the Hun- 
garian and Turco-Tartar languages; some brief illustrations will be 
suflicient for the monu^nt. I will call your attention to the analogy 
existing both in the grammatical forms and the lexicographical elements 
of these tongues. Cirammar is the soul, the lexicon, the body of a lan- 
guage ; there must be likeness in both, and both have a claim to our 
attention. To meet with features of congeniality between nations so 
distant from each other as Hungarians and Tai-tars are is really a striking 
fact ; and I hope you will be indulgent if I quote some cvidtinces illustra- 
tive of it. Let us begin with the article, in the Hungarian az, «, which 
is originally a demonstrative pronoun, and is to be found in the Turco- 
Tartar oit* 0, or OS* ol, "that yonder." Thus, Hungarian, aza koporso, "that 
coffin yonder;" Turco-Tartar, o«' 0/ X*o/?(w<«'c;X', **that case yonder." In 
passing over to the substantive we find the Hungarian genitive with 
uak or nek, the , Turco-Tartar nhik or ?iin(/ — as Hungarian, arpdnak, 
Turco-Tartar, arpauM, " of the barley." The dative is formed in Turco- 
Tartar by ga^ ge^ or simply by ff, e ; in the Hungarian the dative is ?/«/-, 
nek ; but there is another attributive form in r^, ve, or ^r, 6r— as, mi-vvy 
"to what," or "in what," Turco-Tartar, uige ; Hungarian, anydva, Turco- 
Tartar, anaga, " to a mother." The plural is formed in Hungarian by a h 
throughout ; in the Turco-Tartar languages there is 1m\ ler for substantives, 
and h for the verbs. The comparison of the adjectives, as well as that of 
the numerals, also presents many points of agreement. As regards the 
latter, I may mention that the Hungarians say iker, " a twhi," in Tureo- 
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Taxtar ikes Jvom iki, "two;*' Hungarian, ncffj/, "four," Turco-Tartar, »«7fl ; 
Hungarian, /lal, "six,** Turco-Tai*tar, alty; Hungarian, hei, "seven,** 
Turco-Tartar, jeti. The numeral adverbs are made in the Hungarian by the 
syllable sser; in the Turco-Tartar idioms by ser — as, IteUser yetiaer, 
" seven times.** From the pronouns we cite the personals ; as — 



Hungarian. 


Turco-Tartar. 


English. 


(^W, 


Tne)?, 


T. 


ie, 


ten, 


thou. 


0, 


0, 


he. 


mi, or minky 


miz. 


we. 


tif or tik. 


tizy 


you. 


ik, 


olar. 


they. 



No one can fail to recognise the striking analogy which exists in this case. 
The possessive pronoun is, in Hungarian, enyem, in Turco-Tartar, menim, 
"my ;*' Hungarian, mienh, Turco-Tartar, miz nink, "our." In the vulgar 
Hungarian, hend means "he himself," in Turco-Tartar, kendi is "himself.** 
In speaking of the verb I forbear making comparisons in the case of 
the tenses. These, in the present Hungarian and Osmanli verbs, are 
numerous, owing to the progress of the nations in civilization, while the 
scantiness of tenses in the Chinese-Tartar dialects sufficiently proves the 
primitive character of the Turco-Tartar verb. The Hungarian verb is 
also enlarged by German and Latin influence; and, although the develop- 
ment is strictly national, the forms must be always looked upon as foreign 
elements. The infinitive, in the Turco-Tartar idioms, is ma or me, some- 
times na or ne ; in Hungarian it is ni. The perfect is formed in both 
languages by ^ or ^, as : — 

Hungarian. Turco-Tartar. English. 

jdr-t-am, bar-d-unif I am gone. 

jdr-t'Unk, bar-d-uk, we are gone. 

The gerund is ^fl», hen, or mn, ven — as Hungarian, y<ir-ra», "going,** 
Turco-Tartar, bari-ban. 

As for the personal suffixes, which, in both languages, are annexed after 
the particle of the tenses, we find some in accordance and others not ; as — 

Hungarian. Turco-Tartar. English. 

jdr-szt bara-szen, thou goest. 

jdr-j-nnky bara-Uunk, we may go. 

These illustrations, we are aware, are too few to give a just idea of the 
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grammatical analogies which exist between these lan<riiagcs. The subject 
must be treated in a more extensive; way, and the various conjugations of 
the Turco-Tartar verb must be collected and well arranged if our 
assertion is to be fully bonie out. Aft(T the verb let us look at the post- 
position (the Altaic languages have no preposition), and we shall see — 



Hungarian. 
elSf elStiy 
alii, al^ti, 

hozy hez, 
kol, toly 
da, be, 
ioze, 



English. 



before. 

under. 

next. 

to. 

from. 

into. 

amongst. 



Turco-Tartar. 
fill, eldi, 
all, itltl, 
hde, 
ka8\ 

flan, dfn, fUn, 
da, dfy 
kati. 

In the adverbs we shall only point out the striking resemblance between 
the Himgarian hdtra, " back," and the Turco-Tartar kajtrn, and l)etw(j^ 
the Hungarian elSre, " forward," and the Turco-Tartar eleim. 

In touching the question of analogy, in the treanury of wordi it will 
be well understood that the comparison of entire words is a mistake in 
every language, but particularly so iu those of the Altaic race, where root, 
stem, and particles form distinctly separate parts. It may occur that 
some words remain in an unchanged state for long periods ; but these are 
only rare cases, and must be always taken as linguistic wonders. If we 
find in — 

Turco-Tartar. 

arilan, 

huzdogaUy 

sopurme, 

tanuk, 

tifigil, 

tengiz, 

karas'ma^ 

we cannot adopt it as a general rule that every analogy must be of the 
same nature, of the same precision. Sometimes we meet with words iu 
which the roots reseimble while the particles differ ; as — 

JIungarian. Turco-Tartar. English. 

koros, koron, old, aged, 

korcs, kortsdg, extravagant, 

Hzdii, sa?iak, sledge, 

kesoy ket(t\ late, 

turul,^ turun, hawk, 



Hungarian. 
arszldu, 
buzogdny, 
aoporni, 
la mi, 
tengel, 
teiiger, 
keresni, 



English, 
lion, 
mace, 
to sweep, 
witness, 
axe, 
sea, 
to search. 



k 
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— and very often we find words which are quite analogous, but arc modified 
in signification ; as — 

Hungarian. Turco-Tartar. 

cmkdny^ a hatchet with a long handle ; tsakauy a halberd-likc weapon. 
ige, word ; Hdset discussion. 

kar, arm ; kor, hand. 

Bzeker, carringe ; Uekety everj'tliing fit for the 

transport of a burden. 

The relations of affinity between the Hungarian and Turco-Tartar 
idioms are so deeply impressed, so much ramified, that I think it quite 
impossible to undertake the etymological analysis of the one language 
without the assistance of the other. This connection is, besides, higlily 
interesting in a philosophical point of view, from the logical sequence 
wkh which the developments from the root take place. We used to be 
astonished at the masterly structure of the Arab verb and its derivations. 
Must it not also strike us to see the same advantages in the languages of 
the Altaic race — a race whose peoples are even now at the lowest degree 
of the social state ? I shall quote only two examples : — 1. The root /mc, or 
aWi-, or Arix', which bears the general expression of "hot," "violent," 
" fiery ;" and we see the following family of derivations : — 

Hungarian. Turco-Tartar. 

iuzy fire ; %*y> heat, fire. 

azuzy virgin ; kyzy girl, vii^n. 

kuzdein\ to fight, to endeavour, kyzdnmuks, to come in fire, 

to strive ; to be ardent. 

^ysyk, fiery, violent. 

2. The root joy, jok, gyoyy, with the general signification of "right," 
" convenient," which is to be found in 

Hungarian. Turco-Tartar. 

jog, the right, the law ; y«^, right, convenient. 

jakdy fine, right. 
jo, good ; eju, good. 

jozan, sober ; ejuh, sober. 

jobb, the right hand ; szag azoy, the right hand. 

^gyogyulni, to recover ; sag, sound. 

sagolmak, to recover. 

This ramification of the Hungarian and Turco-Tartar languages will suffi- 
ciently prove how difficult it is to determine the precise degree of affinity 
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existing between them. As far as my own experience reaches, I have 
hitherto found but a very small number of roots which do not show 
that mutual connection which I hope to make evident wlien time an{l 
leisure allow me to lay before the world my researches in the Turco-Tartar 
languages in due form, and in their whole extent. 

From all I have here said in regard to affinities both of customs and 
languages, it will easily be understood that I allude to the relationship of 
the Hungarians with the peoples of the South Altaic or Turco-Tartar 
stock, to whom they certainly stand much nearer than to the North Altaic 
or Finnish races, who have left their ancient seat at a much earlier 
period. 

The Finnish tribes have also retained marks of their conunon origin, 
and show many affinities in language, but not on such a large scale, not 
ill such a striking manner. We cannot remain indifferent to resemblances 
ill words which must date from the earliest periods of social life — words 
necessary to express the primary wants of man. If we take, for 
example — 



Hungarian. 


Turco-Tartar. 


English. 


mtor, 


faatWy 


tent. 


okor. 


bkuzy 


ox, 


csdrda, 


tsdrlay 


a tent on 
poles. 


balia, 


balta, 


hatchet. 


voj, 


viajy 


butter, 


bckty 


bike. 


peace, 


luro. 


tnnaJc, 


cheese, 


beta, 


betik, 


a letter, 


domby 


dombak. 


billow, 


kkky 


kok, 


blue. 


sdrga. 


8zari(f, 


yellow. 


nydr. 


>y, 


* summer. 


iavaszy 


tomos. 


spring. 


OSZy 


90s, 


autumn. 



four 



it would be difficult to pretend that these, and their number might be 
greatly increased, are only accidental coincidences. The truth of our 
assertion can, besides, be proved by the fact that the more ancient the 
luiguistic monuments of the Hungarinns are, the greater is their likeness 
to the Turco-Tartar idioms of Central Asia. These monuments are, 1 
am sorry to observe, only single words or fiomhia propria, but, for our 
inquiry, they are of a high importance, since they trace, so to say, the 
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historical march of events in remote times, and sliow tiic connections 
which one people has had with another. Wlulst, on one side, the words of 
Turco-Tartar origin give us some idea of the relations of the ancient 
Hungarians to the Huns, Avars, and Khazars, we leani from others, of 
Persian extraction, the evidences of a connection between the Magyars and 
the Persian population living to the south of the Caspian and Black Sea. 
The Parsee civilization of those remote ages extended far over the whole 
of Central Asia : there must have been a mutual intercourse between the 
wild Turco-Tartar tribes bordering on it from the north and the settled 
Persian inhabitants. It is particularly in social and religious conditions 
that the former have borrowed much from the latter. The foreign insti- 
tutions or instruments were introduced with foreign words, which havt' 
remained till the present time in a very striking state of preservation. I 
shall only quote some of them. We find, for examph 



^ 



Hung. Pers. 

IsteHy God. Izdan^ God. 

drnidfiy, craft, cunning. Arinuin, the spirit of evil. 

nnpy sun. " ;/«i, clear, bright, shiny. 

meregy poison. werg, death. 

kardy sword. gordy knife, dagger. 

paizsy shield. pu8\ the cover. 

pajtds, friend. pajdas\ friend. 

banyay an old woman. hanUy old woman. 

hdioTy brave. bahadur, vulgar ; hadiry brave. 

Not less is the number of nomina propria y not only in the Hungarian, but 
even in Hunnic and Avar historical monuments, of which the Persian 
origin cannot be doubted. Thus we meet with such words as — 

Hung. Pers. 

Aladar^ son of Attila ; alnjdary the ensign on the head of 

a troop ; 
BendegncZy a Hungarian chief; bende gaSy the slave of the drum ; 
Baiamiry a Hungarian chief; bala miry the high chief; 

TuhuUtniy a chief renowned by his Tn/tfUtnrty the Hercules of Persian 
strength ; fable ; 

and many others, whicli we hope to publish in parallel columns, after 
having made the collection as complete as possible. 

We scarcely need say that the intercourse between the Iranian and 
Turanian races of the earlier periods has also left strong traces in the 
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Persian, and particularly in what we call the new Persian language. This 
fact has hitherto escaped the attention of our Persian scholars ; and many 
words of pure Altaic origin are presented as belonging to the Iranian 
tongues. But a deeper inquiry into the etymology of the Turco-Tartar 
languages will make essential changes in the opinions held on this 
point. 



MAN, SAVAGE AND CIVILTZED-AN APPEAL TO FACTS. 

There arc two broad facts relating to mankind which form the rc^l basis 
of the most imi)ortaiit ethnological or anthropological speculations. These 
are the actual existence of men in two very opposite conditions — namely, 
the existence of men who are civilized, and the existence of men who are 
savages. 

These great distinctions are, perhaps, more important, when we consider 
man as a whole and in all his relations as a moral, physical, intellectual 
and social being, than even the marked outward race-characteristics of 
mankind as exhibited in the Caucasian, American, Mongolian and 
Ethiopian races. For, though the Caucasian, or white races, might 
broadly be t^ken as representing civilized man, and the red-skins and 
yellow and black races might all be classed as more or less savage, such a 
rough classification could not be maintained : — with the evidences of 
ancient civilization in Central and, perhaps now I may say, in North 
America, we could not hold that the red -skins have always been savages ; 
while the civilizations of the Egyptians, Chinese and Hindoos equtdly 
refute the assertion with respect to some of the black and yellow races. 
On the other hand, our own past history, to seek no further, forbids our 
claiming for ourselves the distinction of having always been in a state 
of high civilization. And there is probably a greater similarity between 
men of all the varied races, while they are in a savage state, than there 
would be between men of an identical race when savage and when civilized. 
The physical race-characteristics of a people might not much differ through 
8uch a change in their condition, — or, let us say, rather, the physical 
differences would be only and literally superficial ; wliereas we must admit, 
that the differences in a people when savage and when civilized, if reganled 
in a mental, moral and social point of view, are well-nigh infinite. 

It might further be argued — as, indeed, has been done by Blumenbach and 
other anthropologians — that, though we may divide mankind, by so-called 
raoe-characteristics, into four or five principal varieties, there are, in fact. 
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innumerable varieties of mankind whicli shade off or run into one another 
by insensible degrees, so that we cannot determine where to draw the 
line distinctly between one variety and another. From which considera- 
tion, indeed, Blumenbach arrived at this conclusion — " That no doul^t can 
any longer remain but that we are, with gi'cat probability, right in referring 
all and singidai* as many varieties of man as are at present known to one 
and the same species." (Blum. Works, p. 270.) But, even were this the 
case — which, however, I will not here assume, though I do agree with it — 
we should still have to explain or account for, as best we may, the two 
great facts which I have said constitute the more important distinctions 
between man and man throughout the world — namely, the present existence 
of savages and of men who are civilized — from the existence of which, 
indeed, we are almost forced to speculate as to which of these conditions 
was probably that of the primitive man. 

Without at all endeavourmg to exhaust this great srd)jcct in the present 
communication, I think the time has arrived to put forward some salient 
arguments, in brief, that ought at once to be answered, in order to prevent 
unfounded assumptions becoming inveterate, and " the science of man '* 
degenerating into a baseless unreality. The more definite the issues I 
raise, the better will their truth or error be detectable. And T know no 
better place in which to put them forward than the new Elhuological 
Journal, edited by the well-known originator of the previous and first 
Ethnoloffical Journal published in this countiy, who again most chivalrously 
challenges the freest and most full discussion. 

My own predilections, as already hinted, are in favour of the unity of man- 
kind, however distinctive races may have been develoi)ed. T hold this, though 
not a Darwinian ; or, more properly, perhaps, I should say, because T am 
the reverse of a Darwhiian — that is, I hold that i)robably new species (so 
called) may have been developed, like varieties; not, however, in the 
ascending scale, but always by a kind of degeneration. And so, holding 
that most probably mankind sprang from a single pair — the Adam and 
Eve, in short, of our Christian traditions — I also, consequently, hold that 
the first man and first woman, as they came fresh from their Creator's 
hands, were perfect of their kind; and, if not " civilized," in our modem, 
vulgar and technical sense, yet that they were endowed with the highest 
intellectual capacity, and the highest moral sentiments, and enjoyed com- 
pletely and superlatively this mens sana in corpore sano. This is, of 
course, to be essentially " civilized " in the only possible sense for a new- 
created rational being, before man's " many inventions" were discovered. 
It accords with Solomon's declaration, that "God hath made man upright," 
but I advance it herc simply on rational grounds ; and I ask the idea, in 
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the first instance, to Ihj cutertaiued, in order to test it, and merely as an 
hy]K}thesis. I assnme one thing as not in qnestion — namely, that man 
had the same Creator as the world and the inferior animals ; and, as [ 
know of no imperfect lower animal (save as an exception that would prove 
the universal rule of the perfection of what we call "nature'*), I argue that 
by nature man also was in ])erfectiou originally, whatever he may since 
have become. Every inferior animal, whether beast, bird, fish or insect, 
being perfect in its instmcts, the great solecism in life is savage man, or 
the civilized man who degrades himself. 

But "this is but * an old tradition,* ** it may be objected, which many 
ethnologists have now put aside, because in the teeth of all our discoveries 
of savage races, distinctive in almost every respect, found dispei-scd 
throughout the world. 

Now it is on this very point I venture to join issue with the objector, 
and ap|)eal to facts. That there are, apparently, facts on both sides, of 
course I admit ; for that is why there is a question at all. Nay, I go 
further, and frankly say that, apart from our traditions, the ostensible 
facts are in favour of the objector, and that the onus rests on us to disprove 
them. No doubt iron is stronger than wood; but yet, in the old canoes 
found buried in the alluvium of the Clyde basin, the iron bolts had all 
been eaten away, while the wooden pegs remained.^ And so, the fact of 
the new discovei-y of savage peoples in modem times by no means must be 
taken, rashly, as disproving an anterior civilization among their ancestors. 

Appealing, then, first to all* the facts of histor}', — I say that civilization, 
so far as we have knowledge, is actually older than savagery. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that little or no definite reference is found in the 
oldest books, to peoples so savage and degraded as those discovered in 
more recent times. Taking " the Bible like any other (liistorical) book," 
the earliest accounts we have in it, of men in communities, relate to men 
as builders of cities, as workers of metals and inventors of musical instru- 
ments, as soon as, or even before, they dwelt in tents or became hunters or 
shepherds. In the narratives of the father of secidar history, also, we 
have the history of civilization, though of civilization more or less advanced, 
and more or less coriiipt. But Herodotus tells us little or nothing even 
of the existence of absolute savages. I venture to say that it might be a 
fair thesis to maintain — however startling some may regard it — to 
endeavour to prove that, in the earliest periods of which Herodotus i*pcaks, 
man had not yet degenerated so far as to have reached a savage condition ; 
and that even the Negro was then exclusively civilized while under domcs- 

* LyAVi\ AntiqaUu 0/ Muu, in loc. 
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tication, and became the wild savage lie now is in littoral Africa only in 
later times, and after the commencement of the historical period ! 

This thesis, could it be established, would be a most important one ; 
but I will not attempt this here, because there is an argument of more 
importance still, which claims priority as the major proposition in this 
inquiry ; and to it I will now briefly allude. You will obsei've that I am 
purjwsely leaving my first argument, derived from an appeal to the facts 
of history, very incomplete. I have myself come to the conclusion, on 
inductive grounds, and judging from all the knowledge within my j)owcr, 
that civilization is older than savagery. I do not, however, say that 1 
have proved this, or indeed attempted it here. I have but thrown out the 
hint at present that I think it provable. 

The thesis I now venture especially to maintain is, not only that civili- 
zation h older than the savage state, but that it mu^t be so. Here I 
appeal to all our knowledge of mankind, moral, social and metaphysical, 
AS well as to all the facts of history, both as regards the course of civili- 
zation throughout the world and all that we know of savage races. And 
here, fortunately for the s])ace you might be able to allow me, the onus 
fiiiriy rests upon the other side. I need scarcely do more than stat€ my 
propositions. 

Setting out, then, with M. Guizot's famous sentence, thaf " Civilization 
is a fact," I argue, from its very existence now, that it must always have 
existed since man was. We are not here, of course, concerned with minor 
details respecting the various phases into which civilization may have been 
developed. I speak of *'the civilized man" only as an elcvate<l, intel- 
lectual and moral being, apart from his peculiar circumstances. 

I argue that civilization (in this proi)er sense) must always have existent 
since man's creation : — First, because T am not aware of any civilization in 
the world which has not either always existed among the civilized race from 
time immemorial, or has had its origin attributed to the prior civilization of 
anotlier race, brought ah extra to the race becoming civilized. But I 
may add, that it can scarcely be said we know of any people in au utterly 
savage condition who have been thus civilized by a higher race. We can 
scarcely consider that the Greeks were " savages " before the introduction 
among them of written language and Eg\^ptian civilization ; nor that the 
Britons (with their chariots) were savages when invaded by the Romans. 
But, be that as it may, the civilization of Egypt and of Home had at 
least a prior existence ; which is enough for my main thesis. — And, 
Second, because we know nothing of any truly ** savage " race having 
raised itself to a state of civilization ; while it is questionable whether there 
is any thoroughly savage i^eople that can be said to have become civilized 
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through the influence of a superior race. But, even could such a case 
be adduced, it would not of course disprove the priority of civilization. 
The real point to be established by those wlio dispute my position is the 
jaroofihat manage races can ciciiizc^ or huoe ea^r civiUzed, i/temsehes. 

When Mr. Crawfurd's paper ou the Negro was read iu Section E of the 
Dritish Association at Birmingham this montli (September 1865), I clial- 
lengcd him to bring forward a single instance of this kind. lie was 
ominously silent. I give him another oj)portuuity now of enlightening us 
upon tliis point. 1 think most men who know that distinguished ethno- 
legist, — ^how he revels in discussion and delights in cutting up an adver- 
sary in argument (always with the most jwrfect good-nature), — will under- 
stand why he was silent under such a challenge. It is clearly not for me 
to " prove the negative." 

But even this I will almost go nigh to accomplish. For I allege, Thirdly, 
that among all savage races there are traces, more or less, of an anterior 
civilization or superiority of condition, that further testifies to their being 
now in a literally degraded state. Even the legends of the Viti islanders 
and the superstitious traditions of the Negroes testify to something in their 
ancestors at least superior to themselves. But I nmst not here pursue 
what would necessarily be the prolonged [)roofs of such an argument. 

I hurry on, therefore, to say, Fourthly, that not only in Mexico, but now 
even on the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi, the archaeological or 
geological proof is all in favour of an anterior civilization having existed 
even where " the noble savage ran" iu later times.^ And, finally, have we 
not, in the history of the Bosjesmans, almost an illustration before our eyes 
in historical times of how a new savage race may result from degeneration ? 
Nay, let me ask, in conclusion. What mean all the eflforts among ourselves, 
whether in our nurseries, our schools, or reformatories, imlcss to pivvent 
that degradation and degeneration to which we know fallen man has ever 
been prone, and from which nothing can ever raise or save him, if not the 
efforts of his fellow -men who have not as yet degenerated? 

J. IL 

* Sincu thia sketch-article was written, I htivr luul the pleasiue uf nailiii-; tho 
hUrodudioih to the Priiicipkit of Mytlwnijimjf by Mr. Luke liurke ; from whi. h I 
beg to Ije allowed to make one brief citatiou hearing appositely upon my wlicth' 
argamcnt: vLs. — "The islands of tlie racitie, under a geneml appearance of 
pTime\*al simjilirity, i)resent here and tliere many remarkable evidences of n 
former civilization, as well tus of a degree of connection between tlie several 
jMpulatioiis, which seems inconsistent with their prcbcnt isolation." (p. 51.) 
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ETHNOGILVPHY, ETHNOLOGY, AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Some twenty years ago there was established in London a Society for the 
cultivation of the NatuVal History of Man, which took the name of the 
Ethnological. For some years it was conducted with zeal and s])irit ; and 
from 1848 to 1856 it published four volumes of Transactions. After this 
it became rather drowsy, and for four years published nothing at all. In 
1860, however, it resumed its activity, incniased its numbers, and im- 
proved its finances, and up to the present time it has published thi-ee 
volumes of Transactions, favourably spoken of by the leading membei-s of 
the public Press. At the moment when this prosperity was attained a 
schism took place among its members, and the Anthropological Society 
was established, the two Societies having the very same object in view. 
Tlie cause of the secession has never been very satisfactorily explained. 
In their first anmmciation to the public the seceders described themselves 
as " the more advanced section" of the Ethnologists, giving the world to 
understand that the progress of science necessitated their quitting a 
laggard body that refused to move on. This gi'ound, however, seems 
afterwards to have been abandoned ; and the cause of the secession is 
ascribed, in an authorized publication, to the fact that the Ethnologic^il 
Society, following the example of tlie British Association, admitted ladies 
to their meetings when papers were read and discussions took place to 
which ladies might listen. 

Ethnology, in conjunction with Geography, has at the British Associa- 
tion a separate section, to which papers, whether under the name of 
Etlinographical or Anthropological, are equally admissible. This docs not 
satisfy the Anthropologists, and they insist on a separate section to them- ' 
selves ; and having brought the question on at three different meetings, 
they arc as often defeated, the Association being satisfied that there is 
already room enough for them, and it being found impossible to persuade 
them that an impalpable difi'erence in the etymology of three words 
constitutes an essential difference in the object tliey equally represent. 

If the reader is not edified he may be, at least, amused by a few 
samples of the arguments employed by the Anthropologists in their 
attempts to establish a separate section for themselves. Those whicli 
were, for tlie most part, repeated at the Birmingham meeting are to be 
found in the last Annual Address of the President of the Anthroi^logicnl 
Society, by far the greater part of which is, indeed, devoted to this subject. 
" AVe shall see," says the President, " that the chief objections made to 
the recognition of our science are (;ntii-ely based on a mistaken interpret a- 
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tion of the extent aiul object of it, and of the history ami etymology of the 
tenii Anthropology." After this presumed objection, Dr. lliiiit prociiiU 
to dilote on the manifold virtues of the word Anthropology, \\\\i\c \u*. 
deliberately proposes to banish the word Etlmology from ihi* n^pJibllc of 
letters and scienee. " rcrsonally," he remarks, with a hicomiiig modtist 
candour, "I may frankly admit that my investigations hav«* led me to 
believe that the wonl Ethnology' had bettor be cxj)ung<'<l from the noim-u- 
dature of our science." 

The first use of the word Anthropologj' is of venerable antiquity, for it 
seems to have been the title of a book published at Leipsie, in the yt^ir of 
our Lord, 1501. The author of this book must neeessarilv have boon 
bom and bred in' the 15th century, that is, within the strict limits of tlic 
dark ages. His name was Ilundt, which, by the clisi(m of a single, and 
seemingly redundant consonant, makes it one and the same with th:it of 
the learned President of the Anthropological Society. But he was, also, 
sometimes called Mngnm Canis^ in English, " Big Dog." May not the 
President himself be a descendant of this great man in the 1 2tli gene- 
ration? 

After so proving the antiquity of the word Anthropology, we iind in the 
Address a series of authorities for it, ranging over 305 years ; and among 
them the English dictionaries of Bailey, Johnson, Sheridan, and Walker, 
every one of which notoriously copied from its predecressors. Then wc have 
a number of encyclopedias referred to, in which the word Anthropology i?* 
fomid, but not Ethnography or Ethnology : and no wonder, sine(f, until 
forty years ago, the branch of knowledge; which they are intended to 
represent, had no existence as a s(;paratc study. Throughout, the interpn;- 
tation of the word Anthropology has reference to anatomy. Thus, the work 
of MaynM Cants is admitted to be but a crude treatise on anatomy. The 
definition of Bailey, the precursor of Johnson, is ** Description of a 
man or man*s bodv," and Johnson's own detinition is ** The theory of 
anatomy." 

Trifling seems to be pushed to the last degree in the two following 
examples: "Anthropology," ?ays the Address, 'Ms recognised as an 
English word in Tod's Johnson; Ethnology is not." Tod's csdition of 
Johnson was publishcul in ISl'^, or forty -sovcn year>5 ago; and tlu^ Eev. 
Mr. Toil, who was librarian to the Arehl)isliop of C-anterbury, eoultl liav(^ 
no knowledge either of Anthroi)ology or I'Ltlmolog)', as the brancrh of science 
which they express had no existence when lie wrote. The; word had been 
introduced into English dietionaries eighty yciu's before ; but whether that 
made English of it is mcn-e than we eaii venture to a^^jcrt, for even Johnson 
quotes no good authority for its use, and seems only to have eoj)ied from 

VOL. I. N 
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his i^redeceasors. The next great discovery of the Anthroiiologists is thus 
expressed in the Address : " The word Ethnology does not occur in the 
seventh edition of the Eiicyclopcedia Britannica for 1842/' although tlie 
word Anthropology does. A little more reading— perhaps even a little 
more candour — ought to have led the learned President to look into tlie last 
edition of the same work, published eighteen years later, for there he would 
have found an elaborate treatise on " Ethnology," his own much-loved word 
being considered to represent but a mere subordinate branch of it. 

Such verbal discussions as the Anthropologists delight in may be instruc- 
tive to etymologists, but are of little or no value to science. To find 
that Anthropology fifty and even 350 years ago meant anatomy, while it 
now means the natural history of the human race, is of no more value than 
to know that the poetical English word " harbinger" is derived from the 
very unpoetical word for a Dutch tavern-keeper ; that Hamburgh, desig • 
nating a variety of the vine, is a corruption of Alhambra, or that Jerusalem 
artichoke comes from the Italian word for a sunflower. From word- 
catchers, then, we appeal to common sense. Any one of the three words 
under consideration would be good enough had we no choice, and whether 
they are composed of the Greek words which signify " man" or " people," 
and a writing or a discourse, seems in common sense a matter of perfect 
indifference. A scientific term, however carefully selected, will never con- 
tain the definition of a science. Substantially, geography and geology have 
etymologically equivalent elements, but they express two distinct sciences. 
So it is with astronomy and astrology, the one expressing a grand science 
and the other a great delusion. Chemistry and the search for the Philo- 
sopher's stone have the same etymology. 

Of the three words, Ethnography, Ethnology, and Anthropology, the 
most eligible is the one in most familiar use, and the shortest. They are all 
too long ; and in this sense the last, which exceeds the two first, is the 
most inconvenient by a whole syllable, or, to use a commercial phrase, by 
twenty per cent. 

It is, indeed, from its tediousness, so unsuitable to the genius of Anglo- 
Saxon pronunciation, that, out of doors, two of its syllables have been 
lopped off, and it becomes " Anthropo," an awkward word, no doubt, yet 
better, from mere brevity, than its ugly lumbering parent, which no length 
of use will ever reconcile to English tongue or ear. 

For ourselves, we should have preferred Ethnography to Ethnology. 
It was first employed nearly forty years ago by the late eminent Italian 
geographer Balbi ; whereas, the first use of the word Ethnology was by 
the French as late as 1839, when they formed the Ethnological Society of 
Paris. A few years later, following the French, we established the Ethno- 
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logical Society of London. In tlio tvoul)lc8 of tlio last French Ikvolulion, 
the Ethnological Society of Paris, without becoming? extinct, became 
moribund, and then a new Society was formed, which 'rave the first 
exninple of an Anthropological Society. Tliis was the examplo wliich was 
imitated two years and a half a^^o in London, and the President and Council 
of which liavc made all the verbal fuss which we bavi' endeavoured iu)w to 
dcsoribe. 



ETHNOLOGICAL ?l{OCEEniNGS OK THE BRUISH 

ASSOCIATION. 

The Ethnological portion of tin? busin<ss of Section K at the late meeting 
of the Association connncnciMl on Tinirsiday, September 7tii, by the nmding 
ofM. Vambdry's paper on **The Origin of the Hungarians." Tliis pajicr 
is gi\xn in full in preceding pages. 

Mb. Crawfukd dissented from tlu? views express«;d by M. V'ambery as 
to the Asiatic character of the Hungarians; lie eon-^idered thi'ui as essen- 
tinlly a Euroi)can people, whatever foreign intermixture, there may have 
been in remote times, and he amusingly insisted on tiie striking physicd 
and mental diftcrences between them and their supposed Mongolian 
ancestors. 

Mb. Purke also expressed his conviction of t lie absolutely European 
nature of the Hungarians of the piuscnt day, even assuming the full ac- 
curacy of what the medieval chronicles tell us of the invasions of Attila 
and his Ihms. He alluded to the readiness with which an invading 
|jeopIe becomes absorbed by the naturnl laws of intermarriagi", so as 
finally to leave no trace of its existence, and cnntemh'd that in every i)oint 
of view, mental, i)hy8ieal, and social, thr Hungarians were an integral 
element of the Eui-oiKjan family, and far too high a j)eople to be eoutbunded 
with any Asiatic nation; and he pointed to M. \'aml)i'ry himself as a 
triumphant refutation of his own theory, asking if it eouhl have ( ver 
entered into an Asiatic bruin to brave the toils, difiieidties, and dangers 
which he had faced and overcome for a pure idealism— that of discovering 
the origin of his rac<;, and tht; traces of its early history and languages. 

Dr. Hon ay, having been called upon, said that he could not speak to 
the paper of his friend M. Vanibery, as In* had only heard tlu^ few eon- 
chuling sentences of it ; but, in thanking Mr. Oawfurd jnulMr. Jhirke for 
the high and kind t<^rms in which they hail six>ken of his eountrjinen, he 

n2 
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still was unable to agree with their conclusion, as it was his conviction 
that the Hungarians were an Asiatic people. 

Mr. Carter Blake combated some of the theories advanced by Mr. 
Crawfurd ; and Sir Henry llawlinson, the President of the Section, summed 
up the discussion, and explained that the object of M. Vdmbery's travels 
had be(ni to elucidate the very obscure point of the origin of the Hungarians. 
In 1500 we know that the Hungarian language was spoken on the Volg;i, 
but the real question was as to their previous history. He himself 
inclined to the belief that the Hungarians belonged to the Northern, not 
to the Southern Altaic races. 

M. VAmbery then replied, adducing various instances of similarity 
between the Hungarians and the Turco-Tartars ; after which Mr. Crawfurd 
took the chair, and a paper by Colonel Phayre, on " The Ethnology of the 
Hindu- Chinese Nations," was read and discussed. Of this paper we have 
seen no report. 

On Friday, the 8th, the first paper read was by John Crawfurd, Es({., 
President of the Ethnological Society, 

On the PHYaicAL and Mental Characteristics of the 
African or Occidental Negro. 

Mr. Crawfurd observed that by the term " Negro," in so far, at least, 
as it is applicable to Africa, we imderstand a human being with the hair of 
the head and other parts of the body always black, and more or less of the 
texture of wool, with a black skin of various shades : dark eyes, a flat face, 
depressed nose, jutting jaws, thick lips, and a large mouth, with oblique 
incisor teeth. To this is to be added a peculiar odour of the skin, 
offensive to and unknown in the other races of man. The form of the 
skull, in so far as it is in the brain-case, cannot, T think, be insisted on 
as a criterion of the African Negro, for I do not believe it has any charac- 
ters by which it can certainly be distinguished from the skulls of nearly- 
allied races, such as those of the Abyssinians and of the Oriental Negroes. 
The true African Negro is of the average stature of Europeans, and perhaps 
even of their average physical strength, and, in this last quality, is the only 
race of man that is so. 

The word "Negro" is obviously a comiption of the Latin adjective for 
" black," and in its present sense was probably first employed by the 
Portuguese to designate the race of man, to them new, which they found 
on the western coast of Africa in the prosecution of their discoveries in the 
fifteenth centurj'. To the i)eople of Europe, both of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, the Negro was as little known as the Hindu or Chinese ; but 
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liu was iuinR'niOTially known to tlio Kgyjitiaus, the .lews, the Arabs, and 
the Versiuus — most probably always as a slave. 

The continent of Africa, R'ckoning on its western side from the soutliein 
limits of the Great Desert to the Trojne of Cnprieorn, and on tin* ensltrn 
from the equator to the 3:5rd (h'jrree of south latitude, is inludjited by the 
Xej^ro race. To the south of the limits mentioned, we <-xelu(h* the sjpiab, 
vellow Hottentots, althoudi with woollv hair : nml to the north, th<' Abvs- 
Hininiis, the Samanli, and the fiaUn, who have erisped lonj^ hair, and 
elevated features, albeit of du-^ky or black eonij)lexions. 

Although all African XegriMrs partake of the ji:enerid character I have 
now ascribed to them, there is still much diversitv, consisting}: chiellv in 
tlic greater or less predominance of the typical features above enumerated. 
Thus the protuberant jaws, the flat nose, the thick lips, and black colour 
appear in their most oxagj^erated form in the Xejrro of th*' Guinea Coast, 
but in a greatly mitigated one in the Kaffirs of the eastern. 

Quitting the continent of Africa, the first eonsidtrable deviation from 
the general Negro characters is found in Madagascar, an island about three 
times the extent of Britain. The native of Madagascar, still a Negro, is 
slenderer in person than the continental Negro. He has usually woolly 
hair, but not unfrequcntly hair that is long and eris}) 

After this brief acco\mt of the distribution and of the ])hysical form of 
the African Negro, I shall endeavour to sketch his intellectual character 
by comparing it with that of the other races of man. As w(i know nothing 
to the contrar)', we may assume that all the races of man are of equal 
antiquity, or that, in so far as mere time is eoneenicd, every race has had 
the same length of time for making advancement in civilization. Tiu^ 
great diversity of social conditions in which we now fnul them must tiierc- 
fore depend on ([uality of ract* or on difl"erenc<; of ojiportunity. The 
Negroes of Africa are uncpiestionably the most advanced of all the woolly- 
hciided races. They have been inmiemorially in almost exclusive possession 
of the greater part of a vast continent, most of it within the trojues, but a 
considerable part also in a temperate elinuitt-. The region they inhabit is 
certainly not, compared to some other parts of the globe, peculiarly fitted 
to foster an early civilization ; for it is too unbroken a mass, having a 
broad desert to the north, and a wihl, une^heltered coast, far from civilized 
man, to the south. Yet it is not without its a<l vantages. In the interior 
it has some great navigable lakes, and on its western side, although not on 
its eastern, it has sineral good navigable rivers, although these indeed be, 
in magnitude and length of course, far from eciualling those of Asia, of 
America, or even of Europe. 

The Negroes of Africa, ever since they have been known to civilized 
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man, have becu in possession of the ox, the sheep, the goat, the horse, the 
camel, tlie hog, and tlie dog. As long as we have known them, they have 
cultivated millet, pulse, and rice, and, since the discovery of America, 
maize ; while the cotton-plant is cither indigenous to their own country or 
time out of mind was introduced from India. Wherever they have been 
seen by Europeans, they have been found in possession, liowever rudely 
exercised, of the art of fabricating malleable iron ; and gold is the pro- 
duct of several parts of their country. On the western coast the Negroes 
have been in communication with the civilized nations of Eiu*opc for 
four hundred years; on the eastern with the Arabs and Hindus im- 
meraorially. 

Let us note, then, the kind of civilization which has grown up with the 
African Negro under conditions far more advantageous than with many 
other races. It would be needless to compare the civilization of tlie African 
Negro with that of the races of Europe. They have not even reached the 
civilization of the other races of their own continent. They have not only 
not reached that even of the second-rate nations of Asia, but they are far 
below that of the third-rate civilization of that continent and even of its 
islands. Their agriculture is rudimental and unskilful to the last degree ; 
and their arts are confined to the manufacture of a coarse pottery by 
the hand, to the weaving of a very coarse fabric from cotton, and to 
the fabrication of malleable iron. 

One remarkable example of the obtuseness of the African Negro, although 
referred to on a former occasion, deserves to be repeated. The elephant 
is more abundant in the country of the Negroes than in any other part of 
the world ; yet they hunt it only for its flesh and its tusks, and have 
never tamed and reduced it to servitude, as have done all the nations of 
Asia in whose country it is indigenous. The African elephant is, indeed, 
a distinct species from the Indian, but is equally amenable to domestica- 
tion, as is sufficiently attested by the well-ascertained fact of the African 
being the elephant domesticated by the Carthaginians, a people of Asiatic 
origin, whose example the African Negroes have not had the capacity even 
to imitate, for at the present day a Negro has no more idea of the })ossi- 
bility of taming an elephant than he has of taming an alligator. 

Negro literature is an absolute blank. No Negro people has ever 
invented letters, symbolic or phonetic, and rarely have Negroes adopted 
the writings of other races. The achievement of inventing an alphabet 
has been accomplishecl by other races on their own continent, as in the 
examples of the Abyssinians and ancient Mauritanians ; and it has been 
performed in Asia and its islands by nations of second and even third-rate 
civilization, as in the case of the Javanese, Sumatrans, and Luconians, 
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but uevcr by a Negro people. " There is," siiys Consul l^urion, speaking 
of Ashnntce, *'the usual Afriean want of invention : a plough, u saw, an 
alphabet, are eipiaily beyond the limits of their organization." 

Architecture, in any scientific sense, i*? ejjually a blank with letters. 
The dwellings of the Negroes, and even the palaces of Negro kings, 
are ever of poor tx:in[K)rary, perishaljle, materials. The art of making 
bricks, or hewing stone, seems to be unknoAvn to all the purely Negro 
uatioua of Africa. From one e\tri*mitv of tlu; land of the Ne;rro to the 
other there exists no monument of enduring materials, no temple, no tomb, 
not even a bridg(\ The single exception consists iu mos(|ues, with walls of 
mud and tliatchcd roofs, and these only in very few localities, wh«Ti: tlu? 
Negroes have hittu-mixed with Arabs, and ado^ji I the religion of 
Mahomed. The religion of the Negroes would be bett(?r named witch- 
craft, with wizards for its priests. It has no doctrine, no ritual, no 
temples; hardly even graven images. No prophet has ever risen among 
them to bestow U]}on them a systematic and eohei*ent belief. Lneantations, 
with human sacrifice, iiceompaniiid with libations of foreign ** fire-water,'* 
must be reckoned as included in it. 

The wars of the Negrocg are but the incursions of savages, and their 
government the rudest form of a de.spotisin, the most absolute and unre- 
strained. Among no people is human life htdd so cheap, as is evidenced 
by the slavery both of the western and eastern coasts, and by the human 
sacrifices of Ashantec and Dahomev. 

The Negnxjs of Africa are eminently a home-keeping, unad venturous 
race. Neither war, commerce, nor colonization has temjited them to 
transgress their native bounds. Unambitious and unenterprising, they 
have, notwithstanding, become involuntary colonists on a great seale. 
In America and its islands, which before knew no indigenous Negro ra<v, 
there now exist probably not fewer than twelve millions of Afriean 
Negroes, a considerable number of whom are free, but the majority still in 
the some state of slavery in which they were when first imported. 

The emancipated Negroes, living among Europeans, still pursued by the 
proscription of races are under political and. social disabilities, and looked 
upon as outcasts ; in faet, as a nuisance, of which the commonwealth 
ought to get rid. Tn our own colonies the antipathy of race is as strong 
as in America ; but social and political proscription is not carried to thr 
same length, and the frecdman is more his own master. Notwithstanding 
their emancipation, however, the Africans of our colonies, instead of 
increasing rapidly like the bondsmen of America, increase very little, if at 
all. Their numl>crs arc, in fact, understood to be kept down, not by 
want of the means of subsistence, but by a promiscuous intercourse of 
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the sexes, by iufaiiticide; with corresponding vices, and the neglect ef 
children. 

The facility with which the African Negroes submit to slavery, evci 
their contcntcdness — nay, their cheeifulness in servitude — seems far to 
exceed that of any other race of man. This temper is evinced not only 
in their own coimtry, and abroad under foreign masters, but even undi r 
masters less civilized than themselves. Thus, at present, some of the' 
tribes of the lied Indians, who have made some advance in the arts of 
civilized man, are found in possession of Negro slaves. 

Some writers have, in my opinion, very idly imagined that the Africa n 
Negro made some approach to the anthropoid apes, forming, as it were, 
a link between man and monkey— a fancy as unfounded as it would be 
to insist that a Shetland pony was not a horse, because it wanted the size 
and strength of a London dray-horse, or th(i fleetness of a racer ; or ihJ. 
a spaniel is not a dog, because it wants the courage of a bull-dog, tiic 
size and strength of the mastiff, and the swiftness of the greyhound. 
[Loud applause.] 

Among the arguments relied on for the degradation of the Negro below 
the level of other men are some minute and assuredly fancifid diU'ereuces 
between the internal anatomy of the Negro and European. These differ- 
ences, when they are real, appear to me of no value whatever, because, for 
aught we know to the contrary, a superiority for the Negro might just as 
reasonably be argued from them as an inferiority. 

The Negro is a man, with every attribute of one. He is one of many 
races, of very unequal qualities. He is equal in strength and stature to 
the European, but very far below him in mental endowment. H(i is 
superior in strength, but inferior in intellect, to all the races of Asia who 
have had the same opportunities of development as himself. He is greatly 
superior in physical strength to the red man of America, but intellectually 
scarcely his equal, if we are to judge by the progress made by the Mexiciuis 
and Peruvians, labouring under disadvantages to which the Negro was 
not subject. But the African Negro, although greatly inferior to many 
races, is far from being at the bottom of the scale. He surpasses the 
Hottentot and the Australian, and is far above all the races of Oriental 
Negroes. 

In the view I have taken of the characteristics of the African Negro, I 
am confirmed by the opinion of a great physiologist and eloquent writer, 
Professor Huxley, who, in his recent lectures on the Mammalia, takes 
occasion thus to express himself: — "Although, in the lower races of njan 
now on earth, the human characters vary a little in some particulars in a 
pithecoid direction, the extent of the variation is very slight indeed when 
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coinparccl to the whole (liircn.'iicc which separates thtin ; and it may l»(- 
safcly attirmed that there is, at pivseut, no evidence of any traditional 
form or iDtermediatc link lustwccn man and tiic next sueeeedin^ form in 
the vertebmte scale." 

Tlie inferiority of the Afrienn \s jdended as a risi^tn for lioMiii;^ liiin in 
alflvery ; but I presume it will hardly lu- argued that any om- race of niaii 
was expressly created to he slaves to another, ;:s certain hlack ;ii!t> lia\i- 
been cn*atctl to be the servants and slave^^of eiTlain nd ones. It is <|niu- 
beside the ([Uestiou to plead that the material want^ of the Ni^ro arr 
bi'tUT provided for in slavery than in freedom ; for his happiness and 
free-will are all that deserve e(msi(h'ration. The relation of the NVirro to 
Europeaus as a slave wiis as.snredly not the de>iij:n(»f Nature, bui the pure 
creation of accident. 

A few freed Xci^roes in the colonies of European nations, but never in 
their own country, have occasionally aeipiired «ome*(listinetion in ait, 
science, and literature, and well-nicaning iMirsons have adduced such cases 
as evidence of high capacity ; but the examples have been rai-e, and the 
attaitimcnts not above mediocritv. AVe wonder at them only because 
they appear in a Negro shajjc, much as tlu? poit represents superior beings 
as wondering at the attainments of Mewtou. [A])plause.] 

Dr. James Hunt, President of the Anthropological Society, began to 
criticize the pa]ier read by Mr. Crawfurd, quoting extracts from a printed 
copy of it. Mr. Crawfurd observed that the passag(\s referred to were not 
in the paper as now read, and had nothing to do with th(^ ])rcsent occasion. 
Dr. Hunt then protested against the doctrine put forward by Mr. Crawfurd, 
that Xegro bondage appears to be almost justified by con)])lexion, and 
combated the statement that many writers had rei)resented the Neirro as a 
pithecoid animal — a link between the ape and humanity, lie also slated 
that there exists abundant evidenct; of the dying out of the Xegro race 
under conditions of hybridity, that Mr. (-rawfurd's account of the internal 
anatomy of the Xegro was wholly incorrect, and conchideil by an ("xpres- 
sion of astonishment that the author of the paper shouhl ([uote Mr. Huxley 
in favour of his views, when Mr. Huxley had so une(iuivocally committed 
himself to the theory of the ape-origin of humanity. 

The Rev. M. 1). Conway of America followed, an<l stated that, havin^* 
lived some four-and-twenty years in the South(?rn States, he had had many 
opportunities of observing the Negro and of estimating his abilities. The 
peculiar odour emitted by the. Negro, commented on by Mr. Crawfurd, 
was only found offensive when the Xegro was ollensive enough to be free?. 
[.\pplause.] Negro maids slept in the same room with tlu^ young ladies 
of the family in the most aristocratic households, drove out with their 
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mistresses in their carriages, and nursed their children ; while there was 
abundant ethnological evidence that the white race associated with the 
black on very intimate terms. He believed that the smell was the smell 
of men who had much physical labour to perform, and who were not 
given to frequent ablutions. In* every country that he had visited he had 
foimd a class of "the unwashed" whose odour was not always agreeable. 
He wished further to know what authority Mr. Crawfurd had for statinir 
that the African elephant had been domesticated by the Carthagiuiaus. 
With regard to another piece of evidence adduced as proof of the in- 
feriority of the Negro — viz., that he had never produced an original 
alphabet — he would remind Mr. Crawfurd that there were probably not 
more than twelve original types of alphabet in existence, and that none of 
the races of Western Europe had invented one for themselves. The statement 
itself, however, was incorrect ; for Dr. Livingstone had found a race in Africa 
which had inventecT an alphabet, and the language of the Gaboon was not 
only a very musical language, but could be expressed in native written 
characters. Mr. Crawfurd had also said that the Negro knew only how 
to work iron among the metals. He had seen a large collection of gold 
ornaments made by Negroes, which showed great skill in working the 
precious metals. It was objected also that the custom of selling slaves 
out of their country was a proof of the degradation of the Negroes ; but 
Mr. Crawfurd had omitted to say what he thought of the Europeans who 
conducted the same traffic. To say that the Red Indian was superior to 
the Negro also seemed a great mistake. He had nearly one hundred and 
fifty books written by Negroes ; and he had never heard of any Retl Indian 
who was worthy to rank with such men as Toussaint L*Ouverture. On 
the whole, he was inclined to agree with Professor Huxley, that the Negro 
approaches more to the English type in the shape of the skull, &c., than 
any other. 

Mr. Carter Blake observed that the character of the paper which had 
l)een read reminded him of some of those extraordinary animals they 
sometimes saw in the end of old books on natural history, whose classifi- 
cation no one could understand, and who were surrounded by animals of 
equally incorapreliensible forms of life. [Loud laughter.] The whole 
paper was one of a character of which he could only say the evidence was 
on the one hand and the facts on the other. [Laughter.] The Abyssinian 
type of skull, which was described by the author, was one which he must 
have "evolved out of the depths of his own moral consciousness," as there 
was not one to be found in any museum. [Laughter.] He was sorry to 
hear such statements made again and again in that Section of the British 
Association with regard to the Africans. If they adopted that paper they 
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would be plunged back to the same absurd state in which astronouiy was 
in before the time of Copernicus. 

After some remarks from Mr. llcddic and Mr. Tait — 
Mr. Cbawfurd rose to reply. There had been, he said, a ^ood deal 
of quibbling and a good deal of nibbling at his liiUe iliseourse, but he 
hoped they would pardon his friends the Anthropologists for any heat 
they might manifest, as they had lately met with a small disappointment ; 
and, if they did not come forward there iu the perfect spirit of fairness and 
good-nature, he tnistcd the audience wonld pardon them. [Applau.sr.] 
lie then proceeded to discuss the points raised by his objectors. He iiad 
treated the offensive smell of the natives as an in(lis[)en:^able altribnle to 
the Negro, and that was all. As to the African elephant, he had to 
obsenrc that, after the second Punic War, the Carthaginians \v(Te requin-d 
to enter into an agreement not to tame any more elephants, and there 
could be no doubt that African elephants were alluded to. As to alpiialxrisji, 
there were fifleen or twenty distinct types of alphabets, and h(> ajipealed to 
the President whetiicr that was not so P 

The President : I agree with Mr. Conway. [Loud laughter.] 
Mr. Crawfcud proceeded to say that, in allnding to the Abyssinians, 
he liad spoken of the head, not of the sknll. [Jjaughter.] As to the fact 
of an intermixtnrc of races not dvim; out, he referred to the case of the 
mutineers of the Bounty^ who intermarried with black women, and whose 
numbers largely increased. [Applause.] 

^ The next of the Ethnological papers read this day was one by Mr. 
Edward Burnet Tylor, and of which the following is a brief abstract : — 

On the Negro and European J)ialects of 
Surinam and Cuka^oa. 

Under the conditions to which Negroes have bc^en snbjcTteil nnder 
European masters, a more or less mutihited form of the language, of thi; 
dominant race has supplanted the original West African. In Virginia or 
Kentucky they an: constantly hearing the hingnage of their nuistirr spoken 
according to a pure mo<lel, but there are several instances where Negro 
populations have been tunuul loose from their former masters, and the 
luiiguoge they speak affords an interesting study. When Florida, for 
instance, was transfern^d in 1821 from Spain to the United States, a 
number of free Negroes wen; removed with their own consent to other 
Spanish ground, and a small settlement from this source is fonnd in the 
Isle of Pines, oiT the south coast of Cnba. When 1 visited this island 
with my friend Henry Cliristy, whose death in the midst of his labours is 
the heaviest loss that science has sustained (hiring the last year, we found 
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a small Nc<^ro colony transplanted to a Spanish-speakinjjj island more than 
thirty years, yet still speaking a degraded English, and transmitting it to 
their children. A more remarkable instance is to be fonnd in Snrinani, 
formerly belonging to the English. The Dutch took possession of it in 
the time of Charles II., and in 1674 it was formally exchanged for New 
York. But the Negro-English survived the change. In 1821) tin- 
Moravian Mission translated the New Testament into this language, of 
which 'an idea may be formed from the title, "Da Njoe Testament va wi 
Masra en Helpimjin Jesus Christus," and in 1840 a new edition was 
published at Bautzen by the British and Dutch Bible Societies. As 
might be expected, the instances of dissimilar similarity to the original 
tongue are often of an amusing kind. " Gowei,'* for example, for " go 
away ;'* " djoesnoe " for "just now," and a host of others. To talk evil 
is to talk "ugly;" a servant is a "foetoabci;" a fisherman, "fisinian/' 
&c. There are at least four separate elements in the language — a [)re- 
ponderating mass of broken-down English, some Dutch words, a i'^w 
Spanish, and a scattered remnant of original African, among which perha])s 
must be classed such words as " je-je " for " spirit,'* and " njam " 
to eat. 

If such a language could come under the cognizance of a comparative 
philologist, without the knowledge wc possess as to its origin, what 
inference would he draw from it ? Where would he place it in the classi- 
fication of languages ? In all probability he would set aside the Spanish 
and African elements as not entering into the original stnictui-e of tl^ 
language, and would consider it either as a broken-down dialect of English 
mingled with Dutch, or a broken-down dialect of Dutch mingled with 
English. This interesting phenomenon gives us an opportunity of study- 
ing a real genuine Aryan dialect in which hardly a trace remains of the 
vast and highly characteristic system of Aryan inflexions, and which 
presents a comparatively neai* approach to the uninflected languages, 
of which Chinese may be taken as the type. Such a phenomenon might 
be taken to show that language is not nect^ssarily any proof at all of race ; 
but this conclusion would be hardly quite correct. It aiFords a good 
illustration of the principle that when two people speak kindred languages 
they may nevertheless differ widely in race; yet experience shows that 
where one race is so dominant as to thrust its language on another, there 
must be more or less mixture of blood, and to that extent the two people 
may be classed as descended from a common ancestry. It must be borne 
in mind, as Professor Max Miiller has well said, that the study of 
languages is one thing, the study of races another. If, however, wt* 
regard language as the record of mental not bodily ancestry, as containing 
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the libtory, not of parcntaLj;r, hut ofcivilizntion, it will he found a woiulc.r- 
fidly full and correct guide. In a liki* iiuuincr the Ni ^rro-S>)Muiah dialtct 
of Curn9oa corresponds to the fact of Afrieau civiiizntiou liaviiiLi; him 
supplanted hy Spanish, and nioditlcd at a lat.-r ])v-i'io;l hy tlu* Diitv'h 
governiDg class. Thus, great as is the value of eouii>;n*alive philology, 
when used carefully and soherly, in hclpiuj^ ethnolojry to unravel the 
complex problems as to the aneostry of various sections of mankind, its 
value is greater and its testimony more valid in inquiries relating to the 
development of various stages of civilization. 

After this followed papers " On the Darien Indians," by Dr. ('alien ; 
" On Kesearches in Vancouver Island," by Mr. It. J^rown ; and ** On 
Language and Ethnolog}'," by the llev. T. W. Farrar. Of thesis we are 
unable at present to give any report. 

On Saturchiy, September 0th, the Section was presided over hy 
Mx. Crawfurd, in the absence of Sir Henry llawlinson. and the first paper 
read was one by Mr. Orawfnrd hims<;lf, on 

The lIisTouY or Oanmualism. 

In this, the writer ascending to the origui of humanity in that remote 
period when man stood a naked and (lef(?neeless sjivai^e, th(^ eontenipornry 
of the extinct elephant, rhinoceros, and cave-hear, Ik* traced the history 
of his struggles and of his gradual progress in knowhidge and in pow(»r. 
At first picking up such sustenance as the spontaneous productions of the 
earth afforded, and devouring the raw flesh supplied hy the dead carcases 
of beasts, and birds, and fish, and then, gradually increasing in numlu is 
and in skill, he made bohler warfare on the animals around him with ehd), 
and bow, and stonc-axe, and fishing-hook, aided by the invention of the 
canoe, and the protection of clothes and dwellings. Then animals wonld 
become scarcer, neighbouring tribes would have their wars, and in satisfy- 
ing the propensity for flesh, no nice distinctions wonld he drawn between 
a slain enemy and a slaughtered ht-ast. Hence would begin the cannibal 
era, through which Mr. Crawfurd eoneeived that all races had pass(?d. 

Gradually agriculture, commerce, and the other elements of elNilization 
wouhl remove the neeessity for thus preying upon one riuother, and give 
play to the higher feeling of human nature, and eimnil)alibm would 
gradually die out, or only linger as a religious traditicm. In this way 
Mr. Crawfurd sees, as regards this subject, four different epochs in the 
history' of hunumity : the pre-cannibal state, the cannibal state, the state 
in which cannibalism (existed as a ri'ligious een-mony or in which human 
sacrifiees were still prevahjnt, and finally, the state in which a higher 
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intelligence and a more advanced social condition had entirely proscribed 
the practice. 

Mr. Crawfurd conceived that all races had passed through the two 
earlier of these stages, but in unequal degrees, and in longer or shorter 
times, according to their hihercnt qualities and the advantages or disad- 
vantages of their external conditions in climate, locality, and abundance 
or scarcity of animal food ; and references were made to the bearing of the 
inquiry on various nations and races, ancient and modern. As regards 
the more civilized portions of the world, Mr. Crawfurd thus concluded : — 

The conditions of physical geography, including fertility of soil and 
the possession of animals amenable to domestication, and of plants to 
cultivation, were highly favourable in Italy, Greece, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
India, and China, and in these, civilization is of high antiquity, the progress 
made by each varying with the quality of the race. In Northern and 
Western Europe, the quality of the race of man was of the highest order, 
but the conditions under which he was placed were unpropitious, and his 
advance proportionally slow, and would have been still slower had he not 
been aided by the instruction of the oldest civilizations of Europe. It was 
in this quarter of Europe that cannibalism probably, and human sacrifices 
certainly, lingered the longest. 

Of the next paper by Dr. R. S. Charnock the following arc extracts: — 

On European Cannibalism. 

In the Homeric poems the Cyclopes are a race of shepherds in the 
south-west of Sicily who devoured human beings; and, according to 
Sextus Empiricus, the first laws that were made were for the prevention 
of the practice, which is represented by Greek writers as universal before 
the days of Orpheus. It is also frequently referred to by the classic 
writers, although generally in a traditional form, of little value as direct 
evidence of its existence. The evidence of St. Jerome, however, is clear, 
with regard to its prevalence among the Attacotti — or, perhaps, more 
correctly Attacoli' — who inhabited the country from Loch Fine on the 
west to the east of the Ijcven and Loch Lomond. Of the Galatae, also, 
Diodonis Siculus reports that " those towards the north and bordering on 
Scythia are so fierce and cniel that they eat men like the Britons that 
inhabit Iris," i.e., Ireland. The Essedones, too, a partly European, 
partly Asiatic race, are mentioned by Pliny as a nation who eat the flesh 
of their friends after death, an account probably derived from Herodotus. 
The Achscans, Heniochi, and others are spoken of as cannibals by Aristotle, 
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as are the inhabitants of Chigs and Tenedos by Porphyry. During tlic 
Tniddhi ages we find the accnsntion of cannibnlism frequently bandied 
between enemies. Thus the Lombards who invadtJtl Italy at the end of 
the sixth century, the Slavonic tril)es, and both Cliristians and Saracens 
during the Crusades, were all dcnounc«*d by their foes as anthropophagi. 
Even our Richard I. is made to say, in an ohl poem — 

Kiug Iticluu'd 8hall warrant 
There is no llfsli so nourrissjint 
A« the head of a Saruzyne. 

In modem times no Europc^an nation lias bi^cn addicted to cannibalism, 
although many isolated instances of it occur. The brigand Ta];ik, from 
whom Gibraltar derives its name, is said to hav(; served out his murdered 
prisoners as rations to his troops ; and Ford spraks of an entretf in modern 
Spanish bills of fare called ** Un guisado a la QufSftfla" the ])atriotie 
naeianaies having killed and eaten part of that rou<^h and tough Koyalist 
in 1836. The gipsies in Germany and the brigands of Italy and France 
supply instances of the practice ; but perhaps one of the most remarkable 
is that of Sawney Bean, in the days of Elizabeth, who, with his mistress 
and family, lived in a cavern on the Cialloway coast for twenty-five years, 
and was in the habit of waylaying, slaughtering, and eating any travellers 
who might pass that way, upwards of 1000 men, women, and childn^n 
being reckoned as the number of his victims. In some instances the 
desire for human flesh seems occasioned bv disease, instances of which 
have occurred in Germanv and Scotland, while cases of cannibalism from 
sheer famine are common in the history of every Euroi)ean country. 
Voltaire repeats a story of a woman who kept a tallow-chandler's shop in 
Dublin, and sold excellent ejuulles made of the fat of Englislimen. A 
customer complaining that tlie candles were not so good, " Sir," said she, 
"it is l)ccausc we arc short of Englishmen." According to the old laws of 
Spain, "a father besieged in his lord's eastle, and pressed by hung<'r, 
might eat his own son, without incurring reproach, sooner than surrender 
without his lord's mandate;" and it set.ins that, during the siege of 
Calahorra by Afranius this ancient law was e;:n'ied out to the letter by the 
defenders of the citv. 

An animate<l discussion followed the reading of these papers. 

Mr. Luke Burkk thoui^ht there could be no reasonable doubt that 
cannibalism had been practised in various times and by various nations. 
Tlicre was h primCi facir j)robal)ility of such having been the cas(\ As to 
the explanation which Mr. Crawfurd had given of the custom, they could 
know nothing of such matters, except by infer(;nc(;, and the inferences of 
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which the case admitted were not of a nature to lead them to an^ything like 
real certainty ; but he thought Mr. ('rawfurd had offered a very fair and 
plausible theory, assumin«i; the fundamental principle that early man was 
really in the condition described. If, on the other hand, they took an 
opposite view, the argument fell to the ground at once. [Ap])lause.] If 
they took the vitw that man was originally created in a high condition, 
from which he has since degenerated ; then, of course, such a theory as 
that proposed would necessarily fall to the ground. [Applause.] To the 
mode in which the subject was dealt with in the second paper, he con- 
ceived there were serious objections. In the first place, there was a 
collection of quotations and anecdotes from classical writers which any 
student >yho was in the habit of investigating antiquity with anything like 
criticism must know were too vague and unsupported to prove anything at 
all. In ancient, as well as in modem days, there were clouds of old stories 
Hoating on the public mind, and if such things could be taken as evidence, 
and used in the manner in question, any one might prove by them any- 
thing he pleased. [Loud applause.] As to modern European cannibalism, 
he thought it exceedingly probable, in fact, it was certain that there had 
been some few individual cases of it, but these, he thought, showed a 
depraved appetite, the result of some malformation, just as there have 
been individuals who were fond of devouring candles. [Laughter.] This 
was, however, a very different thing from the healthy cannibalism of the 
Feejee Islands and New Zealand. [Laughter.] Again, he must say, that 
a collection of anecdotes which might have fifty different kinds of interpreta- 
tion put upon them, could not be accepted as proving anything. Thus, 
the paper alluded to a law that a man might eat bis own son rather than 
give up a citadel, but that was a figurative expression, and could only 
mean that the castle must be defended at all risks. [Applause.] 

Professor Rawlinson said there were many motives which led to can- 
nibalism, and he thought hardly sufficient importance was given to them. 
Amongst these motives he alluded to those excited by angry passions, by 
revenge, or from motives of religion. He protested against the assump- 
tion that human beings were originally in that poor and destitute condition 
which had been described, and that they all rose from a state of barbarism. 
[Hear, hear.] He held the very opj)osite opinion : viz., that they were 
created in a state of considerable civilization, and that most of the races had 
declined, and that while many races had declined into absolute barbarism, 
some races had never done so. The Egyptians, Babylonians, and J(*ws 
had never so declined. 

Mr. Thomas Tate did not believe there was anything in man to pre- 
dispose him to cannibalism. He mentioned the case of the son of a New 
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Zealand chief, who lived with him, and who said he had enten human llesh, 
but it was after a battle only; but the same young man was addicted, 
when with the speaker, to eating candles. [Loud laughter.] 

Mr. Cauteu Blake contended that the law which allowed of the 
eating of a son, nithcr than the giving up of a citadel, was a genuine one, 
and really meant what the words implied. 

Dr. W. Camps supported the views of the gentleman who opened the 
discussion. 

Dr. J. Hunt observed that the idea of cannibalism having begun in the 
stone age, was an effort of the imagination only. [Laughter.] There 
was no evidence to support such a remark, lie objected to the theory of 
all races having at one time lived in caves and trees. They were only now 
l)eginning to study the primitive history of man. 

Mr. Oliver Byrne, the mathematician, who possesses an infectious 
humour which breaks out even when he is most serious, excited consider- 
able merriment; he said he couU prove beyond dispute that 6000 years 
ago there were not six people in the world. The demonstration was 
published in a two-guinea book of his. [Loud laughter.] The book was 
out of print. [Laughter.] It was not for sale. [Laughter.] He was 
not a book8eller-^[hiughter] — but the book was in the British Museum. 
[Much laughter.] To the Chairman : I don't think they ought to laugh. 
[Roan of laughter.] He had demonstrated his |K)sition by means of cal- 
culations based on the average duration of life, making due allowance for 
war, plague, famine, &c., &c., and he coidd saa nothing to laugh at in the 
notion. Until his arguments were answered, it was useless to attempt to 
thrust back the origin of mankind l)eyond 0,000 years. 

Mr. E. Vivian believed in the historical evidence of the origin of man ; 
and also believed implicitly in the geological evidence ; and that there had 
been in the records of the past traces of men of so extremely low a type, 
that they could have had nothing to do with Adam, and could not have 
degenerated from him. With Adam there came in a race— a higher race 
of human beings ; and the history of the world commenced with the well- 
authenticated sacred history, wliich so thoroughly fell in with all the facts 
that had been brought before thein. [Applause.] 

AAer some remarks from Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, another pa^Ku* by 
Mr. Crawfurd, " On the Papuan or Orientid Negroes," was read and 
discussed, and followed by a paper by Mr. Dunn, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Etlmological Society, " On the iniluence of Civilization upon 
the Cerebral development of the difTerent races of Men." At the conclu- 
sion of the paper, it was agreed to continue the discussion on it, though 
the hour of adjournment had arrived, and an animated controversy was 
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kept up till ncai'ly a quarter to five o'clock, pjn. Our remarks on these 
and the remaining papers of the section, must stand over for our next 
number, as we have now exhausted aU our avaihibla space. 

On Monday the Ethnological interest of the section was mainly concen- 
trated on Mr. Wright's paper, "On the true assignation of the Bronze 
weapons &c., supposed to indicate a Bronze Age in Western and Northern 
Europe." This paper produced an animated discussion, in which *Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. John Evans took the principal part. Then 
followed papers — " On the comparative Anthropology of England and 
Wales," by Mr. ]). Macintosh; "On the marked Flints of Pressigny le 
Grand," by Mr John Evans ; " On the Flints of Pressigny le Grand," by 
Professor Steenstrup and Sir John Lubbock ; and on the " Origiu of the 
Gipsies," by Dr. Chamock. 

On Tuesday Mr. Vambery contributed an amusing acoount of " City 
life in Bokhara," and Mr. Carter Blake read a paper " On certain Simious 
Skulls, with especial reference to a skuli from Louth in Lreland." 

This closed the Ethnological proceedings. Throughout the week Section 
E. maintained, with the public, its usual attractiveness, and on this day 
the large room of the Beference Library of the Midland Institute, was 
even inconveniently crowded. On this occasion, th§ main 'atti*action 
centred in the Geographical papers, and indeed throughout the whole 
session, the Geographical element, if not paramount in attractiveness, 
at all events contributed its full share to the general interest. In 
Section D. also, there were several papers read having a direct and 
important bearing on Ethnological pursuits, but we must trust to another 
opportunity for speaking of them. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The first Meeting of the General Committee of the Association, on 
Wednesday September 6th, was this year looked forward to with an un- 
usual degree of interest, and by many with much anxiety, for at it was 
to be decided the long agitated question of a distinct section for the study 
of Anthropology. The leading official members of the Anthropological 
Society had exerted themselves with untiring energy to secure votes, or to 
charm down opposition. As mentioned in our last, suitable rooms had 
been secured in Queen's College, Birmingham, for the meetings of the 
new section should it be granted, or if not, for those of the Anthropological 
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CongresSi wliich was to be substituted for it, if circumstauccs seemed 
favourable. 

During the whole of Tuesday, and up to the time of meeting on 
Wednesday, an active canvass was carried on in i\u) lit ception-room and 
elsewhere, as members continued to arrive. Conciliation was tlic order of 
the day ; and, to augur from the geuirul luok (if i^aUalaetion which prevailed, 
tlic prospects of Anthropology were decidedly in tlie ascendant. A 
list of papers to be n;ad in tlie new Section, and amounting to no less 
ihxa/orijf'ihree^ Imd 1}ccu distributed to the authorities and others con- 
cerned, together with the last Aiuiiversary Address of Dr. Hunt (now 
dedicated to the British ^Vssociation), and containing the defence of An- 
thropology and the strictures on EUmolugy, to which we have alluded in 
previous numbers of this work. And tliese were accompanied by a scries 
of extracts from periodicals or distinguishtMl writers, calculatad to further 
the end i^ view. Nor were we a little astonished to find that, by a 
dexterous manipulation, even the Ethioloyical Jounud was made to figure 
aa one of the most energetic suppoilers of the measure — bringing up the 
nar of these extracts with all the cm])hasis of u dimax 1 

At bat the hour of meeting arrived, tlu; cliair was taken at 1 p.m. by 
Sir Charles liyell^ the President of the previous yeai', and the members of 
the Goipmittee mustered in large numbers. 

The detailed business having been at last got through, Dr. Hunt arose, 
and in a conciliatory and judicious address proposed the resolution of which 
notice had been given the previous year, that a separate section should be 
formed for the study of the Science of Man. Tliis motion was seconded 
in a few earnest words by Sir Edward Belcher, who was evidently im- 
pressed with the idea that it was an act of simple justice to the students 
of Anthropology. 

It now became the turn of the Members of the Council to give their 
views in the matter ; and these were emphatically against the mutiun, on 
grounds of simple convenience. Sir Ciiarles Lyell, Sir ILoderiek Mur- 
chison, Professor Phillips the President elect, and Mr. Grove successively 
entered into explanations of the reasons which had always compelled the 
Council to resist all motions for an increase in the nuinlxT of the sections. 
These reasons were the difficulty of obtaining suitable accommodations, 
even for the existing sections, in any but the very large towns, and the 
necessity of thus excluding from the range of the meetings many towns 
where, otherwise, it would have been most dcsii*able to hold them. 

These points, and various others which the controversy had called forth, 
were discussed with the utmost kindness and temper by the gentloinen 
named, and with every possible consideration for the feelings of those whom 
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they were obliged to disappoint. The matter, indeed, was placed in so 
clear and forcible a light that it was felt to be hopeless to persevere in the 
motion. 

Some modified resolutions and amendments were then pi-oposed — one to 
the eflFect that the Sub-Section of Physiology, in which, it was stated, there 
was a dearth of papers, should be henceforth devoted to Human Physiology 
and Anthropology ; and then came an amendment adding the word 
Ethnology to these, and, finally, another, substituting the phrase " Science 
of Man'' in place of the rival terms Anthropology and Ethnology. All 
these motions and amendments, however, were decisively negatived on 
being put to the vote, notwithstanding that the friends of the Anthropo- 
logical Society mustered strong on the occasion, and energetically advo- 
cated their cause. Indeed they may be said to have had the whole of the 
speaking to themselves as far as the claims of Ethnology were concerned, 
Mr. Crawfurd being the only person who expressly spoke on this side of 
the question, and that but very briefly. 

Thus ended this long-expect«d meeting ; and the disappointment to those 
who had hoped for a different result was proportionate to the eagerness 
with which the object had been pursued. On all sides due allowance was 
made for these feelings, and all reasonable facilities were offered by the 
Committees of Section E and Section D for the reading of as many of the 
papers brought by the Anthropological Society as time would permit. If 
any opposition or irritation was at all evoked on the part of Ethnologists, 
it was wholly due to the injudicious efforts still made to renew discussion, 
or to repeat, without any new evidence, the oft-refuted definitions and limita- 
tions given of the word Ethnology. 

In the Committee of Section E, various attempts were made to obtain a 
vote of the Committee, recommending some adjustment which would give 
to Anthropology a distinct recognition in the Association, whether as a 
sub-section or part of a sub-section ; such, for instance, as adding the 
word Anthropology to the existing designation of Section E, thus making 
it " Section E, Geography , Ethnology and Anthropology.^' But as such 
anangements could not possibly give any additioned facilities for the 
study of the science of man, while they involved a manifest error, they 
were all opposed. On Saturday, the 9th, Mr. Crawfurd, who presided in 
the section, refused to entertain them at all, or allow them to be put from 
the chair, on the ground that the matter had already been settled in the 
General Committee, and that he had no right to re-open the discussion. 
On Monday, however, when Sir Henry Bawlinson presided, the motions 
were renewed and negatived, and agam, on Tuesday, Mr. Kenneth 
Mackenzie, in a very conciliatory and benevolent speech, fiiU of good advice. 
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but ending, as usual, by quietly nssuniing the points at issue, proi)osed 
that tbe Committee of Kccommendations should be requested to suggest such 
a re-acyustment of existing arrangements as would give to the Science of 
Man a distinct section or sub -sect ion, under the name of Anthropology. 

To this motion an amendment was offered by Mr. Burke, seconded by 
Mr. Crawfurd, substituting for the word Anthropology, the terra " Science 
of Man ;" and this amendment was carried by a vote of 11 to 9, and the 
original motion, as thus amended, being then put, wa? accepted unani- 
moQsly. 

Finally, at the last meeting of the General Committee, on Wednesday, 
the ISth, the matter was definitively disposed of, for the present at all 
events, as will be seen from the following statement, which we extract from 
the Birmingham Daily Gazette of September 14th. The meeting was 
numerously attended, and the President, Professor Phillips, was in the 
chair. 

The President, having called on IVIr. Galton, the General Secretary, 
that gentleman read the following report, received from the Committee of 
Beoommendations : — 

" The Committee of Kecommendations have received the two following 
leoommendations from Section D. That the title of Section D be for the 
future ' Section D, Biological Science.' 

"That Section D should comprehend the whole field of Biological 
Science ; that the Council should cease to make special arrangements, and 
to nominate a President for a Physiological Sub-Section D. That arrange- 
ments should continue to be made by the Executive from year to year for 
a room adequate to receive any one sub-section which the Committee of 
Section D may be pleased from time to time to form. 

" That in nominating Yice-Presidcnts to Section D regard should be 
had to the possibility of a sub-section being formed for any one of the 
great branches of Biological Science over which a Vice-President might be 
called upon to preside. 

"The Committee have carefully considered these propositions, and beg 
to report, as their unanimous decision, the following recommendations, to 
take effect at the next Meeting : — 

" • That the title of Section D be changed to Biolog\', and that the 
Goundl be charged with making the requisite arrangements.' 

"The Committee have received the following recommendations from 
Section E : — 

" That it is highly desirable to establish a section or sub-section for the 
discossion of the Science of Man ; and it is, moreover, urged upon the con- 
sideiation of the Committee of Eecommendations to take such action in the 
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matter as will effectually prevent the limited time of this section from 
being wasted in future. 

"The Committee have carefully considered this proposition, and re- 
commend, as their unanimous decision, that no separate section or sub- 
section be established for the Science of Man. 

"The Conmiittee unanimously recommend that for the word 'sub- 
section' in the third paragraph of the business of sections the word 
' department' be substituted." 

The President said it was his duty to propose, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Eecommendations, that the report, which, though drawn up in 
BO concise a spirit, had not been prepared without the greatest attention, 
should be accepted. Eeferring to the various recommendations and deci- 
sions of the reports, he said the difficult and important question referring 
to the Science of Man would not be neglected. He had learned that the 
opinion had gained gromid in the minds of some, and he could not think 
they were members of the Association, that sub-sections were not quite so 
dignified as the sections. In the judgment of the Committee, they thought 
that error should be corrected, and they had decided that an alteration 
should be made, and the divisions changed into "departments.** He 
would therefore suggest to them that the best fbfm would be, instead of 
approving of the report, simply to receive it. 

Sir J. BoWring : Would it not be better that the report should be 
received and adopted ? 

The President : I shall be very glad to receive the benefit of the long 
parliamentary experience of that gentleman — [laughter]. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Thus has ended, for the present, this arduous struggle, and the leisure 
of anothet year is afforded for a more careful and critical consideration of 
the whole matter than it has received in the two former years ; and we 
venture to assert that, had Ethnologists had the advantage of a periodical 
expressly devoted to their science, and in which they could freely exchange 
their thoughts and discuss their differences, either there would have 
been no division at all in the body, or the terms of the division would 
have been too clearly and fully understood from the beginning to have 
allowed of such confusions of thought and fact as have actually taken 
place. The errors which have now received a check might have been checked 
still more easily at their first promulgation, if, indeed, in such a case, they 
woidd ever have been promulgated at all, and many would thus have been 
saved the trouble of having now to unlearn much that has been so 
industriously taught them during the past two years and a half. 
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ARCILEOLOGY AND THE liRITlSll ASSOCIATION. 

Archaeology is not rccoguisod in the British Association : it is not tliere 
counted among the circle of the sciences. This exclusion appctirs start- 
ling, uud no doubt has oft^'n taken many by surprise. It looks like some 
antiquated piece of legisktion, some relic of the Dark Ages, which stands 
out a blot in the light of modem thought, and iui][3eriously demands re- 
moval. Such was the view evidently entertained on the subject by many, 
possibly by most of those who watched the course of things at the late 
meeting of this body ; and it was curious to obser\'e the confusion of idtuis, 
the mixture of truth and error, of fact and surmise, which was brought to 
bear upon the subject. It almost sctnncd as if the ull tradition respecting 
it had faded in the memories of many who must be supposed to have once 
dearly comprehended it, and, as if it would ere long become necessary 
to re-discover the lost tnith by some laboured process of philosophical 
induction. 

Fortunately, however, the matter happens to be very simple, and there 
are, besides, many still amongst us who must well remember the " whys " 
and the " wherefores " of the whole question from first to last. 

Were the British Association now commencing its (existence, instead of 
having just celebrated its 35th birthday, it is exceedingly probable that 
Archeeology would directly or indirectly receive from it an official recog- 
nition, though even now the privilege woidd not be conceded without 
opposition and misgivings. But in Anno Domini 1830 the matter did not 
admit of a moment's hesitation. At that date, Archa[?ology hud not the 
slightest claim to recognition in a body which neither proposed to embrace 
the entire circle of human knowledge nor even the range of ])artiid and 
prospective sciences, but was intendeil to be limited to such as were strictly 
and actually sciences. 

By science was then meant, as is still meant, an organized body of 
demonstrable facts and laws, giving us a knowledge of Nature in some of 
her many aspects. No doctrine, based upon evidences incapable of strict 
verification, could therefore be accepted as scientific, nor could any amount 
of facts, however genuine, render a doctrine scientific while those facts w(;re 
used and. interpreted in an unscientific manner. The sole, or rather the 
sole immediate object of science is knowledge, and that only is really know- 
ledge which is true, and that only can be legitimately affirmed to be true 
which can be proved true . 

Now, a truth may be either direct or inferential. A direct truth is one 
perceived immediately by the senses, and in a normal and healthy organism 
such perceptions are infallible, because they are the direct and necessary 
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result of the action of the organism, as that action is the direct and necessary 
result of an appropriate external stimulus. 

An indirect truth can only be reached by inference from an already 
ascertained truth or truths, or by a sequence of such inferences, and an 
inference of the kind in question means a demonstrable consequcncr, a 
deduction which is necessarily true because the denial of it involves a clear 
impossibility, a self-contradiction, an absurdity. It simply means, in fact, 
that a result cannot be yes and no at one and the same time, and in one 
and the same sense. Where every step in such a process is taken legiti- 
mately and with clear and steady thought, the ultimate result, however 
remote or comprehensive, is absolutely true, and under such circumstances 
the human mind is always and necessarily infallible; but as it rarely happens 
that all these requisities are present in cases requiring extensive knowledge 
or long sequences of thought, it comes to pass that, practically, human 
reasoning is very fallible. Still that fallibility implies no intrinsic imper- 
fection ; it simply means that the power possessed, though genuine and 
perfect in its kind, is inadequate in strength or compass to the immensity 
of the requirement. But we are not, therefore, abandoned by Nature, or 
condemned to grope hopelessly through abysses of illusions ; we are simply 
placed under the necessity of attaining by labour and patience and skill 
that which cannot be reached directly and without trouble. The eye is 
not imperfect because it cannot discriminate minute objects at the distance 
of a mile, it is simply limited in power, and this limitation places us imdcr 
the necessity of walking that additional distance, or of inventing a tele- 
scope. 

Now this is precisely what science also requires of us. Eecognising the 
infallibility of the human mind when working legitimately, and within the 
stricts limits of its powers, it directs its attention to the best means of 
keeping it within these limits, and compensating for this restriction by 
proportionate labour and patience. It therefore rules that nothing is to 
be taken for granted; but that all reasoning must be based on diRct 
observation. It collects facts, it compares, scrutinizes, discriminates, 
arranges. It surrounds itself with a multitude of truths, clear, unques- 
tionable, patent to every observer, and ready at all times to be re-examined 
and re- verified. It thus builds on an unshakable basis — on an eternal 
rock. 

Next comes the difficult and delicate task of inference, and here is tested the 
strength or weakness of the individual inquirer ; but when men have trained 
minds, when they recognise the laws which should guide them as scientific 
workers, and endeavour, as best they can, to conform to them, they cannot 
fail, even in the midst of many errors, to reach, by degrees, many im- 
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portant truths, while their mutual interchanges of thought and confliets of 
opinion must constantly tend to advance and purify their aggregate know- 
ledge. And thus it comes to pass, in time, that this feeble and so-called 
erring intellect builds up great sciences, lays bare mysteries dtrenied 
inscrutable, and acquires a power over Nature such as no sober thou;^ht 
could have ever dared to anticipate even in its most sanguine moods. 
Thus it has come to pass that the eye which once could not reach a mile. 
now pierces the abysses of heaven, that the child of ignorance is bom to a 
heritage of wisdom, and that the descendant of the saviige wdlks the earth 
a ruling Providence. 

No wonder, then, that scientific men should place a high estimate on 
their pursuits, their methods, their privileges. Xo wonder they should 
draw broad distinctions between their mo<les of working and all other 
modes of working, and jealously scrutinize the claims of those who aspire 
to a imion with their body. 

It was in this spirit that strict limits were set to the sphere of the 
British Association, while an additional, but sul)ordinatc reason was 
fiinushed by the practical difficulty of finding suitable accommodation for a 
large number of sections. 

Now, what was the condition of Archieology in 1830? The very 
xeverse of all that we have just described. It had facts, but it did not 
b^gm with them. It began with assumptions— with uncertainties. There 
was something before the facts, to which the facts had to accommodate 
themselves, and by which they had to be explained, and that something 
was neither certain nor demonstrable, nor within the range of the senses, 
nor capable of any fonn of genuine verification. That something was 
History. Archaeology in those days was the handmaid — the slave of history, 
instead of being her mistress. And what was the result of this kind of 
working — what the gains, the trium)ihs, the rewards of labour, and 
patience, and skill, and learning, and genius? The result was chaos; 
conflicting systems, buildings-up, pullings-down, re-constructions, patch- 
ings, compromises, indefinite (Tcdulity, conjectural reasoning in (ivery form 
— not a solitary substantial grain which labour or genius could chronicle, 
except in the few cases in which Archaeology, too much pressed upon, rose 
in rebellion against her mistress and put her down. 

How could the British Association recoujuise as leiritimiile such wild 
proceedings as these, or accept among the number of its branches a 
pseudo-science which had not yet taken the Very first step in the career of 
progress? 

But was this condition of Archaeology a matter of necessity ? Not in 
the slightest degree. There was no impediment whatever in the nature of 
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the case. All the difficulty was within — in the student himself. Before 
the mind was capable of forming any correct judgment on such matters it 
was filled with history — filled to overflowing : all that could possibly be 
driven into it, was driven into it ; and how could that be doubted which 
grave, and venerable, and learned men had read out solemnly and authori- 
tatively, from venerable and ponderous tomes, as other grave, and venerable, 
and learned men had done before, generation beyond generation, back and 
back, up to the beginning? There lay all the difficidty, and there it still 
lies ; and, until the archaeologist can perform the arduous feat of shutting 
up these venerable tomes, and keeping them shut up, he is not a scientillc 
man, nor entitled to claim recognition by the British Association. When 
he has laid the foundations and traced the outlines of a genuine science, 
then may he re-open these volumes with advantage. Then may they be 
found to throw a flood of genuine light, though, possibly, in a very dif- 
ferent sense from any that would now be expected. 

We do not say that history is not true ; for anything that matters to 

■ 

the present argument, every word of it may be true ; but, if this truth 
cannot be proved, as science requires things to be proved, it cannot be 
made the basis of any scientific deduction. But if the ti-ee is known by 
its fridts, history looks very much like the bushel of chaff in which a few 
scattered grains of wheat are somewhere to be found. Science is a thing 
of yesterday, yet it has worked wonders ; historical antiquarianism, though 
a venerable pursuit, has only become more and more bewildering the more 
earnestly it has been followed out. 

But there is a mode of using history itself which is unequivocally legiti- 
mate, and in the strictest sense scientific. History, traditions, myths, 
symbols, superstitions — all these, even in their wildest extravagance, arc 
genuine, unquestionable facts in so far as their simple existence is con- 
cerned ; as much facts as granite blocks, mammoth bones, or carboniferous 
lepidodendra, and, like these too, they are relics of the great past — mental 
fossils, wrecks and fragments of human thought and action. What is to 
prevent such things from being collected, compared, scrutinized, dis- 
criminated, and classed ? and what is then to prevent their being made 
the basis of genuine scientific inference ? There is neither difficulty nor 
mystery in the ciise. It simply needs the patience and self-control re- 
quired in all scientific workings. Let these be supplied, and there lie 
before us the materials of a great science, of a new section in geology, a 
new field of labour, and one that cannot fail of being eminently produc- 
tive, for all labour becomes productive in the hands of science. In this 
sense momunents, relics, histories, literatures, languages, creeds, myths, 
legends, symbols, and traditional usages of every kind come within the 
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Sphere of a universal archaeology. Let such a study be organized amongst 
118, and what scientific man will hesitate to hold out to us the hand of 
fellowship? 

But, before this can be done, wc must check our impatience, keep our 
learning in abeyance, and be satisfied to untie instead of cutting the 
Gordian knot. While we are content that Jack shall be responsible for 
Dick, and Dick for Bill, and Bill back again for Jack, we are arguing in a 
▼icioufl circle; and it matters not in the h^ast how large we make the 
circle if its intrinsic quality remains the same. 

But suit'ly, it will be said, we cannot thus throw all historic antiquity 
overboard ; if there be doubts and difficulties, such occur everywhere, 
and there is a vast deal rcs])ccting which all are agreed. What man in 
his senses, for instance, would think of qu(^stioiiing the historic reality of 
Julius Gfesar, or Herodotus, or Thucydidc^, or their many illustrious con- 
temporaries ? Of course not. Heaven forefend that we should bo guilty 
of any such impiety. But then, for all that, he will be a clever man who 
fTfne^ any of these gentlemen ; and it is just that little word proof wliicli 
is here needed; for assuredly no man in his »cieni\Jic senses will ever 
think of framing an argument with Julius Caesar at the bottom of it ; as 
soon would he think of placing there Jupiter Onmipotens and the last 
Conversazione at Olympus. 

Once upon a time, whenever tlu^ anticpiarian set out upon his travels 
into ihe femote past, Noah's ^Vrk used to stop the way. The Ark is there 
still ; but some how or other we have managed to get past it, and are 
now making tolerable progress on the other side. But within the circle 
which it bounds we still consent to be prisoners. If we work upon (^lassie 
annals, then Herodotus becomes our limit, and bevond his ken there is 
nothing to be seen or looked for. If, turning our steps homeward, we 
walk into the hallowed precincts of Abury or Stonehenge, then Cjesar and 
his hosts rise up like an exhalation before us, while, fljishitig from (svery 
banner, the mystic A. U. C. fix limits to our progress with day and dat^. 
Nay, wc are not free even within narrower circles still ; for if, coming 
down, for instance, to medireval times, wc flatter oursi*lves with the idea 
that events are more elastic than might at first be imagined, the pleasing 
dream is presently broken as tiny voic(is ring out from the nurstTv — 

** In the year ttn hundred mid fttrfif-six 

Fi-om his Nonujiu home the Cont^ueror came ; 
And England's tranqded rights affix 
The tyrant's brand ajwu William's name." 

Day and date for it, in every direction, turn as we may. 
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What, then, is to be done in an emergency like this ? Are we to attempt 
to breast the entire stream of tradition, and suddenly unlearn all that has 
previously been taught ? Certainly not ; this would be a measure as illogi- 
cal as it is needless. We must do now as we have often done before. 
Instead of running foul of Noah's Ark, we have doubled it, and now it 
stands, as before, a venerable monument of antiquity, but no longer in the 
way. So we must do with Julius and the Conqueror, and all other like 
impediments : we must double them. But through the charmed circle of 
chronology we must break uncompronusingly ; that is the first and the only 
step which can lead us into science. Here, it is not a question of manoeuvre 
or circumnavigation, but one of direct rupture. The band of chronology- 
must be absolutely broken, be it elastic or rigid. The history which 
science creates knows nothing of dates, and can know nothing. It has 
strata and thicknesses, epochs and durations, but no minute measurements 
of days or years, or centuries even. 

Let, then, the antiquarian, if he pleases, have two faiths, two reasons, 
two truths even, which some day or other have to coalesce into one, but 
let him now keep them distinct, and above all let him remember that 
scientific truth has no elasticity and admits -of no manipulation. Every 
link is adamant, for Nature herself is the worker. 

But, in any case, we ought not to forget the point of view from which 
this question must be looked at by all who are clearly conscious of its 
scientific bearings. There is nothing whatever to prevent Archaeology 
from being as thoroughly a genuine science as geology or astronomy ; but 
until it does become so, and, at all events, until the conditions requisite 
for its becoming so are recognised and accepted by its students, they can 
have no right to claim for it a scientific status. 

It is a thousand pities^ indeed, to see so splendid a field uiiworked, 
while so much learning and talent and time are thrown away, or but halt 
remuneratively employed, in consequence of the false direction which has 
been given to them. When we see what some half a dozen years have 
brought to light as regards the remoter history of man, and in a case where 
facts are so relatively vague, and so relatively few and scattered, what 
might not be accomplished by a great and learned body like the anti- 
quaries of Europe, were they to throw their energies into the sphere 
of genuinely scientific labour, and set to work upon the magnificent ma- 
terials which everywhere spread out before them ! 



TJIE £TUNOLO(iICAL JOlUNAL. I'Jl 

To ike Editor of ike ETiiX0L0(iiCAL Jouknal. 

55iR, — I wish to crave some few sticks of composition in your JouniaJ, in 
order to say something upon an assi*rlion niadt^ in your italic of Si^ptcnibcr. 
I refer to page 142, wheruyou stiitc that '* Anthropology was never looked 
upon in this country as a distinct science from Ethnology until the 
Anthropological Society of London was formed, nor, we believe, in Franco, 
till the Anthropological Society of Paris was formed." May I ask to 
which Anthropological Society of I'aris you refer ? In 1S15-G an attempt 
was made, and statutes printed, now in my possession, to est^iblish $u(rh a 
aodety. The then French Government refused their sanction to those 
statutes upon political grounds — the present free and enlightened Govern- 
ment promoted, rather than rejected, the present Anthropological Society 
of France. So much acerbity has been evimxi^d about this matter, ink 
needlessly wasted, and dissension aroused, that it would surely bo wise to 
rather consider the science of man, than somewhat irrelevant distinctions 
of tenoB. In the scientific langimge sanctioned by Kuroi)e, Anthropology- 
is the equivalent adopted since 1501. Ethnology is recent, and o])en to 
much criticism. As reasonable men let us be exact, or our whole 
machinery, in consequence of petty differences, will get out of gear, and 
what position would any one of us l)e authorized to occupy in such case ? 
To stultify inquiries into man and his nature by personalities, is sheer folly, 
and I would strongly urge that while a reformation of the terminology 
be conceded, on the part of Ethnologists, the interests of the common 
quest be held in view by both parties to the inciuiries relating to the 

subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Kenneth R. II. Mackenzie. 

CkUwick, is'ik September, 1S65. 



THE ETHNOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Our correspondent Mr. Mackenzie has recalled attention to the differences 
existing among the students of the Science of Man, respecting the use of 
the word Ethnology, and thus forced us again to recur to a topic on 
which we have sutliciently expressed our opinions already, and wouhl now 
prefer leaving in the hands of others. 

In answer to his inquiry, wo have to observe that we, of course, 
refer to the existing Anthropological Society of Paris, and not to the one 
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which never cauic into existence, and which therefore has had no influence 
on the course of thought. It is not unnatural that a jealous government, 
in a troublesome time, should have looked on this new society as a super- 
fluity, since its scientific objects were essentially the same as those of the 
then existing Ethnological Society, and they may have thus been led to 
regard it as a possible mask for politiciil aims. However, be this as it 
may, we see no reason for suppoSng that the society was projected because 
it was felt that Ethnology was an unsuitable name for the science of man, 
and therefore om* statement needs no modification. 

We entirely agree with our correspondent in regretting that any discords 
shoidd have been excited in this matter, but we must remind him that 
none were excited previous to the year 1863, and that all the printer's ink 
expended on the subject in this country since then, up to June or July 
last, has been expended by Anthropologists, and mainly, if not exclusively, 
in the authorized publications of the Anthropological Society of London. 
During this interval of two years and a half. Ethnologists have looked on 
and held their peace ; no ink has been wasted, and as far as we remember 
no public comments made, except the few remarks forced from two or three 
leading members of the body, in their official and legislative capacity at the 
meetings of the British Association in 1863 and 1864, and yet during all 
this time they were exposed to a merciless cannonade from Presidential 
Addresses, Editorial Prefaces, and Quarterly Eeviews ! Really this is too 
absurd. 

Our correspondent benevolently lectures us upon the impropriety of 
finessing about terms, as if the whole affair were not the exclusive work of 
his own people. We have neither finessed nor interfered ; we have no 
quarrel with the word *' Anthropology," nor do we seek to limit its im- 
port : Ethnologists simply claim the right of choosing their own nomen- 
clature, and defining it in their own way ; and as their choice and their 
definitions long antedate those of their Anthropological brethren, our 
correspondent is but enacting the fable of " the wolf and the lamb" when 
he charges them with having troubled the waters. The real grievance 
ap])ears to be that the lamb has proved a tougher customer than was at 
all expected, and not only objects to being eaten, but actually turns upon 
the wolf and repels his attack. 

We join our correspondent in his wish for the return of peace, but then 
it is not to us, but to his own people, that he should address himself; wc 
are as anxious as himself to let the matter drop. It is becoming tiresome, 
and we feel ashamed at having to waste time and words on so foolish and 
uncalled-for a controversy; but while others insist on keeping it open 
we have no alternative. 
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'* Let there be peace," said the Federal hosts to the beleagured Con- 
federates. " It is precisely what we fight for," was the reply. " Let us 
alone, and there is peace." This is our answer to our invaders. The 
moment they cease, we cease j but wc object to being annihilated for the 
simple convenience of any scientific body, however large. 



We would commend to the attention of our readers the article on *' Miui, 
Savage and Civilized," in a prece(!iiig piige; it oilers a bohl and honour- 
able challenge, made in the fairest spirit of scientific controversy, and we 
can hardly doubt that it will be accepted, and we trust, too, in the same 
fair spirit. There is much more in the letter tluin may meet a superficial 
glance; and though, for ourselves, we diilVr from its main conclusion, we 
cordially recognize the fact that that conclusion is based on a great central 
tnithi which, rightly interpreted, would spetnlily settle all our diflerences. 
However, we only speak now to acknowledge the importance of th(; 
issuea raised, for though we arc all familiar with the theory of degeneration 
in its traditional and dogmatic aspect, it is only beginning to claim attention 
as a genuinely scientific thesis, and on this ground it is well entitled to a 
ntpectAil and earnest considemtion, for on the one hand it probes the 
moat important phenomena of biological science, and on the other the 
existing status of our historical knowledges wLile it somewhat daringly 
confnmts the accumulation of facts which recent research has brought to 
light in reference to the early condition of the human family. 



The position of an Editor is not exactly the most enviable of human con- 
ditions, even though it may freely be allowed to have some pleasant as])ect8, 
and certainly some amusing ones ; but of all Editors the new Editor is 
tLe one who is apt to be most hardly dealt with. The veteran is recog- 
nized ; we know what he is about, we know what to expect irom him, and 
sec that it is useless to plague him. Even at the worst, wc take him as a 
necessary evil, and make our arrangements accordingly. But tlu^ new 
hand is a different nuitter. lie is expected to be plastic, docile, reasonable; 
and strenuous are the efforts nuide to lead liini into the right path, and 
severe the penalties imposed if those efforts prove abortive, or even 
threaten to prove so. 

Duly to respond to those efforts would be to enact, every day of his life, 
the fable of the ** Old Man and his Ass," and so the poor Editor has sooner 
or later to turn restive, take; his own course, and accept its alternatives. 

Though not altogether new to our trade, our work is new, and there- 
fore we arc diUy passing through the inevitable ordeal, and tasting — not. 
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certainly, "the sweets of office," but, wc presume, those wholesome bitters 
which are to stimulate appetite, and give a zest to enjoyment — when it comes. 

We have placed before our readers a programme of our plan and inten- 
tions; but that, with some of them, evidently counts for nothing: there arc 
l>eoplc who always insist on seeing recondite meanings everywhere, and who 
practically carry out the theory that language was invented for the purpose 
of enabling man to conceal his thoughts. These can read the signs of the 
times from very faint indications indeed, and they have already made 
some notable discoveries. A critic, in a most respectable northern journal. 
The Scotsman, has discovered, amongst other things, first, that this work 
is the organ of the Ethnological Society, and owes its origin to the Anthro- 
pological secession; and secondly, that one of the main purposes for 
which it was established is to oppose the Darwinian theory ! 

The first inference is not altogether unnatural considering the general 
tendency to reason on the principle oipost koc, ergo propter hoc ; but the 
ground for the latter is slight indeed, being nothing more than the purely 
accidental coincidence that two of our writers have simultaneously 
expressed views opposed to Darwinism. Upon this basis comes the 
strange inference that a society, which is proud to number among its 
members many of the most eminent of the Darwinians, has set on foot 
a journal for the purpose of writing down Darwinism ! The real facts of 
the case are so amusingly in conti'ast with the inference, that we are sorry 
we cannot place them before our critic, and enable him to share in our mirth. 

But this is nothing to the disgrace we have incurred by the attack of 
our correspondent Ethnicus on Phrenology, and by the further delinquency 
of not having allowed him to be answered in a style quite unsuitable, in 
our opinion, to a scientific journal. 

Our friends are precipitate. They do not see into the mile-stone as far 
as they fancy. With a little patience they will find that things will 
right themselves, gradually assume their true proportions, and they will 
certainly find that no scientific argument of any real value, and expressed 
in terms suitable to scientific controversy, will ever be denied admission 
into these pages, whatever olo^ it may support or oppose. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. — The work in question is no longer in the hands of the trade ; but 
if our correspondent will send us his full address, we will forward to 
him the Number he asks for. 
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the pursuit of truth. 
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work. The various theories of leading writers will be carcfidly and 
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utility to knowledge. 
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ON THE MYTHIC ASPECTS OF ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL 

CHRONOLOGY. 

No. I. 

Thb current of scientific reform is at lost steadilv, if still slowlv, seltinj? 
in the direction of antiqiinrian criticism. The sturtlin^ discoveries of the 
last few years in post-glacial drifts, and the almost universal recognition 
liy tlie highest authorities of the important facts wliicli they have brought 
to light, have broken for ever the chronolbgical spell which had previously 
fixed sach definite and narrow limits to human antiquity. The contempo- 
rary of long-extinct mammalia, of the mammoth and the mastodon, of the 
Suxopean elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, hyena, and cave bear, the being who 
roamed over central Europe when central Europe had an arctic climate, 
can no longer have his history comprised within the brief space of six 
thoasand years, or possibly even within sixty times six thousand. And 
thus have the early annals of humanity been removed for ever from the 
custody of traditional history, while whole literatures of speculative 
reasonings, accumulated through thousands of years, have been swept away 
at once from the face of reality by the irresistible pressure of facts. 

But it is dear that we cannot stop at this point, that the current cannot 
here be dammed up. There is no reason why the study of Danish 
cromlechs should not be as unshackled by history as the study of Danish 
J^hkenmoddingn ; why we should not speak as independently of the stones 
of Gamak as of the pile structures of Switzerland. If we are justified in 
allowing the peat bogs and diluvial caverns of Britain to supersede all our 
preconceived notions of antiquity, it will be impossible for us to impose 
silence on Abury, and Stonehenge, and Silbury Hill, should they happen to 
unfold a picture out of harmony with the annals of Italy. It is not to bs 
supposed that men who in one section of archie ology are in the fore- 
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most ranks of independent research will long allow themselves, in 
another, to play the part of mere obstructives ; and therefore it is plain 
that the current of reform must ere long irresistibly sweep downwards 
from the head waters of primeval times, deepening and widening as 
it flows, bursting all barriers and carrying away all obstacles, until the long- 
lost story of human struggle, and suffering, and crime, and glory shall 
gradually rise up before us under the magic of science, revealing a past as 
little, probably, like the past of our hypothetical annals as are the great 
truths of modem geology or astronomy like the dreams of our raediseval 
ignorance. 

There are whole ranges of important monuments respecting which 
higtory is absolutely silent, or to which it alludes but faintly, indirectly, or 
conjecturally : why shoidd we hesitate to study these on their merits, as 
simple scientific facts, to be judged of, stratified, and interpreted according 
to the recogiused rules of scientific criticism? Why should we feel 
bound to harmonize them with chronologies or legends which have already 
broken down in a thousand points, and are perhaps not strictly provable 
in any ? The entire range of American antiquities, the imposing array of 
the great Celtic monuments— circles, cromlechs, mounds, monolitlis — and 
the still more imposing Cyclopean ruins of Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor 
— aU these may be said to be" imtouched by history, or, where touched, 
touched incongruously and ignorantly. Many of these works will, ere long, 
be found to be far beyond the ken of history, and, 'step by step, they will 
gradually be absorbed in the advancing dominions of science. The only 
wonder is that they are not taken possession of at once. 

If we look into our histories with a little of that scepticism which a clear- 
sighted criticism mustnaturally evoke, we shall soon see much that is not only 
unaccountable, but absolutely startling in its incongruity and extravagance ; 
but perhaps, after all, the strangest thing about the matter is the easy faith 
with which the modern world, after so many experiences, still continues 
to accept the unproved tales of nations and times so utterly steeped in 
credulity as to have had a firm belief in the infinite absurdities of Greek 
and Eoman Paganism. How can we reasonably expect that men trained 
in such schools, and breathing so gross an atmosphere of illusion, should 
have been clear -sighted and ciitical in matters of history P 

There is surely room for grave suspicion when we find that a history 
which can give us day and date for Eomulus, the son of Mars, and which 
remembers the minutest details of the battle of the Horatii and Curiatii, 
which can tell us how the ambitious Tullia drove her chariot over the 
murdered body of her father, and how the son of the tyrant Tarquin over- 
came with words of terror the resistance of the chaste and pioud Lucretia 
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^it is surely suspicious that a history wluch can thus transmit so many 
pkasant tales; and so many petty wars and domestic struggles, shouhl 
be all but an entire blank as regards the great story of Etruria, a story 
which might have been lost for ever liad it uot literally risen from the 
tomb before the astonished gaze of modern Europe. The early annals of 
Rome present to us an Italy almost tlie counterpart of the Palestine of the 
Book of Genesis — a country of petty states aud kinglets, gradually yielding 
to the growing i>ower of the youngest and feeblest of them all ; and they 
present these things as contemporaneous with the mid-life of Etruria 
—a power which held half Italy in its grasp, and probably overshadowed 
tlie remainder ; a country of great cities, of which even the crumbling 
wrecks are still imposing, and which has left such vivid evidences of its 
wealth and refinement on the frescoed walls of its sepulchral chambers. 

Of the great Etrurian race, the contcmporar}', according to history, 
of the brightest days of Grecian intelligence, a race which in the meridian 
heights of Roman greatness ought to have been in full possession of all 
its memories — of this great race the literatures of Greece and Home tell 
us less, far less than they tell us of Babylon, of Persia, or of Eg}'pt. 
Nay, they tell us nothing, directly, beyond a few legends and surmises, 
which simply serve to show how deep and hopeless was the ignorance 
which prevailed on a subject of which history ought to have been full if our 
ehronologies are genuine. Dominant races and polished tongues do not 
thus vanish utterly from the memory of man in times of advanced civiliza- 
tion and wide-spread empire. Genuine history is always full of contem- 
poraneous life, either directly or incidentally ; but fable has laws of its own, 
and is not amenable to the consistencies of nature. To accept Eoman 
chronology is to leave Etruria an eternal enigma : to listen to the language 
of still-existing facts is to place between the waning glories of this im- 
portant state and the rising fortunes of Home a long night of barbarism 
or of confusion. 

But there are things more startling still when we come down to times 
in which ignorance is even less intelligible than it is in the case of Etniria. 
In the days of Plato, and Aristotle, and Xenophon, and Pemosthenes — in 
the culminating era of Grecian civilization, empire, art, science, and litera- 
ture, when philosophers were lecturing, and orators haranguing, and 
•c^ihists disputing on every conceivable topic in the schools and assemblies 
of Athens, while their brethren were feasting in the halls of Persepolis, and 
trampling on the institutions of the great cmgire of Darius— is it not 
natural to suppose that Greece must have been filled with tales of the East, 
with discussions on the languages, and usages, and creeds, and legends, 
and special arts of Babylon, and Nineveh, and Persepolis ? And yet Grecian 
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literatui-e is almost an entire blank in regard to these th'mgs, and quite a 
blank as regards that special wonder which has so vividly excited the curiosity 
of modern Europe — ^the cuneiform writing. 

Assuredly there must be something wrong here also. When Greece 
was thus pouring its legions over Asia, when disbanded soldiers, on their 
return from the wars, were telling to their wondering families and neigh- 
bours the strange things they had witnessed in foreign lands, and mer- 
chants and curious travellers were constantly passing to and fro between 
Europe and the East, is it to be imagined that nothing should find a record 
in any portion of the literature of the conqueriug people but the details of 
battles or the intrigues of courts ? Human nature is fundamentally the 
same in all times and in all places : as it rises in rank and intelligence, so 
it grows in curiosity ; curiosity, in fact, is the very barometer of its capacity 
for civilization. We see from what is taking place before our own eyes 
that such apathy as is here implied, if history be true, could not occur 
nowadays even in China or Japan ; and yet we are asked to believe that 
the intellectual and mercurial Greeks were devoid of curiosity, indiiferent 
to news, contemptuously careless in all that concerned barbarians. But 
the Assyrians and Persians of those days were the reverse of barbarians, 
and the race that has given us Aristotle and Plato, and Herodotus and 
Homer, and a whole galaxy of genius and enterprise and heroism, was 
assuredly never, in the days of its greatest glory, either apathetic or iu- 
curious. And yet what has classic literature told us of Etnurla, of Fhos- 
nicia, of Assyria, or of Persia ? Historical criticism has utterly broken 
down in all its attempts to explain this phenomenon, and it is surely time 
that we should bethink ourselves of appealing to a slower but more com- 
petent tribunal. 

But all this is but a small portion of our difficulties. Greece passed also 
into Egypt : a Greek dynasty sat for centuries on the throne of the 
Pharaohs ; Greek kings were the high priests of the national faith. We 
see them on the monuments clothed with the attributes of divinity, and 
addressed as living gods, just as were their predecessors of Egyptian 
blood. Greek art mingled with Egyptian art, Greek mummies with 
Egyptian mummies. Alexandria was virtually a Grecian city, and the 
ascendency of the Greek mind must have made itself felt in every range of 
life from the throne to the cottage. Can we for a moment imagine that, 
under circumstances like these,' Egypt should have had mysteries familiar to 
the native, but inaccessible to the Greek ? Is it even to be imagined that 
a religion whose chief pontiffs were Greeks could exclude Greeks from 
the suboi-dinate ranks of its priesthood ? But, waiving this inference, it is 
plain that the subjects must, in numerous, if not in most instances, have 
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adopted the creed of their king, and {gradually made themselves, to nil 
intents and purposes, Egyptians ; and yet, under circumstances like these, 
and in the midst of the highest civilization ever attained in antiquity, a 
civilization embracing Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, Syria, Assyria, Persia, 
Egypt, and Northern Africa, there perishes, if history be true, perishes 
utterly,- all that was special in £g>'pt, except those monuments which, by 
their Taatness or their numbers, have alike defied the ravages of time and 
bariMriam ; except those paintings and writings which have covered every 
available wall and slab and statue, and then descended into the ver}' tombs 
and spread over whole generations of the mummied dead ; except things 
whidt taxed no memory, and which defied forgetfulness — all that was special 
in the knowledge and the creeds of Eg^'pt must have sunk into oblivion, 
▼aniahed from the thoughts of men, in the brightest days of classic litcra- 
tmey in the culnunating em of the European mind, leaving no record, 
direct or indirect, in contemporaneous writings ! This is what wc have to 
believe if we accept our histories, and, above all, if wc accept our chrono- 
logies. 

Tlie religions of antiquity, like other historic faiths, had three leading 
dementa — the gods, their history, and their worship. Of these three 
eategoriea the history is the most important, for without it all else is 
meaningless. The mythology of a creed is the life and soul of a creed : if 
it perishes, all dies ; or if anything remains, it remains only in virtue of its 
aimple materiality : it is a block of stone, or wood, or metal, a statue or 
a graTer symbol. Now the mythology of ancient Egypt has all but utterly 
perished. What the Greeks have kept for us can be little else but the 
rakings-np of after times, the echoes of faded traditions, the philosophical 
speculations suggested by usages of forgotten meaning, or by the paintings 
and statues which everywhere filled the land. Modem skill has read from 
the mere monuments more than the ancient writers appear to have known 
from all sources ; and much of its labour has been expended in correcting 
the errors, often the very gross errors, which the ancients have com- 
mitted ; and yet we imagine those ancients to have been contemporaries ! 

A few Spanish chroniclers have told us infinitely more of the religions 
and the inner life of Tropical America than all classical antiquity, with all 
its vast advantages, has told us of Egypt. And yet the Spanish chro- 
niclers wrote on the verge of the dark ages, in the midst of difficulties of 
every kind, in an atmosphere of superstition, fanaticism, and cnielty; 
wrote of a perishing people, of institutions rigorously proscribed, of faiths 
and legends regarded as inventions of the devil, of gods that had been 
pounded to atoms, of books and manuscripts that had been committed to 
the flames ; and all their information had to be collected in a brief space 
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of time, and often drawn from the lips of shrinking and suspicious natives : 
while Greeks and Romans entered on a quiet possession, and, with centu- 
ries of leisure at their command, have told us nothing ; for what has been 
told us never could have been written in the days when Egypt had a 
national faith, a national tongue, and, above all, a national and most pecu- 
liar system of writing. 

The Spanish historians were anxious to understand the picture-writing 
of the Mexicans : the Greek and Soman writers, we are required to believe, 
never felt the least curiosity about the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; or, if that 
theory does not satisfy us, we have the alternative of believing that the 
hieroglyphics were a mystery carefully concealed by the priesthood from 
the profane vulgar and the stranger. But the stranger here was the 
master of the land, and the priests at best but a class in a conquered 
nation : how could the servant ostentatiously withhold secrets from the 
master ? 

The hieroglyphics were an institution of every-day life : they were the 
language of the ritual, they celebrated the praises of the gods and the 
heroes, and expressed the ceaseless adulations offered to the throne ; they 
commemorated, on the tombs, the titles and offices of the various digni- 
taries of the kingdom, and they were wrapped round the bodies of the 
dead. How could a writing thus universal remain for ages the secret of 
a class ? Besides, the very fact of its being a secret would have fixed on 
it the universal attention of strangers, made it an object of research and 
speculation, and thus, necessarily, a subject of frequent allusion in the 
writings of the time. 

The creeds of ancient Egypt were fundamentally the same as those of 
Greece, Italy, and India; and they must consequently have had an 
analogous, and, in all probability, an equally elaborate system of fables ; 
and the great antiquity of the country, and the long duration of its creeds, 
must have given to these fables many curious specialities and many 
national features, even where the groundwork was the common property 
of several races. We see that this must have been the case even from the 
remnants that have actually come down to us. An elaborate pantheon 
and worship always imply an elaborate mythology, as we see in the case 
of Borne and Greece, of India, China, and Japan, and even in that of 
Mexico and Peru, where the means of accumulating and transmitting 
legends were so imperfect. And yet we are required to believe that the 
Egyptian mythology, vast and curious as it must have been — a mythology 
which, even in its wrecks, has powerfully excited the curiosity of subsequent 
ages, and called forth many vain regrets — we are required to believe that 
this mythology, possibly in the fulness of its riches^ left not an impress on 
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the oontemporaneous literatnre of the foreign rulers of the land, but passed 
dean out of the memory of men whilo polished Greek and lloman were 
ooolly looking on ! 

With all due deference, we demur to a conclusion like this. We know 
that history is fallible : we know that the laws of nature are not. No- 
thing of this kind would be possible in these days, and nothing in the 
genuine history of the past gives any countenance to the assumption that 
such things could be possible in the times in question. 

But it was not the Greeks alone who were masters of Egypt : Eome 
also held dominion there for centuries after the Greeks ; and the Komans, 
we are required to believe, were similarly incurious. In fact, it was not 
till other centimes had passed, until the myths, and philosophies, and 
histories of the land had actually perished — it was not, in a word, till wc 
finally come down to real contem^joraries that the wonders of Egypt begin 
to find a place in literature ; and then it is all too late. Then, indeed, 
writers show a willingness to tell all they know ; but there is little left to 
tell. Egypt was then a land of mystery, and is spoken of as we modems 
qpeak of the Druids or Chaldeans. 

Nor was it Egypt alone, or Persia, or Etruria alone, that was thus / 
lerred by the ancients. Similar was the treatment received by Tyre, by 
Carthage, by Spain, by Gaul, by Britain. Who can imagine that a pos- 
session of 80 many centuries should have found nothing more to relate of 
ancient Britain than the meagre notices in Caesar's Commentaries? or 
who that has carefully studied the monuments of this land, unbiassed by 
history, will bring liimself to believe that its inhabitants were blue-painted 
savages in the era of the Eoman conquest ? 

Assuredly, then, there is a history yet to be written widely different from 
that of Greece and Eome ; a history that will space out, and broadly space 
oat, erents and epochs which are now crowded into narrow limits. Tradi- 
tion has recorded, as best it could, the brighter peripds of successive 
empires; but the long intervening ni^/i^^ of confusion or of barbarism which 
IbDowed those days of glory, and separated empire from empire — these are 
nnieoorded, or measured only by the few flashes of light which break 
the monotony of their gloom. 

Under circumstances like these — and circumstances like these present 
themselves in all directions — it is in every way unwise to attach such 
importance to the statements of ancient history as to make them criteria of 
antiquarian research, rules to which monumental facts are somehow or 
other to conform themselves. All the statements of ancient writers are 
sore to be valuable in one sense or other, were it only from the fact that 
they aT€ ancient, and reveal the various aspects of opinion at different 
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epochs ; but to determine the precise sense in which they are valuable is 
a task with which criticism ought to end, not one with which it may 
begin. 

It happens, fortunately, that we are not obliged to wait the slow march 
of monumental archaeology before subjecting history to the test of scientific 
criticism ; for we may at once bring to bear upon it the resources of a kin- 
dred science, which, though the creation of the last few years only, and as 
yet all but entirely unknown, even to special students, is actually more 
advanced and more fully organized than almost any other section of 
archseology. It may startle the reader to be told that I s}>eak of 
Mythological archaeology, but a little reflection will easily remove the seem- 
ing incongruity of the statement. 

Nothing, of course, can be wilder than the tales of mythology ; but at 
the same time these tales exUt^ and in this sense — as simple existences, 
they are as much and as clearly facts as the bones of the mastodon, or 
the rocks in which they are imbedded. There is nothing, then, to prevent 
their being made the basis of scientific comparison* discrimination, and 
induction. Thus, if we find a given legend common to two widely distant 
regions, as, for instance, Mexico and Hindustan, and find this legend to be 
quite absurd in its accepted meaning, while, at the same time, it is so 
elaborately systematic and artificial in construction that it is impossible it 
should have spontaneously suggested itself to two distinct nations, it will 
be evident that at some time or other, in some mode or other, this 
fable has been carried from one of these centres to the other, or from 
some third centre to both. If the fable reappears in a third or a fourth 
region, the evidence assumes increased importance ; and thus, gradually, the 
case may develop an amount of proof which no scepticism or prepossession 
can withstand. 

On the other hand, it may also happen that of kindred fables one shall 
plainly be seen to be a derivation of the other : we may even see that a 
whole system of fables is based on a previous system. In cases like this 
we may have the means not only of stratifying epochs and formations, but 
also of tracing the progress of development and the current of thought. 

Now it is precisely in this manner that the science to which I allude 
has been created. Au accidental investigation upon a particular topic 
opened out, unexpectedly, new ground, and awoke new hopes. The sub- 
ject was eagerly pursued, and the field of research graduaUy widened, until 
it at last embraced the entire sphere of universal mythology, as far as its 
materials were accessible to the inquirer. The result was something 
wholly unexpected, both in its nature and in its importance. It turned 
out thnt thejr^ was a class of fables so systematically constructed, and so 
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peculiar in their meaning and origin, that tbcy bear the same relation to 
ordinary fact or fiction that a vegetable or animal fossil bears to an ordinary 
mineral. They can therefore be picked out of a narrative with as much 
certainty as a fossil can be identified in a block of stone. It further 
tnmed out that these fables, though often belonging to different and dis- 
tinct epochs and to widely-separated nations, were nevertheless, as a whole, 
intimately related, and thus, by their stratification and diffusion, threw 
important light on the ancient movements of humanity — on the fluctuations 
of empire and of civilization in unremcmbered times. 

The fables to which I allude may be classed under the general head of 
Zodiacal legends ; for they are all directly or indirectly based on the 
arrangements of the year and the symbolism of the seasons. Many of 
them go back to very remote times, and all of them may be said to ante- 
date the introduction of alphabetic writing in the different regions in which 
th^ have had their origin. 

It has not only been found possible to trace the meaning of these fables, 
widely diversified as they are in their external imagery, but it has also been 
possible to trace their general sequence in time, so as to divide them into 
aoooessiYe strata, and these strata into greater or lesser formations or epochs. 
The sequence has been determined by the fact that one formation acknow- 
ledges in various ways the pre -existence of another or others, while offering 
a key to the structure of succeeding ones ; and so unambiguous are many 
of these indications, and so broad and clear the divisions finally established, 
that we can now instantly refer any moderately well-preserved fable to its 
proper relative place in the chain, and, generally speaking, trace the struc- 
tural history of even the most fragmentary legends.^ 
' From all this it results that a w^th, in the special and limited sense here 
implied, is a legend suggested by the symbolic imagery employed for indi- 
cating the divisions of the year and the succession of the seasons. It there- 
ibre goes back to a period antedating the origin or introduction of alpha- 
betic writing in the region in which the mvth took its rise. In its older 
ibrma it presents to us a series of four events, or four personifications, 
representative of the four divisions of the year — spring, summer, autunrn, 

» The first account of tho system of mytholo«jical intei-pretation here alluded to 
wu given in s quarterly number of the Ethnological Journal, puhlished in 
Jumuy 1864, under the title of Prijiciplcs of Mythonoinij, or the Orhjin and 
Jkveiopmeni of Zodiacal Symbolism, The article, which occupies the whole of the 
nomber, with the exception of two or three pages, is the first half of a classified 
Bommary of the facts, principles, and application of this new science. It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently complete to give a general outline of the entire subject. The 
oeaaation of the Journal jirevented the continuation of the subject, and the matter 
has aince then remained in abeyance. 
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winter— and the oldest known myth and symbolism represent these 
dirisions as belonging to the year of a North Temperate latitude ; a very 
curious and important fact, and one placed beyond all question by the 
whole bearing of the evidence. 

The oldest known symbolism, that which is directly or indirectly 
acknowledged by all others, and which has given the key to the meaning 
of all others, represents the four seasons, by the four elements— air, fire, 
earth, and water. Fire (heat, dryness) typifies summer ; its opposite, or 
antagonist, Water (cold, moisture), represents winter; Earth (fruitfulness, 
nourishment, maternity) images autumn ; and Air (breath, youthfnlness, 
life) represents spring, the season in which all nature bursts into new life. 
As with the first breath we draw life begins, so with our latest breath it ter- 
minates ; air is, therefore, in this series, a fit symbol for the season which 
80 directly emphasizes the idea of life.^ 

In an era and region in which men were sufficiently advanced to need a 
careful division of time, and a careful observation of the seasons, but in 
which they had no graphic system but rude pictures and symbols, it would 
be easy for them to have a convenient and unambiguous calendar by 
dividing a circle into four parts, placing in each a symbol of one of these 
elements, and then subdividing the circumference into days, moons, or 
any other conventional adjustment. Air might be represented by a bird, 
water by a fish, and fire and earth by various imitative or conventional 
symbols. 

This was the first stage, a stage only known inferentially, but not the 
less certain on that account. The fact always before us is the legend only ; 
but now that the key has been obtained the legend presents a symbolism 
and a sequence in the events which immediately reveal the zodiacal 
character of the whole story. Until this is perceived, the fable has no 
meaning beyond its literal import. 

The second stage depends on the important fact that the precise length 
of the year was not known in antiquity, and especially in remote antiquity. 
There is, we believe, no satisfactory evidence that it was ever recognised 
in the adjustments of the calendjur of any nation before the period of the 
Gregorian rectification, in the year 1582. But there is evidence, both 
direct and inferential, that the year of 865i days was very anciently 
known, and it is probably on this form of year that the zodiacal myth has 
been based. 

From tlie fact that the lengtt of the civil year was never quite accurate, 
it followed that it could never, for any long time, keep in harmony with 

* All these associations will Imj found fully developed in the paper alluded to, 
pp. 18 and 19. 
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the natural year ; so that the seasons were constantly occurring earlier and 
eai]ier» or later and later, according as the civil year was in excess, or the 
leyene. In the year of 865} days, if left uncorrected, the beginning of 
the year, say the equinox or solstice, would gradually advance on the 
sodiacal diagram by a day in somewhat less than 130 years, and make an 
entire revelation in something more than 47,000 years ; and this revolu- 
tioii would be in the reverse order of the seasons. 

Now we find that antiquity is full of the idea of great cycles of time, 
thnragh which all things have successively passed or arc passing ; and the 
events of these cycles give us the exact symbolism of the divisions of the 
year. This tendency of the seasons to revolve, as it were, round the 
calendar or zodiacal diagram, whatever might be the acyiistments made as 
to the length of the year, would seem to have ultimately suggested the idea 
that this revolution was not a false reckoning — an error in the calendar — 
but an inevitability of nature, a law of the universe ; and out of this 
belief gradually grew the zodiacal legend. ; 

The oldest known legend, as I have already observed, represents a 
diagram of four divisions, typified by the four elements, and the sequence 
of the events is exactly the reverse of that of the seasons. As the ordinary 
year has four great divisions or seasons, the cycle or great year has four 
g^ieat ages, bearing the same symbolic names as the seasons, but advancing 
in reverse order. The ordinary year has the season of Air (spring), the 
season of Fire (summer), the season of Earth (autumn), and the season of 
Watfflr (winter) ; while the great year has the age of Earth, the age of Fire, 
tiie age of Air, and the age of Water ; thus, with exact symmetry, begin- 
ning at the opposite pomt of the zodiac. 

It may be seen at a glance how easily a marvellous story might be based 
on an arrangement of this kmd, and how readily the most ordinary meta- 
phors would supply its imagery. The simple phrase that all things pass 
soooeasively through earth, fire, air, and water would readily suggest a 
series of catastrophes : for to pass through earth is to be swallowed up ; 
to pass through fire, to be burned ; to pass through air, to be tossed by 
the winds ; and to pass through water, to be submerged : and thus it 
migbt come to be believed that the four ages respectively tenninated by 
the four catastrophes of earthquaJce, conflagratlony itnnpedy and deluge ; 
and such is actually the tenor of the oldest known form of the zodiacal 
myth. 

Vestiges of this myth are discoverable in various regions of the earth ; 
sometimes a single catastrophe only being commemorated, sometimes two, 
sometimes three, and sometimes all four. The idea of the Deluge, as 
closing the entire cycle, is the one most extensively preserved ; then that 
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of the conflngration.^ The tempest and earthquake are less emphasized, 
especially in the great cosmical myths. In the traditions of Buddhism 
three of the catastrophes — conflagration, deluge, and tempest — are pre- 
sented in a legend of grand, though barbaric, magnificence ; and here the 
tempest is terminal, for the original myth has been recast and amplified, 
first in the Secondary, and then in the Tertiary eras. In the mythology of 
Brahmanism, fire and water also play a greSat part as terminal catastrophes, 
though the general legend belongs to late Tertiary times ; but there is also 
a local Hindu tradition which preserves the four catastrophes in their 
purity and true sequence, with one slight exception. 

It 19, however, in the traditions of Mexico that we find the purest 
known form of this important story — the form, in fact, which has given 
the key of the entire mystery of mythology. Nor is this fact solitary ; 
for we also find in this region more or less well-preserved vestiges of other 
early symbolisms, and one especially which, as yet, has been found com- 
plete nowhere else. 

The cosmical legend of ancient Mexico lies at the basis of aU the native 
traditions ; and the true sequence of its events, distorted by some of the 
commentators, has been set to rights by the iUustidous Humboldt, to whose 
great and judicious labours the students of American archaeology are so 
deeply bdebted.' 

The four ages of Mexico are called in the native traditions sum, doubtless 
as being great solar periods, just as lunar periods are termed moons ; and 
the designation would seem to have suggested the notion that not only men, 
but the 9un itself, was destroyed in these catastrophes. As the story stands, 
then, the Mexicans believed that, besides the sun which now actually 
illumines the world, four others had existed in as many different ages, and 
had been successively destroyed, together with the greater part of mankind. 
The first of these ages was called Tlaltonatiu^ literally, 9un of Earthy from 
tlallit earth, and tonatiu, sun. It lasted 5206 years, and was terminated 
by terrific Earthquakes and Famine ; for, as earth was the symbol of 
autumn, the season of fruitfulness, famine was the natural result of the 
close of the age of fruitfulness. The next age was that of Tletonaiiu, the 
sun of Fire (tleil) ; its duration was 4804 years, and its catastrophe a 
Confiaffration, which involved the whole earth, and even the sun itself. 
Ehecatonatiu, the sun or age of Air (ehecatl), lasted 4010 years, and 

^ In some of the philosophical speculations of the Greeks the Deluge and 
Ecpyronsy or conflagration of the universe, succeed each other regularly ; and in 
Christian traditions the Deluge has passed, and the destruction of the world by 
fire has still to come. 

■ Vuen des CordilUres, plate xxvi., fol. and torn, ii., p. 118, &c., 8vo edition. 
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tennioated with fearful Hurricanes ; and the fourth age, Aionatiu, the sun of 
Watei (ail), lasted 4008 years, and ended in a universal Deluge, Inci- 
dental fisu^ show that the actual age is Tlaltonaiiu, the recommencement of 
tlie oyde, though I have not met with any direct statement to that effect. 
In each of these ages a single pair, a man and woman, were saved, and be- 
eune the progenitors of humanity in the succeeding period ; while a certaiu 
portion of mankind was also, in each case, changed into some animal form, 
typienl of the element represented. These types, however, belong to 
formations far later than the story itself.^ 

Subsequent events make it quite certain that this symbolism represents 
a year of the eeaeone, as distinct from a year divided by the equinoxes and 
tdbtioes. It therefore belongs to a temperate latitude ; and the whole 
bearing of the facts, whether geographical, ethnological, archaK>logical, or 
^edally mythological, clearly prove that this latitude cannot belong to 
the southern hemisphere. Indeed, strange as may seem the statement in 
the present condition of antiquarian opinion, the bearing of the evidence 
distinctly points to North-western Europe, to Celtic Euro^)e, iu fact, as the 
seat of that remote civilization which gave birth to this curious zodiacal 
aiyostment and its consequent mythic creations. 

This association of the seasons with the great agencies of nature gradu- 
ally introduced into the zodiacal diagrams various symbolic representatives 
of the elements ; and these, when they hapi)cned to form an harmonious and 

^ The most satisfactory account of this curious legend will be found in 
Humboldt, who has carefully studied both the Spanish writers and the still 
surviving pictorial representations. See the Viies des Cordillh-cSf as above. The 
Spanish writers have mostly confused the true sequence of the events, either 
throng ignorance of the proper order to be observed in reading the MSS., or 
from attempts to make the story st^uare with Christian traditions. The story 
will be found in Gomara, Hist. Gen. de las Indins, fol. cxix. ; in Boturini, Idea 
de una Nueva Hist. Gen., p. S ; in the Hist, des Chichim^ues of Fernando d'Alva 
IxtUlzochitl, published in the collection of Temaux-Compans, tom. xii., p. 2 ; 
in Clavigero, Storia AfUica del Messica, lib. vL, p. 57 ; in Yetia, Hist. Antigua 
de M^ieo, tom. 1., cap. iv., p. 33 ; in the Anonymous Historian quoted by Gama, 
Ikserip. Hist, y Chronol. d^ dos Piedras, sec. 62, p. 94 ; and in Lord Kings- 
borough, Antiquities of Mexico, vol. vi., p. 172 (interpretation of the Codex 
Yaticanus, No. 3738). Torqncmada alludes to it twice iu the MonarcJiia Indiana, 
lib. i., cap. ziv., and lib. vi., cap. xliv. It is, of course, often referred to by 
recent writers, and lias been very carefully considered by Mr. Gallatin (I quote 
for the moment from memory) in his elaborate memoir on Mexican civilization, 
in the first volume of the Transactions of Uie American EUinological Society. A 
fac-simile of the curious native picture of these four ages is given in Lord Kings- 
borough ; and Humboldt also has a copy perfectly faithful, as for as all mytliic jinr- 
poses are concerned, though in a firmer and more artistic outline th.in thconginal. 
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suggestive sequence, gave birth in their turn to some new legend, which, 
though widely differing in imagery, still had the same fundamental mean- 
ing as the original myth. Several such symbolisms are now known. Thus 
the four divisions of the year have been represented by four typical animals; 
by the four phases of the day — Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night ; by 
the four phases of human life — Infancy, Youth, Maturity, and Old Age ; 
by the four typical parts of the body, and so on ; all of them giving birth 
to curious and varied legends. To one of these we may briefly allude, as 
showing how readily an identical meaning may be combined with an 
entirely distinct external imagery. 

To represent pictorially the phases of the day, recourse was had to colours. 
Noon, the time of greatest brightness, was represented by white ; its 
opposite, night, by black, and also by blue, the colour of the cloudless sky of 
night. The colours of morning and evening were necessarily taken from 
the characteristic points of sunrise and sunset, and became red for morning, 
and a golden yellow for evening. AVith these colours was gradually con- 
nected the idea of the four principal metals — gold, silver, copper (ultimately 
brass), and lead, or tin (ultimately iron) ; and hence m'ose the great story 
of the four metallic ages of Graeco-Italic tradition, which, as described 
by Hesiod and by Ovid, presents a series of pictures strikingly typical of 
the phenomena of the seasons, and of various symbolic associations con- 
nected with them.^ 

This myth, which ranks next in interest and importance to the elemental 
legend, has introduced into mythology the great doctrine of progressive 
degeneracy, a doctrine so curiously elaborated in Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhistic fable. 

These few remarks will give an idea of the generation of the zodiacal 
myths, as well as of the analytical resources which they supply, and the 
sequences in development which they reveal, and which often enable us to 
speak with entire confidence of their relative age. 

The two, myths now described make no reference, one way or other, to 
the division of the year by the equinoxes and solstices ; but we find a class 
of fables based upon them which present new and curious features, and 
unmistakably imply that particular adjustment. In these the year begins at 
the winter solstice ; the cycle, as before, commences with* the age of Earth 
and Autumn, but ends at the winter solstice and with the age of Air ; while 
the age of Water is viewed as a period out of the cyde— a period of rest, 
sleep, emptiness, or chaos intervening between the close of one cycle, and 
the commencement of the succeeding one. By these peculiarities the forma- 

' Prirunples of Mythorumiy, pp. 30 — 34. It may bo as well perhaps to state that 
a few copies of this memoir are still in the hands of Mr. Trilbner. 
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tioQS of the two eras, which I have termed respectively Primary and 
Secondary, are kept broadly distinct in every point of view. They cannot, 
indeed, be confoimded. 

It is this adjustment which has given birth to the great triadic myths, 
which, whether cosmical or personal, always imply a fourth element, 
represented in the personal myths as an antagonistic power ; as, for 
instance, the Demons in the Hindu triad of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; 
Typhon in the myth of Osiris, Isis, and Uorus ; and so on. 

l^nally, we come on a set of fables in which the sequence of events is 
eamcUy reversed, the four ages following in the order of the seasons. 
Hieae fables constitute the Tertiary formations ; and this difference of 
seqnenoe would alone prevent the possibility of their being confounded 
with previous formations, even in the absence of the many other evidences 
of sQocession and development which they present. 

From the dawn of mythology to about the middle of the Tertiary era 
the symbolism of the year and cycle presents but four elements ; but in 
the Tertiary era we have formations which recognise a year oiftve divisions, 
and later still, swen becomes the number. Finally, there follow, in clearly 
marked succession, zodiacs of Jihie, ten, and //r^'/r^ divisions, and, still later 
others oSfourteenfunl twenty-four, and ultimately the lunar zodiacs of ^fr<'///'y- 
ievenoT twenty 'eiffhtdiyislons. These are the chief, though not the only known 
arrangements of the Tertiary year which mytliouomical analysis enables us 
to speak of with scientific certainty ; and of these the systems of four, five, 
seven, and twelve divisions are the most important and wide-spread forma- 
tions. 

Out of these various adjustments we can now sec the successive emer- 
gence not only of the great cosmical, personal, and other religious myths, 
but of almost every form of ancient fable that has made any substantial 
impress on the minds of civilized men. Sometimes we can trace, with 
more or less of probability, the proximate seat of origin of leading myths, 
and the greater or less extent of their diffusion ; and it may easily be 
imagined that the bearing of such evidence on the history of remote times 
must be a matter of extreme importance. Even already we may con- 
fidently make a few broad statements of a very startling nature. 

In the first place, it is now clear that the nations of Mexico were in 
connection with the civilized races of the old world in the early Primary 
times, and then that all mythic evidences of interrelation disappear com- 
pletely until about the middle of the Tertiary era ; for the mythology of 
Mexico presents us with middle and late Tertiary formations directly 
seated on the early Primary myths and symbolism, while these Tertiary 
formations are clearly exotic in all their essential features, and it is only 
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in the old world that their history can be traced. Thus Mexico exhibits, 
during the long and diversified ages of the late Primary, of the Secondary, 
and of the early Tertiary eras, if not an absolutely stationary condition 
as to creeds and zodiacal usages, at all events an absence of all formations 
inconsistent with the arrangements of the Primary cycle. And what is 
here said of Mexico will, we think, be also found true of America generally, 
with the exception of Peru. Here we meet with distinct traces of the 
metallic symbolism in Primary or Secondary order. 

Now the mythic evidence coincides with monumental and linguistic 
indications in pointing to Western £urope as the region from which 
Mexico derived its early Primary myths and symbolisms, and with them, 
of course, its early civilization. It is with the Celtic and so-called Druidic 
remains — with the cromlechs, circles, and great mounds— that the early 
Primary formations appear to synchronize ; while everything points to 
Greece and Italy, and the era of the Cyclopean structures, as the place and 
period of origin of the Metallic symbolism and myth. 

Western Asia has distinct claims on the Quinary and Septenary zodiacs 
and fables, as well as on the gorgeous Tertiary elaborations of the great 
cosmic myths, and it distinctly appears as the principal focus of civiliza- 
tion in the earlier half of the Tertiary era. The later myths, based on the 
zodiacs of fourteen, twenty-four, and twenty-eight divisions, are exclusively 
Asiatic. 

The zodiac of itoelve divisions is the terminus in Europe ; and here 
it probably originated. Late as it is, mythonomically, it far antedates 
all history ; for it has not only given origin to a great variety of myths, 
but even its existing symbolism, which is obviously but one of many 
series, was put together at a time when the import of the different types 
was well known, and when, consequently, picture-writing was an exbting 
institution in the most civilized regions of the world. 

At last the alphabet appeared, and symbolic picture-writing, in all 
its forms, melted away before its face, and the tradition of its meaning 
gradually faded from the memory of men. Thenceforth all normal mythic 
growth, in the technical sense here implied, was inevitably arrested, 
and nothing remained for future times but to collect and preserve the old 
materials, or to modify and expand them incongruously. 

The era of the alphabet is so remote in Europe and Western Asia that 
not a vestige or a tradition of the old picture-writing of these regions has 
come down to historic times ; but, in presence of the evidence furnished by 
mythic analysis, it is impossible to doubt its former universality wherever 
there existed any considerable civilization. 

If these views be correct, even in the most moderate degree, it is easy to 
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acoouni for previous failures in mythic interpretntion. No one, we believe, 
ever looked to any older or simpler zodiacal scheme than that of the year 
of twelve divisions ; and, of course, if the views now propounded be correct, 
it was impossible, on such a basis, to give a consistent explanation of any 
zodiacal myth whatever, still less of the great cosmic and quasi-historic 
legends. We have had numberless ingenious, and some successful frag* 
mentary interpretations, but I know of no single myth which has been con- 
sistently explained as a whole. Now we can explain fable after fcble in 
their minutest details, and upon one common set of principles, and can often 
trace the genetic history and the successive modifications of all their 
dements. These views, therefore, coming, as they emphatically do, in the 
ibnn of a bond fide physical science, and asking to be tested by the most 
stringent rales of inductive reasoning, may well claim an examination on 
their own merits, notwithstanding the failures of all previous attempts in 
this direction ; for no one has ever before pretended to have evolved an 
organized inductive science out of the chaos of mythology. 

Of course this rapid and imperfect sketch is now placed before the 
leader, not for his present acceptance — that would be altogether prema- 
ture—but simply for the purpose of rendering intelligible the mode in which 
it 18 proposed to treat the curious and important Tacts which will be brought 
before him in the next and succeeding papers. In these he will have 
materials in sufficient detail to make it easy for him to come to a decision 
in regard to their meaning and value ; nor will he, we think, be a little 
startled to find some of these materials subsequently turning up in times and 
places in which no one would ever have thought of looking for them. 

L. B. 



THE ASTRONOMY OF THE OLD WOELD. 

The intimate relation of the present with all the past man but faintly 
realizes. In some things we cannot, indeed, fail to have impressed upon 
ns, that but for the past, the present ^^ould not have been. But this 
comes home to us chiefly with reference to those arts and sciences in which 
there is continual progress, through our constant endeavours to improve 
npon what has gone before : in a word, with respect to all that is included 
nnder the term ** material civilization." The majority even of what are 
called new inventions are but improvements on previous inventions. A 
perfectly new invention, entirely dissociated from anything, either analogous 
or similar, before existing, is extremely rare ; and the importance of this 
VOL. I. Q 
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knowledge of the past, if any doubt it, may best be proved by our know- 
ledge of the previous existence of certain " lost arts," which, their 
traditions being once broken, cannot now be recovered, notwithstanding 
our general advancement in that science or knowledge which is power. 
The pyramids of Egypt are no " wonder of the world '* to the vulgar 
merely : they are the admiration and wonder also of our architects and 
men of science. But, to take a more homely instance, it has bafilcd us in 
the present day, with all our modem aids, to engrave or cut a gem in the 
manner of the ancients ! 

But, besides these arts and sciences, in the advancement of which man- 
kind is ever busily occupied, there is a wide domain of human tradition by 
which we are influenced almost unconsciously, and which we ourselves are 
continually modifying almost w^ithout being aware of our doing so, and at 
least entirely without any positive intention. Of this kind are the lan- 
guage and historical traditions that we have inherited, but which become 
gradually changed and modified in their current use and transmission from 
generation to generation. The new science of comparative philology is 
beginning to reveal to us the enormous extent of this kind of unintentional 
modification which has taken place in the language or speech of mankind. 
But our knowledge of the mai'ked difference in the literature of our own 
day with that of the last century, or even om* observations of what the 
English language is in England and America now, or of the periodical 
variations in coUoqiual expressions, and in what we call "slang phrases," 
in the course of a very few years among ourselves, might have enabled us 
almost instinctively, and on d priori grounds, to conclude that such great 
variations must necessarily have occurred in the course of ages, even 
between nations and peopk-s who may have had a common origin. 

In the comparative mythology and traditions of peoples we have similar 
evidences of seeming chains of intercommunication, which link the present 
with the past, and the most distant and diverse nations and races one 
with another. 

Some have ingeniously endeavoured to account for such an apparent 
community of thought in the languages and mythologies of various races, 
by attributing them, not to a conunon origin and traditional transmission, 
but by regarding them as independent inventions and products of our 
common nntui'e. But such an hypothesis is beset with difficulties. In 
language, for instance, as we have already seen, the tendency appears to 
be to variation in development, in different degrees and in different 
directions, away from the original common roots ; such development 
differing among different peoples, and not in the least degree tending 
towards the reproduction, at different times and from independent sources. 
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of similar ideas. In truth, such a theory is dead in the face of the facts 
to be explained. 

Ip matters of invention, no doubt, relating to the wants and necessities of 
mankind, the same ideas are occasionally rediscovered or reproduced without 
any conscious knowledge of the prior existence of the same things by the new 
discoverers. This fact, indeed, gives some colour to the theory referred 
to, that would endeavour to account for everything among mankind, where 
traces of similarity are to be found, upon the same principle. But even 
in language, as has been observed, such an hypothesis quite breaks down ; 
and it is even less tenable when applied to what is so arbitrary and artificial 
as the mythologies of a people. 

.In all languages there aie occasional words obviously invented in imita- 
tion of the sounds they signify; and some have therefore thought all lan- 
guage could thus be accounted for. Mr. Max Muller very properly 
characterizes this as the bow-wow theory. It seems only to be fit to 
account for the language of children, who, probably, wherever the sheep 
may be found, will refer to it as a baa, in imitation of its cry. But such a 
simple theory at once fails us, in attempting to account for the names 
of sheep and lamb given to these animals, or of ovia and agnua, as applied 
to them, for example, in Latin. In fact, in the great majority of words 
in all languages, among those of the rudest communities as well as the 
most civilized and polished, there is not the slightest connection between 
the sound and the sense of words ; and in most cases also, where some such 
connection is supposed to be perceived, it is due to imagination and the 
mere association of the ideas connected with the words in our minds from 
constant habit. Indeed, the bow-wow theory goes utterly astray in its 
chosen examples; for to describe a sheep as a baa is to misapply that 
word, since it only is descriptive of the sound the animal makes, and not 
in the least of the animal itself. Take one other instance : the plover is also 
called the lapwing, which describes its action when disturbed ; and in 
Scotland it is called the peewit, which is imitative of the cry it utters 
in the same circumstances. The latter name is analogous to btta : it 
describes^ not the bird, but the bird's cry. And lapwing is applicable, 
likewise, not to the bird, but to its mode of flight ; while at the same time 
there is no real connection in sound between lap and wing, and the ideas 
for which they stand. The association of ideas between the word and 
what we mean by flap may give an imaginary fitness to the word lap, to 
express what the lapwing does, but that is all; and wing may in like 
manner be connected ideally with flying, but scarcely more than ideally. 
To show the force of mere imagination in aU such cases, let us consider 
the ideas suggested to our minds by two cognate words, rush and crush, 

Q2 
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It is scarcely too much to say that the one signifies the most rapid motion, 
and the other a condition of things in which motion is totally arrested ; 
and yet it WQuld be hanl to say which of the two, from their mere sound, 
appears to be the more expressive of what they signify. Then, again, while 
to rush, or ^y, or run, all alike in our imaginations, are suitable in 
expressing by their sounds the same idea, the three words themselves 
are in their sounds totally different. 

The argument derived from what is called gesture language or panto- 
mime is of the same literally childish kind. For deaf and dumb persons, 
or two strangers to one another's speech, to point to the mouth, or to 
touch the stomach, in order to signify hunger or the desire for something 
to eat, is no doubt extremely natural ; but the range of such an imperfect 
lan^iagc soon becomes extremely circumscribed, unless some artificial 
system of arbitrary signs is had recourse to as a substitute for articulate 
speech. And it is a remarkable circumstance that those who have pointed 
to such gesture language, as probably " the first used by mankind in their 
ailvance beyond the brutes," have overlooked the fact that nothing in the 
least like it is to l>e found among the inferior animals themselves. Not even 
a monkey (unless previously taught to do so) has been found to point to its 
mouth or to touch its belly, as a means of indicating a desire for food. So 
tliat, in calling such a gesture language natural or even instinctive, we 
can only mean that it is ** natural " for beings who have intelligence and 
reason to use it, when unable to use their tongues to express their 
thoughts. 

The varied and distinctive sounds and cries uttered by various animals 
are all arguments against the bow-wow theory. Each binl and beast has 
its own distinctive utterance vastly dissimilar, showing that even in them 
their language (if we may so style it), in its sounds, has no connection 
with what the sounds express. For we may consider it certain that 
pleasure and pain, hunger and satisfaction, are more or less the common 
meaning of all the varied and diverse cries of the lower creation. Thus 
the barking of dogs, the bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the 
song of the nightingale, the screeching of the owl or cockatoo, even 
the braying of asses and the cackling of geese, are all so many argu- 
ments, if well considered, against the bow-wow theory of language ; 
which men have invented to account for their own most wondrous gifl of 
speech ; whicli is theirs by nature, and yet which must be taught from 
parent to child, and from man to man, or we should sink into much worse 
barbarism than has ever yet been discovered among savage races. 

Still, as language is a necessity for mankind, that fact may be made the 
foundation of such a theory of language with at least some slight degree of 
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plaasibility. Not so however as regards the myths or traditional tales of 
peoples. The purely arbitrary character of the fables recounted among all 
peoples — if we once suppose they have no common foundation in realities 
— gives to such coincidences, as may be discovered between the traditions 
of one people and another, a significance which not even the apparently 
eommon roots of two languages can possess. Even the number of vocal 
Bomids has a limit. But there is practically no limit to the objects of the 
imagination and the variations of an unfettered fancy ; and yet there is a 
lemarkable coincidence of ideas in the oldest myths and legends of most 
illitions and races, savage and civilized. It is difficult indeed to account 
for this rationally, except upon the hypothesis of original derivation and 
actual intercommunication between the various races of mankind. 

The work^ to which attention is now about to be called furnishes a 
fresh aigoment in favour of the theory which assigns to all mankind a 
oommofi origin. How Astronomy can be pressed into the discussion may 
natimdly excite surprise in some minds. But that it legitimately bears 
upon it will best be proved by considering briefly the argument employed 
bj Mr. BoUaert, a polygenist, in his Memoir on the Astronomy of the Bed 
JflMTy published by the Anthropological Society of London (vol. i., pp. 210, 

Mr. Bollaert takes the astronomy of the red man as far as possible at the 
period of the discovery of America by Columbus as the basis of his argu- 
ment, in order to disprove the common opinion that the course of popula- 
tiou in America has been from north to south — a view which is based 
upon the idea that the New World was originally peopled from Asia. 
And, weighing all he can ascertain respecting the astronomy of the New 
World, he comes to the conclusion that there are but scanty proofs for such 
an inference. As a polygenist Mr. Bollaei-t supposes the red man to be a 
separate creation, and considers that all which can be traced in regard to 
himi including his astronomical and other forms of intelligence, supports 
that conclusion. Such is his judgment, though he is perfectly awnre of 
the great antiquity usually assigned to astronomical science. '* Writers 
on astronomy," he says, " are agreed thot the heavenly bodies claimed 
▼ciy early the attention of mon. The first periods were counted by 
seasons, then by suns or d<nys, by moons or months ; after which the 
apparent annual revolution of the sun gave the idea of a year. The sun, 
possessing so benign an influence on animal and vegetable life, became the 
object of worship in the earliest periods of all nations." 

* Jfaxzaroth^ or the ConHellcUions, lu Four Parts ; to wliicli is apiwuded, 
Mttrmm^ or the Astronwny of Egypt, By the late F. KoUestoii, Keswick. 
(London : Rivingtous, 1862—1865.) 
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Commencing with the United States — ^the Natchez tribes, the " six 

nations," and other peoples of the Northern Indians — he proceeds to the 

Texps, and thence to Mexico (which occupies the greater part of his 

researches), Patagonia, and Peru. In fact, it may be said he well-nigh 

exhausts the subject in an elaborate and interesting memoir of some 

seventy pages. He treats of the " Calendars" of all the peoples of the 

New World, of their " Astrology" and their " Astronomy" proper ; in which 

term he includes their cosmical ideas as to the causes of eclipses, their 

knowledge of comets, &c., and any traces of " astronomical instruments" 

which have been found among them ; also their zodiacs, and what appears 

with reference to what we call '* the constellations ;" and he sums up the 

whole inquiry as follows : — 

** Conclusion. — (1) Following the authors of Types of Mavkind, with whom I 
pesfectly agree^ inquiry into the astronomical knowledge of the Red Men, their 
arithmetic, division of time, names of months and days, shows that their 
whole system vxis most peculiar , and, if not ahsohUely original, must antedate 
all historical tim^, since it has no parallel on record. 

(2) " Almost all the nations of the New World appear, in their first attempts 
to compute time, to have resorted to lunar months, which they afterwards adjusted 
in various ways, in order to make them correspond to the solar year. 

(3) " What is remarkable is, that the calendar of Peru affords proofs, not only 
of astronomical observation, and of a certain degree of astronomical knowledge, 
but also that their origin was independent of that of the Mexican and Muizcas of 
Bogotd. 

(4) ** If, then, the Mexican, Mui2ca, and Peruvian calendars were not the result 
of their own independent observations, we must suppose a triple importation of 
astronomical knowledge. 

(5) ** Assuredly, then, the astronomical knowledge of the aboriginal Americans 
was of domestic origin ; and any of the few points of seeming contact unth the 
calendars of the old world, if not accidental, must have taken place at an exceedingly 
remote period of time. In fact, whatever may have come from the old world 
was engrafted upon a system itself still older than the exotic shoots, 

(6) " But, if it still be contended that astronomy was imported, why did not 
the immigrants bring in an alphabet or system of writing, the art of working iron, 
mills, wheelbarrows — all unknown in America ; or, at least, the seeds of rice, 
wheat, oats, barley, &c., of their respective botanical provinces ? Alas ! sus- 
tainers of the unity doctrine will be puzzled to find one fact among American 
aborigines to support it" (pp. 278, 9) . 

I have numbered the paragraphs in the above quotation to facilitate 
reference, and have put a few significant sentences in italics, as the briefest 
mode of showing that even in Mr. Bollaert's own summing up there is a 
virtual admission that some of the facts he adduces might fairly lead to a 
different conclusion than that at which he arrives. There are two impor- 
tant ifs, it vidll be observed, in the Ist and 5th paragraphs, notwith- 
standing the concluding words of the 6th. 
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Now my primary object at present is not to controvert Mr. Bollaert's 
yiews in the premises ; but to argue, that if his argument — granting the 
premises, and granting the conclusion — ^is good as against " the sustainers 
of the unity doctrine," then, had the facts warranted an opposite conclu- 
sion, such a conclusion would have been equally good in support of " the 
unity doctrine." This is precisely what follows, as regards the old world, 
from the extraordinary accumulation of facts, and of direct and incidental 
proofs, to be found in Mazzarotk, Perhaps, indeed, it may not be saying 
too much, were we to deduce it as tacitly proved from Mr. Bollaert*s own 
memoir, that, in his opinion, all the astronomy of the old world has one 
common origin, since he only ventures to say it is not quite proved that 
the astronomy of the red man is also derived from the same source. If 
so, even this would be a strange conclusion, as bearing upon the mono- 
genous and polygenous theories ; for it would only furnish us with a sepa- 
rate origin for the red-skins, as being all comprehended in the Americas ; 
while the white man and the black and yellow races, all belonging to the old 
world, would thus be relegated to one common origin, so far as the astro- 
nomical argument could settle the question. This would be a reductio ad 
ahsurduniy from an anthropological point of view. For we may say that 
there are greater affinities between some of the white races and some of 
the red-skins, than between the whites and either the black or even the 
yellow races of mankind. As, for instance, we find that the Europeans 
transferred to North America have in a few generations become somewhat 
changed in their type, approximating to that of the aboriginal Indians in 
form, physique and features. 

The weak point in Mr. Bollaert's reasoning arises from his not discrimi- 
nating between the very different classes of facts he has collected together, 
and their differing value for the purpose of proving his conclusions, or the 
contrary. Not that he has failed to do this, to suit his own views. On the 
contrary, his conclusion (No. 1), derived from the fact (which may be ad- 
mitted) that the red man's arithmetic, division of time, names of months 
and days, are most peculiar, and might well be acknowledged as without 
parallel in the astronomy of the old world, and as therefore being abso- 
lutely original ; all this might be granted, and yet might prove next to 
nothing. Any people, though cut off from all tradition of the past, might 
easily, and would almost necessarily (if not sunk in the lowest barbarism), 
establish some system of computation by days and months, ft^m the appa- 
rent course of the sun and moon, as obvious and natural divisions of time ; 
and such divisions of time must necessarily so far correspond with the 
days and months elsewhere, making some allowance for periodical differ- 
ences in different degrees of latitude. No people could of course help 
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noticing the course of the sun in a day, or fail to observe the changes of 
the moon. So far similarity of " astronomy" need imply no common 
origin whatever. To arrive at the computation of a year, however, implies 
a vast advance upon reckoning by days and months. But even this 
problem is more or less difficult,* for careless observers, according to the 
latitude where men live. In polar regions the summer and winter, by the 
presence and absence of the sun, divide the year in as marked a manner 
as the varying moon with us doe^ the weeks and months, or the sun the 
day and night. Within the tropics this is not so. 

But Mr. Bollaert, in his 2nd conclusion, speaks as if reckoning primarily 
by months (instead of years) was peculiar to the New World, when the 
probability was that this too was common to the old world ; for it is with 
good reason supposed to be the original method of the oldest civilized 
peoples—the Hindoos, Egyptians and Chinese. In his 3rd and 4th 
conclusions he does not seem to contemplate any possible corruption or 
improvement in any system of astronomy which may have onoe been 
established. If we only suppose this, these conclusions fall to the ground. 
So also with his 5{h conclusion. It by no means follows from anything 
he has adduced, that if the points of contact took place at a remote period, 
then what may have come from the old world must therefore have been 
engrafted upon a system still older. The reverse is just as probable, to 
say the least. In his 6th conclusion he furnishes the explanation of the 
whole difficulty of the case. For had a system of writing been introduced 
into the New World from the old — that is, had a knowledge of letters been 
common among men when, let us suppose, the American tribes separated 
from the parent stock and began their migrations, then of course a fuller 
knowledge of the primitive astronomy would have been retained, and the 
points of contact or agreement between the astronomical system of the 
Old and New World woidd in that case have been infinitely greater. 

But it is time to consider what are the points of agreement between 
one system of astronomy and another which would best serve to prove a 
common origin. We have already seen that the simplest divisions of the 
calendar into days and months would have the least value in this respect. 
It is not, of course, intended to be denied that an argument might not be 
fairly established even upon this ground, especially if in many points of 
detail there weie minute coincidences. And so, as regards the dividing of 
the months into years, the argument from similarity between calendars 
might be sustained, if there happened to be striking coincidences as to the 
intercalary days, or in other points on which there is room for consider- 
able diversity, and as to which there is great room for variety of error 
bcforp precise accuracy can be attained. But what I wish to show is. 
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that, as all arrangements of the calendar are but attempts to interpret in 
the best manner certain recurring visible facts of nature which repeat 
themselves before our eyes, therefore coincident interpretations which 
diverse nations may have adopted of these phenomena of nature afford 
the weakest argument possible of their common origin. The simple divi- 
sions of time into days and months are but like the rudimentary gesture 
languages that point to the mouth to signify hunger, or to the sky to 
signify heaven ; or like the baa-lamb of the child that in speaking joins 
mere sound to sense. 

From coincidence or similarity in the theories of physical astronomy a 
stronger argument nught be adduced. But even here we are on treacherous 
ground. So far as mere vulgar ideas of the cosmos are concerned, 
deduced from the first appearances of things, no argument could well be 
sustained from the fact that such notions were similar. Perhaps every 
child has at one time thought, or been impressed with the notion rather 
in the absence of thinking, that the earth is a level plain of a circular 
form, with the sky as a hemispherical canopy above. The notion of the 
** world's end" might well be invented independently in every nursery ; and 
the universality of such ideas would not prove a conmion tradition, but 
only the commonness of ignorance. 

In like manner the notion that the earth is in the centre and at rest 
must be natural and common to all people, without any necessity for tradi- 
tion to account for it. Not so the heliocentric hypothesis. Prom that, if 
found among widely distant nations, a community of teaching might to 
some extent be fairly presupposed ; and yet the history of physical astro- 
nomy goes to prove that such an argument would not be conclusive. For 
instance, although Pythagoras taught a heliocentric system of astronomy, it 
could not properly be argued that Copernicus, when he revived that theory 
2000 years afterwards, had bonowed from the " first philosopher ;" though 
Copernicus had doubtless a knowledge of the theory of Pythagoras as well 
as of the Egyptian system and the hypotheses of Apellonius and Heraclides. 
And, were the heliocentric system yet abandoned iu our own day or here- 
after, this, we may be certain, would not be merely because of the geo- 
centric systems previously in vogue, though a knowledge of them is extant, 
but because of new difficulties discovered in the current theory, or because 
some difficulties which were supposed to lie against the geocentric theory, 
when physical laws were less understood, may now have disappeared through 
our greater knowledge of electro-magnetic influences and of the variations 
in the laws of refraction which affect all astronomical observations. The 
idea of physical astronomy ever again becoming so completely revolu- 
tionized may seem monstrous to those who have not gone deq)Iy into 
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astronomical problems ; but it should be remembered that, even when the 
subtile forces of nature were very imperfectly known, and when the heavens 
were supposed to be regulated by geometry and mechanical arrangements of 
various circular movements, even then the two greatest mathematicians who 
ever lived, Euclid and Archimedes, as well as Eudoxus, Hipparchus, and 
Aristotle, all " deliberately preferred the geocentric solution of the astro- 
nomical phenomena."^ The probability of such a revolution of thought is, 
however, not here the question, but only the probable grounds on which 
it might possibly take place. I merely wish now to show that even the 
reverting to a geocentric system of astronomy would be no proof that any 
future geocentric hypothesis which mankind might possibly accept owed 
its acceptance to (say) the old Ptolemaic system, and that the existence at 
remote periods of two geocentric theories would aflford no proof of their 
common origin, any more than that the systems of Copernicus and Pytha- 
goras were traditionally connected, simply because both are heliocentric 
systems. 

I may further observe that in our own day there are physical theories of 
an absolutely contradictory character put forward as probable truth. One 
instance must suffice, however ; but it is a marked one, — one of the two 
conflicting theories having been prominently recognised in 1863 by the 
President of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the theory diametrically opposed to it having recently (in March 1 865) 
been propounded by its author before the Royal Society without a single 
objection being there raised against it. The first of the theories 1 refer 
to is that of which Professor W. Thomson of Glasgow (whether he is its 
original author or not) has been the chief advocate for some years — 
namely, that the sun must be losing its material substance to an enormous 
extent by the radiation of the heat emanating from it, and that this waste 
must necessarily be supplied by meteors constantly falling into the sun. 
M. Pouillet, one of our modem men of science who has identified himself 
with this speculation, ealculated that the radiation of the sun's heat must 
be, in a single year, equal to the combustion of a stratum of coal envelop- 
ing its body of no less than seventeen miles thick ! And, adopting this 
theory, Sir William Armstrong, as President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in his Address delivered at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in August 1863,, thus accounts for the brilliant appearances 
sometimes observed upon the sun's surface. He says : " On 1st Sep- 
tember, 1859, a sudden outburst of light, far exceeding the brightness of 
the sun's surface, was seen to take place and sweep like a drifting cloud 
over a portion of the solar face. ... If conjecture be allowable in such 
' The AstroTwmy of the Aiident^, By Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart^ in loc. 
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a case, wc may suppose that this remarkable event had some connection 
with the means by which the snn's heat is renovated. It is a reasonable 
supposition that the sun was at that time in the act of receiving a more 
than usual accession of new energy ; and the theory which assigns the 
maintenance of its power to cosmical matter plunging into it, with that 
prodigious velocity which gravitation would impress upon it as it ap- 
proached to actual contact with the solar orb, woidd afford an explanation 
of this sudden exhibition of intensified light, in harmony with the know- 
ledge we now have, that arrested motion is represented by equivalent heat."^ 
Several papers, claiming to have a scientific value, were read on this sub- 
ject before the Royal Society of Edinburgh by Professof W. Thomson of 
Glasgow, who also ventilated the subject (to use a vulgar modem phrase) 
popularly in Macmillan^s Magazine for March 1862. Several other pro- 
fessors, such as Professor Tyndall, of the Boyal Institution of Great 
Britain, appeared to regard this theory as scientifically established ; and I 
believe no professor or reputed man of science ever ventured to say a word 
against it. And yet, March 1865, Mr. Brayley, P.R.S., of the London 
Institution, i-ead a paper before the Royal Society of London, in the 
presence of many men of science (including Newton's successor, the present 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, who is also one of the 
secretaries of the Society, and Professor Tyndall), in which the sun is 
made to throw off meteors as it rotates on its axis, and thus to form the 
planets revolving round it, constituting the solar system. I do not go 
into the character of this speculation here, further than to notice, as I did 
to the author the evening he read his paper, that it is a flat contradiction 
to the other theory before referred to, which has been paraded as probable 
truth for years by men of science. It is also contrary to the whole 
Newtonian theory of the sun as a centre of attraction of the solar system, 
with a definite mass upon which the motions of the planets must depend. 
In that respect, however, it may not be worse than the theory that regards 
the sun as wasting away and drawing cosmical matter continually to itself, 
instead of being the centre of a once " balanced " system of bodies under 
opposing forces. 

What I wish to draw special attention to is the co-existence of glaringly 
inconsistent theories of physical astronomy among modern men of science, 
who profess to be agreed as to " the mathematical principles of natural 
philosophy," and to hold as certain truth the same physical laws and 
principles; for this shows that neither similarity of opinions nor the 

* On this subject vide Victoria TotQ Qo^ f or^ Modern Astroiia^mj Recast 
(Hardwicke, 1863), pp. 36, et seq. 
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greatest diversities can be taken as proving common traditions, nor the 
contrary, so far as physical astronomy is concerned. 

This being the case, it may naturally be asked, How then can any conclu- 
sion, either for or against a common origin of mankind, or even as regards 
the probable source of their traditions, be possibly established by means 
of astronomy ? If their calendars, or divisions of time, can throw no 
certain light upon the matter, and their cosmologies or physical theories 
of astronomy, as would appear, still less, what remains to be adduced ss 
an argument from the ancient astronomies ? 

These questions are pertinent, but the answer to them is complete. 
Everything that. nature might suggest as the basis of a system, either of 
practical or physical astronomy, may be given up, as least likely to afford 
a safe basis ibr an argument on the question at issue ; simply because 
what nature suggested to the people of one nation would likdy be suggested 
to other peoples. But still there will remain the arbitrary grouping of 
the stars into Constellations of fanciful form, as to which nature suggests 
nothing whatever. It is in this respect that a»tronomy (in its primary 
sense) may furnish a most important quota of proof as to the ancient 
intercommunication between peoples and races, even more convincing than 
any derived from comparative philology, comparative mythology, or the 
common traditions of mankind. 

It is to establish nothing less than this that the work before us has 
been written. How far it has succeeded in doing so we must not now 
venture to pronounce. It has put forward its claim, however, very 
intelligibly ; and it is for those who cannot accept its conclusions to refute 
its arguments and proofs. 

{To he continued,) 



SAVAGERY AND CIVILIZATION. 

I THINK I can guess the reason why the author of a paper on the African 
Negro, read in the Geographical and Ethnological Section of the British 
Association at Birmingham, maintained, when challenged by a contributor 
in your last Number, what that gentleman is pleased to call an " ominous 
silence" touching a certain theory propounded by himself. The explana- 
tion, I fear, amounts simply to this, that the author of the paper may have 
thought the theory the mere coniscation of a too exuberant fancy, which 
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needed no extinguisher. But, as your contributor now repeats his chal- 
lenge, and, above all, as this is not the first time that the strange crotchet 
has been propounded, I shall attempt a refutation of it. 

The ordinary meaning of the word " civilization" is reclamation from the 
savage state. Man is usoally considered to have risen through an aeca* 
mulation of knowledge in the course of ages to civilization, necessarily a 
relative and indefinite term. Your contributor's theory inverts this seem- 
ingly natural order, making man's career to begin with civilization, and 
to end with savagery. He feels that the task he has set himself is not en 
easy one, and his first step is to get rid of the ordinary meaning of the 
word " civilization," which he deuounoes as '' vulgar and technical/' and to 
substitute a more convenient one of his own. These are his own words : 
** I argue that civilisation (in this proper sense) must always have existed 
since man was. We are not, of course, concerned with minor details 
respecting the various phases into which civilization may have been 
developed. I speak of * the civilized man' only as an elevated, intellec- 
tual, and moral being, apart from his peculiar circumstances." In another 
place he observes, " I hold that the first man and first woman, as they 
came fresh from their Creator's hands, were perfect of their kind ; and, if not 
' civilized' in our modem vulgar and technical sense, yet that they were 
endowed with the highest intellectual capacity and the highest moral 
sentiments, and enjoyed completely and superlatively the mens sana in 
eorpore sano. This is, of course, to be essentially ' civilized' in the only 
possible sense for a new-created rational being, before man's 'many inven* 
tions' were discovered. It accords with Solomon's declaration, that 
' God hath made man upright.' . . And, as I know of no imperfect 
lower animal (save as an exception that would prove the universal rule 
of the perfection of what we call ' nature'), I argue that by nature man 
also was in perfection originally, whatever he may since have become. 
Every inferior animal, whether beast, bird, fish, or insect, being perfect in 
its instincts, the great solecism in life is savage man, or the civilized man 
who degrades himself." 

For the purpose of his argument your contributor sets aside the distinc- 
tion between the reason of man and the instinct of the lower animals. 
Save what is indispensable to the preservation of life and the continuance 
of his race, man is guided by reason, not by instinct, and the lower 
animals by instinct only, without which they would not exist at all. Man 
accumulates knowledge, and hands it down for the use of posterity*. The 
lower animals are one and the same always. Four thousand years ago 
the bee constructed its hive with incomparably more skill than his con- 
temporary, man, made his hut. The bee makes its hive now precisely as 
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it did forty ages ago ; but man, who began with a hut, has learned to 
build houses, palaces, and temples. 

But let us see what the supposed civilized man and woman of your 
contributor must have been when first created. If they had the persons 
of the Apollo and the Venus, and the brains of Newton and Elizabeth, 
they must still have been cowering, helpless savages, for they had every- 
thing to acquire. They were born with brains to contrive and hands to 
execute, but both dormant until developed by use. The imaginary 
civilized pair must have been at first without language, without fire, with- 
out tools, without clothing ; they had to learn even to walk and to run, 
and climbing and swimming must have been yet later acquisitions. They 
must have fed on the dead carcasses of fish, reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, 
or starved. In fact, the civilized man of your imaginative contributor 
turns out to be a more arrant savage than a native of Australia, of Tierra 
del Fuego, or of the Andaman Islands ; for all of these had made some 
small progress. 

How the declaration of Solomon, that " God hath made man upright," 
comes to be in accord with the paradox, is more than I am able to guess ; 
for it simply means that a vertical attitude was given to man, to distin- 
guish him from the beasts of the field that had a horizontal one. In 
truth, the declaration of Solomon seems as little in accord with the tlicory 
as ia the wisdom of Solomon. 

The perversity of your contributor's theory is as if he were to insist that 
potteiy was invented before cocoa-nut shells and gourd-hnsks ; iron and 
bronze implements before those of stone and bone ; or terms for the higher 
numerals before the lower — hundreds, thousands, and myriads before twos, 
fives, and tens ; that is, that man had jumped to abstractions before hh 
could distinguish between his right hand and left, or count his own 
fingers. 

** We are not here, of course," says your contributor," concerned with 
minor details i-especting the various phases into which civilization may 
have been developed. I speak of the ' civilized man ' only as an elevated, 
intelligent, and moral being, apart from hb peculiar circumstances." The 
" minor details" and the " pecidiar circumstances" which are here not to 
be taken into consideration are no other than the accumulated acquisitions 
of ages, or, in a word, civilization itself ; and it follows that we have a 
civilized man without civilization, which is about the same thing as having 
a statue when we have only the block of marble out of which a statue 
may be made, more or less perfect according to the quality of the marble 
and the skill of the artist. 

The following is a sample of the arguments which your contributor 
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brings forward in support of his truly eccentric paradox. " I am not 
aware," he observes, *' of any civilization in the world which has not 
either always existed among the civilized race from time immemorial, or 
has had its origin attributed to the prior civilization of another race brought 
ab extra to the race becoming civilized. But I may add, that it can 
scarcely be said that we know of any people in an utterly savage con- 
dition who have been thus civilized by a higher race. . . . We know 
nothing of any truly ' savage ' race having raised itself to a state of civiliza- 
tion; while it is questionable whether there is any thoroughly savage 
people that can be said to have become civilized through the influence of a 
superior race. But, even could such a case be adduced, it would not, of 
course, disprove the priority of civilization. The real point to be esta- 
blished by those who dispute my position is the proof that savage races 
can civilize, or have ever civilized, themselves." The arguments adduced 
in these extracts are of very easy refutation. There is, of course, no 
record of the earliest condition of any race of man, because no one existed to 
make a record of it. Before we can have records, we must have those who are 
capable of making an authentic written narrative of what has been observed. 
Authentic history does not go back beyond five-and -twenty centuries. The 
Greeks and Homans, who might have written an account of savages, knew 
of none. They knew many barbarians, but never saw a savage, such as 
we, with our larger experience, understand the word. The races inhabit- 
ing Europe that came under the notice of the Greeks and Bomans were 
all of a high quality, aud had all passed the savage state. Among the 
most backward known to the ancients were our own forefathers the 
Britons ; but, in possession of herds and flocks, of iron and corn, they 
were very far advanced beyond the savage state. The other civilized races 
of the old world, such as the Egyptians, the Jews, the Assyrians, the 
Persians, the Hindus, and the Chinese, were probably in the same state of 
ignorance of the existence of savages such as were found in America and 
the Isles of the Pacific as the Greeks and Bomans were. They had experi' 
ence of many barbarians, as they liave now, but of no savages. 

Your contributor will have it that no savage people has ever attained 
civilization by itself, or by the help of those already civilized. This ia 
surely contrary to well-known facts. The Mexicans and Peruvians had, 
when first seen by Europeans, attained a considerable measure of civiliza- 
tion, while the rest of the Americans were arrant savages. Tl^e inhabit- 
ants of the Society, the Friendly, and the Marquesas Islands, when first 
seen, were possessed of the dog and hog, cultivated farinaceous roots, the 
bread-fruit, the sugar-cane, the cocoa-nut, and the orange ; while the rest 
of the islanders of the Pacific, for the most part| had none of these things, 
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and practised cannibalism, which the former did not. Had they invented 
iron, they would have been barbarians, and not savages. 

But those who are now civilized must once have been barbarians, the 
barbarians must have been savages, and the lowest savages known to us, 
as in the example of the Australians, must have been once still lower — must 
have been once without language, fire, and implements. We can hardly be 
said to have any authentic account of arrant savages rising to the ranks of 
barbarians ; but we ore, notwithstanding, satisfied that, from the nature of 
things, such a progress must have taken place. Wc have, however, ample 
and satisfactory accounts of barbarians, who must have been once savi^es, 
rising to civilization. Some two thousand years ago we ourselves, 
whether Britons or Saxons, were rank unlettered barbarians ; and we have 
now reached to a civilization to which that of Greece and Home was 
child*s-play. An English gunboat would soon destroy the fleet with which 
Csesnr invaded Britain, and a brigade of volunteers, with a battery of 
artillery, would quickly rout his invading army, the tenth legion included. 
An English steamboat would sail round the world in a shorter time than 
a Roman galley would circumnavigate Britain. 

Even the torpid luitions of Asia are by no means unprogressive. A 
modem Persian army, although not very formidable, is far more so than 
was that of Xerxes with its hundreds of thousands. The Indians who 
fought against Clive were far in advance of those who fought against 
Alexander, for they had received for seven centuries all the improvements 
which Asiatic strangers, somewhat better than themselves, although their 
conquerors, could convey. A hundred years have greatly improved the 
Indians of the time of Clive. Even the Chinese of the present day laugh 
at the folly of the great wall which their ancestors built two centuries 
before the birth of Christ to keep out the shepherds of Tartary. 

What has probably misled your contributor into concluding that no race 
of savages can be civilized is probably the failure of all modem attempts. 
These attempts have been made under circumstances which made their 
failure inevitable. Two races of man, the one of the highest quality and 
in the highest state of civilization, and the other of a low quality and in 
the lowest state of society, are brought face to face. In such a state of 
things there can be little commixture, and no real amalgamation. The 
parties are in collision ; the lowest must give way, and by one means or 
other comes to be ultimately exterminated. The examples of this result 
are abundant in America and its islands, and a rapid progress towards 
them is at this moment in due course in Australia and New Zealand. 

Such are the results, however, only when the inferior race consists of 
mere savages. When it has acquired a certain measure of civilization the 
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superior race may deprive the inferior of all political powers, or even reduce 
them to the condition of serfs, but it does not exterminate them. The 
Hindus have been domineered by strangers for more than eight centuries, 
but they are now more numerous and more civilized than when they were 
their own roasters. The Mexicans and Perumns, after three centuries of 
domination, are probably at this day more numerous than under Monte- 
zuma and the Incas, and the majority more civilized. The inhabitants of 
the island of Java at present amount to 14,000,000, probably seven times 
their number when they were first seen by the Portuguese in the begitminp^ 
of the 16th century ; they are also more civilized. When the Spaniards 
first saw the inhabitants of the Philippines, they found them, some rude 
barbarians, and others arrant savages. They now number 6,000,000, witli 
a few exceptions, decent Christians, and assuredly tlie foremost people of 
the Asiatic islands, although all the while ruled by European masters. 

As " the civilized man " of your contributor turns out to be nri arrant 
savage, it would seem indispeusable to his theory that it should be shown 
that men once civilized by some process of degradation become savages. 
History, however, shows no example of such a decadence. Empires have 
fallen through their own vices and the inroads and conquests of barbarians, 
but no useful art once discovered has ever been lost. The Eoman Empire 
was justly overthrown ; but the agriculture of Italy was probably better in 
the dark ages than under the Eepublic or the Empire. Some arts were 
even invented in the dark ages, of which paper, printing, fire-arms, and 
the mariner's compass are examples. There are a few examples of civil- 
ization ending in barbarism, but not one of barbarians becoming savages. 

After the exposition of it which I have now given, I am obliged to 
conclude that your contributor's theory is an idle attempt to turn the order 
of social progress bottom-upwards — nothing better than an effort to make 
the pyramid stand on its apex. As he evidently possesses both know- 
ledge and ingenuity, I venture to suggest that he exercise them logically, 
henceforth forswearing paradox. A. B. 



MAN , SAVAGE AND CIVILTZED. 

To the Editor of the Ethnological Journal. 

Sir, — Without at all proposing to enter the lists with your coiTCspondent 
J. U. on the general iSsues raised by him in your last Number, I should 
like to make a few remarks on his article, which, as you say, is " a bold 
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and honourable challenge ;*' indeed, a very bold one ; for the odds, it seems 
to me, are fearfully against him. 

Granting that roan when he came from the Creator's hands must have 
been perfect in his kind as well as all other animals, still the word perfect 
may have different acceptations : it may mean the very highest degree of 
completeness to which a given type of structure can possibly reach ; or it 
may simply mean a structure, whether high or low, which is ex.actly suited 
to the circumstances in which it is placed by nature. Science knows a 
great deal about structures of this latter kiud, but I am not aware that it 
knows anything about structures perfect in the former sense. With 
structures of this kind, organic progress is irrevocably barred : the only 
alternatives are to [remain stationary or retrograde. A man thus perfect 
would, of course, advance in knowledge, and in all those social advantages 
dependent on it, but he could not advance in capacity, in intrinsic refine- 
ment, or in elevation of character. In this view, all types would be 
organically unprogressive, and there would be no growth except in the 
individual. In this case all gradations in superiority would imply distinct 
and primary creations, or be steps backward in degradation. Will your 
correspondent go as far as this P I can hardly believe it, and therefore, 
until he does, there is no need of wastuig time in refuting the position. 

If this be not his meaning, then a man perfect in his kind is simply a 
being healthily and normally formed, in mind and body, and fully in rela- 
tion with external nature ; and I do not see why such a being may not be 
an American Indian, a New Zealander, or a Bosjesman, as well as the 
most favoured European. It is simply a question of different orders of 
mind and body, just as it is with all other animals. 

As your correspondent very properly puts the question on ita scientific 
merits only, all miraculous workings and gifls are necessarily excluded from 
the argument ; for science can only recognise that which is scientificaUy 
demonstrable, either as fact or as deduction from known laws. Scientificallv 
considered, then, primitive man must be viewed as naked, speechless, 
defenceless, and ignorant ; and, if possessed of the highest order of mind, of 
the lofliest aspirations, the most refined tastes, and the most delicate sus- 
ceptibilities, as must have been the case if he has not progressed, he woidd 
have been out of all harmony with his external condition, chained down to 
a painful, monotonous physical drudgery, against which his whole nature 
would have rebelled. He coidd not have found means of subsistence in 
the verv climates best suited to minds and constitutions like his, and 
would therefore have had to languish, and finally die away, amid tropical 
uncongenialities. 

Your correspondent appeab to history to snpipoit the assumption that 
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civilization is older than savagery ; but history can know nothing of the 
remote times of man, unless by Divine revelation, and to bring in this is 
to remove the question out of the domain of scientific discussion. Before 
there can be history, in the natural coiirse of things, there must be ages of 
civilization ; and before there can be civilization, in the historic sense, 
there must be ages of struggle against ignorance and its concomitants. 
Besides, history takes us back at the farthest but some five or six thousand 
years, and then shows us Europe and Asia in their actual geographical and 
zoological condition ; while geology finds man existing in vastly remoter 
times,, and in widely different conditions, geographical, zoological, and 
social. 

Your correspondent is not sufficiently definite as regards his theory of 
degradation. Social degradation is easily intelligible, and may happen to 
any people. Physical degradation implies structural change, and must 
either be viewed as abnormal and unhealthy, or as sufficiently regular and 
correlated to be consistent with perfect health and vitality. If the former, 
it tends to destruction with a rapidity proportionate to its amount ; if the 
latter, it is a sort of downward growth brought about by, and in harmony 
with, external influences. It is, in fact, Darwinism read backwards. No^ 
your correspondent dissents from Darwinism read forwards, and I beg to 
dissent from Darwinism read backwards ; so the argument rests in equi- 
librio between us. How, under these circumstances, we are to get humanity 
to move at all, I must leave your correspondent to settle. 

F. E. S. 



To the Editor of the Ethnological Jouenal. 

Sir, — I beg leave to offer the following as a reply to some portions (and 
in effect to the whole) of the article headed *' Phrenology— What is it?" 
in your Number of last August. To some it may appear that the admission 
of •• Ethnicus's" contribution argues something like hostility to Phreno- 
logy on your part, particularly as you declined to insert certain replies sent 
to you. I interpret the fact differently, and think that the insertion of 
9uch an attack on the science is the greatest service you can do to it. 
Long may such opponents to Phrenology live and write. They have been 
frequently in print, and I have no doubt that their cerebral organization 
is such as to make them hostile to the doctrine that size and form of brain 
are measures of mental power, though not the sole measures. 

R 2 
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Phrenology is the science which explains — 

1st. The functions of the human brain, and the connections between 

this organ and the mental faculties. 
2nd1y. The laws of size and form in particular which govern the 
brain as a whole, as well as each of its various parts or organs. 
3rdly. Viewing Phrenology as an art, it is that which en&bles a 
duly-qualified observer to form an estimate of the leading mental 
characteristics of individuals from the size and form of their 
heads (brains), with certain qualificatious, such as "tempera- 
ment," health, &c. 
According to these principles, each of the fundamental powers (facul- 
ties) of the mind, of whatever class, performs its functions by means of its 
proper oi^an ; and it is the congeries or assemblage of these organs that 
composes the brain, the sole organ of each and all of the mental faculties. 
This doctrine has been adopted and illustrated, in their published works, 
by a great number of eminent medical men of various European countries, 
and by the great majority of American anatomists and physiologists. 

Among those of our own kingdom may be named the following: 
John Abemethy, E.B.C.S., Lecturer at the College of Surgeons ; William 
Lawrence, F.E.C.S., " Lectures on Man ;" Daniel Noble, F.E.C.S., 
"The Brain and iU Physiology;" John Ellioteon, M.D., "Human 
Physiology;" Samuel Solly, M.D., F.E.C.S., "The Human Brain;" Sir 
John Forbes, M.D., "True and False Phrenology;" Andrew Combe, 
M.D., " Principles of Phrenology," and various writings ; William Gre- 
gory, M.D., various writings ; John ConoUy, M.D., various writings ; 
John Laycock, M.D., "Mind and Brain;" Drs. Todd and Bowman, in 
their "Physiology," and also in the "Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology." 

This list might be greatly extended. In the Phrenological Association 
there were one hundred medical members, each of whom had, as a condi- 
tion of membership, to declare his belief in the soundness of the Phreno- 
logical principles. 

And yet your contributor "Ethnicus" positively asserts in his first 
paragraph that, with the exception of Drs. Ghdl and Spurzheim, the origi- 
nators of this science, " no anatomist or physiologist of mark has em- 
braced it" (Phrenology) ; but, " on the contrary, they have one and all 
openly denounced it as a delusion." Did " Ethnicus" make this state- 
ment in ignorance of the above-mentioned leading physiological works of 
this century ? 

Of course he did ; and, being thus ignorant, of what value are his state- 
ments or opinions on Phrenology or any physiological question ? That 
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he has grossly misstated and distorted the doctrines of Phrenology (in 
ignorance, of course), must be obvious to the veriest tyro in the sci^nce^ 
Here I leave him. 

Your obedient Servant, 

C. Donovan. 
School of Phrenology, 111, Strand, October 1865. 
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ethnological pboceedings. 

We find that some of the papers not noticed in our last report will be 
read before the Ethnological Society during the coming session, and it 
will be more convenient to defer till then our remarks and extracts. . Had 
time permitted, we should have here given some account of Mr. Dunn's 
interesting paper, "On the Influence of Civilization on the Cerebral 
Development of the different Kaces of Men," accompanying them with some 
remarks of our own on one or two of the important issues discussed by 
him. We hope, however, to be able to do so in our next. On the pre- 
sent occasion we are glad to avail ourselves of the permission to make 
some extracts from a very interesting paper by Miss Irby, read in 
" Section D "— 

On the Characteristics op the South Slavonic Kace, especially 

THOSE distinguishing IT FROM ITS NEIGHBOURS THE GREEKS 

AND Germans. Bt Miss Irby. 

These ''notes," the result of personal observations in various portions of 
Austria, Greece, and Turkey in Europe, during the years 1862, 1863, 
and 1864, are here offered simply as suggestions calculated to provoke 
discussion and competent inquiry into the condition and character of 
races ''less known to us than Dyaks or New Zealanders, though dwelling 
within a few days' distance from our shores." 

On the first view of the social and political condition of the South 
Slavonic people, one might be disposed, observes Miss Irby, to infer 
some inherent weakness in the race which has been unable to maintain 
a place among the free and independent nations of Europe, or to offer any 
special gifls to bear in the cause of civilization. In like manner might 
one infer that the lands are barren which are at present of so small im- 
portance in trade or commerce. But as with the land, so with the men : 
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they have, by geographical position, been exposed to bear the brunt of the 
invasion of Turkish hordes and armies, and the greater portion yet lie in 
the gripe of the Ottoman. 

It is not within the province of this paper to enter upon the condition 
of Christian rayas under Turkish rule, or to illustrate by other instances 
the truth of the proverb that " where the Ottoman plants his foot not a 
blade of grass will grow;" but, in order to estimate the position and capa- 
bilities of the South Slavonic races, it is necessary to riealize the fact of a 
Turkish occupation of nearly five centuries to know what that occupation 
brings in its train, and to bear in mind the geographical position which 
has laid these races open to the enemy and has stood in the way of their 
deliverance. 

But better times are at hand'. The waves of the Turkish deluge are 
receding slowly but surely, while the Slavonic races are commensurably 
rising in self-consciousness and national life. The Turk has not extin- 
guished them, neither has Magyar nor German been able to absorb them : 
they amalgamate with the Greek as little as oil does with water. The 
Albanian has indeed encroached on the land from which Turkish tyranny 
has driven them to emigrate, but Albanian and Serb, even when they dwell 
side by side, remain distinct as ever. 

Tn reference to the question of the position which the Slav may take 
relative to his most numerous, powerful, and progressive neighbours, the 
German on the north, and the Greek on the south. Miss Irby passes in 
review some of the leading events and personages, past and present, of the 
different Slavonic nationalities, including Poles and Eussians, and then 
proceeds to a comparison of the Bulgarian Slav with the Greek race, with 
which he is brought into more immediate contact. 

The Greek is ambitious and irascible ; the Bulgarian only tenacious of 
his own, and not easily roused to anger. In quickness, acuteness, and 
subtlety of intellect, the Greek js his superior ; while the Bulgarian is strong 
in common sense, steadiness, and perseverance. Unlike the Greek, he is 
utterly devoid of brag, vam'ty, or pretentiousness of any kind. 

The Bulgarian is more industrious and painstaking than any of his 
neighbours, and especially addicted to the cultivation of the soil. Even 
in Serbia Bulgarians carry on a great part of such agriculture as there is. 
The superior cleanliness and neatness of their houses is one of the charac- 
teristics which first strike the eye of the traveller from Greece. They are 
fond of flowers, and cultivate their little gardens carefully. A Bulgarian 
maiden, to complete her holiday garb, always places a flower behind her 
ear, and generally twines flowers in the long plait of hair which hangs 
down her back. 
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A striking disiinciive difference in the character of the Qreek and Slav 
is the honest simplicity of the latter. Truthfulness the Greek rardy pos- 
sesses as an instinct of his nature, though education and habit may teach 
him the practice of truth. He is sharp enough to know that honesty is the 
best policy, and clev^ enough to practise honesty when the standard of 
society requires it. 1^ is shown by the high standing and fair repute 
acquired by Greek merchants in England ; but the habitual unveracity of 
Greeks in their oWn land lies at the root of the dislike often felt towards 
them by English in the East. With Serbs or Bulgarians Englishmen 
have unfortunately little intercourse. Those who have had any perceive in 
them a truth and sincerity of nature which wins respect and confidence. 
No doubt the position of the Bulgarians, as rayM living under a despotism 
of force, and surrounded by enemies, has taught them the practice of 
extreme caution, concealment, and dissimulation as the means of self-pre- 
servation ; but this dissimulation has always some distinct aim ; it is not 
natural to them : their first impulse is not negation, still less fabrication. 
Niebuhr found a witness of this truthfulness in the language of the Serbs, 
when he called it the honestest language in Europe. An English lady, who 
was employed in a school of Greek girls in Athens, told us that one of the 
boarders, who was of Montenegrin origin, differed from all Greek girls 
she had ever known in the honesty and truthfulness of her nature. 

The Bulgarian is slow and cautious, but persevering in the attainment^ 
of his end : while his national hatred of the Turkish rule is as strong as 
that of any other race under its dominion, it is less openly expressed. He 
is by no means deficient in courage when there is a fair chance of success, 
but he does not love fighting iot its own sake. 

Greek and Bulgarian are alike in the value they set on education, and 
in their patriotic efforts an4 sacrifices to promote it ; but the attempt of 
the Greeks to force a Hellenic education on the Bulgarians, by means of 
the Greek priests, has met with a determined resistance. The Greeks, 
therefore, stigmatize the Bulgarians as barbarians and ' wooden heads,' 
because they prefer to educate their children in their own language rather 
than in the Greek; an arrogance not whoUy unpardonable in the heirs of 
Ghrecian literature. Again, as regards purity of morals and sanctity of 
domestic ties, those who are best acquainted with the Southern Slavs 
give unquestionable testimcmy in their favour. A lady who had been 
long and intimately acquainted with many Greek and Bulgarian families 
told us that among the latter she never heard tales of domestic intrigue 
and scandal, whereas in Greek families these formed the staple of conversa- 
tion to a degree intolerable to English, and even to Levantine ears. In 
comparing Greek with Bulgarian national songs, one is struck with the 
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superior moral aroma of the latter ; while, on the other hand, they are less 
gcaceful, less artistic, less imaginative. The Bulgarian type of forehead is 
higher and narrower than the Greek, or, again, than that of their own 
Slavonic neighbours the Croato-Serbs. The head is long, the cheek-bones 
prominently developed, the eyes deep -set and small. The gait is awk- 
ward and heavy, and in striking contrast with the lively, self-satisfied strut 
of the Greek. The Bulgarian women have neither the coquetry nor the 
grace of the Greek ; but they have large frames, fresh complexions, and 
arc singularly modest and pleasing, with the charm of honest, guileless 
eyes. 

The Slav, especially the Croato-SIav, as in more especial contact with 
the Germanic race, is thus contrasted with the German : — 

The Southern Slav, checked in self-development by foreign and bar- 
barous rule, is kmentably behind the German in all the arts and appliances 
of civilization. He is too ignorant to value them, and too poor to acquire 
them. His political position, whether under Turkey or Austria, is a check 
to enterprise. In short, the Southern Slav must be considered as an 
imdeveloped race, as the raw material of South-eastern Europe. 

A traveller entering these countries from Austria misses numberless 
comforts and conveniences'; but if their absence has not too much tried his 
temper, he will be struck with a superior refinement of manner and deli- 
cacy of feeling peculiar to the Slavonic race. It has been said with truth 
that " every Serb is a gentleman." Now the like could never have been 
said of German peasants or the lower class of German tradespeople, scarcely 
even of the German middle class. 

In that higher civilization, which regards social conduct and the 
relation of man to man, the Serb has attained a high degree. He possesses 
the native kindliness, refinement, and self-respect, which is the spirit of 
courtesy. There are many individuals in Belgrade who have begun life as 
poor uneducated men, but whose manners and deportment would not dis- 
tinguish them from members of the highest society in any European city. 

In his intellectual nature, the Slav lacks the rich subjective element 
of the Teuton. His mind is eminently objective. The subtleties of meta- 
physics have little attraction even for the cultivated. In this respect the 
tendency of the Slavonic intellect is very distinct from that of the Grerman. 
At present the peculiar gifl of the Serb is lyric and ballad song, the 
latter often rising to the dignity of the epic. As compared with the 
German, the national poems of the Slavs are picturesque and spirited, but 
they lack the burly strength and material coarseness of the latter. The 
people have a good ear for music, and the land is rich in national melodies 

In physical development, in strength, size, and beauty, the Serb and 
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the Montenegrin Highlander will be acknowledged to surpass the average 
of any German race. As a rule, the brow of the Serb is remarkably broad, 
and the eyes deep-set. 

Miss Irby hopes that the future will call forth a Slavonic as well as a 
German civilization in £urope ; for, as she justly remarks, on the de« 
velopment of ethnic, as of personal individuality, depends the richness 
and variety of human society. 

We find in the Serb of the present day, and in the Slavonic race as 
we know it in history, a distinctness and originality of character which, in 
circumstances favourable to education and development, will yield an entity 
among the nations necessary to the completion of the designs of the 
Creator. Those which with some reason are called the animal qualities of 
our nature are less prominent in the Slav than in the Eoman and Teuton 
races. The Slav is not predatory, aggressive, or passionate. He has a 
keen sense of justice, tenderness of affection, and simplicity of character. 
In the age of brute force he will not make his way; but the age of 
civilization and moral force, into which we are perhaps entering, will be 
favourable to the development of his natioaal individuality. 

We are sorry to be obliged to close our extracts from a paper which 
presents throughout so interesting and pleasant, and, we doubt not also, so 
judicious and faithful a picture of a people so little known, and yet so 
distinctly individual. 
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The first meeting of the season will take place on Tuesday, November the 
7th, at eight o'clock precisely, when the following papers will be read : — 

1st. Eq)ort on the Ethnological Papers read at the meeting of the 
British Association in Birmingham. 

2nd. Notes on the Manners and Customs of the People about Little 
Popo, on the Bight of Benin, by Captain L. Wildman, R.N. 

3rd. On the Darien Indians, by Dr. Cullen. 



THE ETHNOLOGICAL JOUENAL. 

KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE 8T0NE. 

To kill two birds with one stone is generally considered a notable feat 
of sportsmanship ; but our Anthropological brethren have gone far beyond 
this mark, for they have killed their birds without throwing the stone at 
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all — killed them by the mere act of withholding it. This, it must be 
confessed, is the ne plus uUra of skill and success. 

Our little work — this Ethnological Journal of ours — as eveiybody 
knows, is " an obscure periodical." Periodicals are very apt to be pro- 
voking^y obscure in their early days, unless, indeed, they happen to be 
bom with the silver spoon instead of the wooden ladle. Then, indeed, 
they may come forth with sound of trumpet, and in the eager expectancy 
of the nations, even when the ultimate result is but the ridiculus tnus. 
Otherwise, they are singularly apt to be obscure. Nay, there have beea 
cases in which journals of very considerable size and pretentions have be^ 
very, very obscure, even after three times three months of existence, and 
although backed up by all the organized resources of a learned society. 
It is, in fact, a way they have. 

But it so happens that our little work is not only an obscure periodical, 
but withal a troublesome and impertinent one ; for it has gone so far as 
io venture to criticise some of the sayings and doings of the personages 
represented by its imposing contemporaiy the Anthropological Review. 
Well, that seems a simple affai»: notliing would appear to be needed but 
to check this juvenile frowardness by a proper and dignified rebuke. This, 
however, is a narrow and superficial view of things. It is well known 
that children often utter very awkward truths, and are apt to ask questions 
which it is difficult, often impossible, to answer. To scold them in the 
presence of company, therefore, would be highly injudicious : it would but 
fix additional attention on what they had said, and perhaps lead them to 
say more. It is obvious that the proper course in such a case is to Bend 
them off at once to the obscurity of the nursery. 

Now this is just what has been done with us. The AnihrOpological 
Journal has come forth, and, lo, we are nowhere to be found in its pages ! 
Not a word even about the great controversy ; not a word as to whether 
the egg is henceforth to be broken at the " big end " or the " little end "! 
It is true we are alluded to once : a correspondent has been allowed to 
overhaul us for a special delinquency ; but we are alluded to under the 
name of "a contemporary," but who on earth would find out an 
obscure journal under such a name as that P The exception, therefore, is 
clearly the celebrated one which proves the rule. Thus dignity has been 
duly maintained, the- necessity of answering troublesome questions avoided, 
while questions and questioners have alike been left in merited obscurity. 
This is killing many birds with one masterly stroke of policy. It is 
wonderful how much a little prudence may do on an emergency : it is 
more wonderful still that some people do not oftener begin with it as well 
as ending. 
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We tertainly had not anticipated such a result as this, obviously prudent 
as it nevertheless is. We had calculated on a dreadful whipping ; but, at 
the same time, we had hoped to be immortalized by the touch of our great 
rival, as Hindu delinquents receive eternal beatitude if they happen to be 
slain by the hand of Vishnu. But, alas I no ; we are simply sent to 
Coventiy, packed off to the silence and obscurity of the nursery, treated 
with sublime contempt, utterly ignored ! 

Now it may be all very well for gems " of purest ray serene" to be con- 
tent with illuminating the dark unfathomed caves of ocean, but it is per- 
fectly plain that " the silent system" is not at all suited to the health of a 
periodical ; and, though we are sorry to be the eftfant terrible of the 
Anthropological household, we really cannot answer for ourselves while 
eondemned to so severe a punishment as this. 

It is,howev^,an ill wind that blows nobody good: though we suffer, others 
may rejoice. In this sense we are happy to be able to announce that the 
battle of the olcgie$ has at last been fought out, and that the great case of 
Anthropo versus Ethno has come to a dose. The plaintiffs have allowed 
judgment to go by default, and they are accordingly nonsuited, and con- 
demned to pay costs. Henceforth, then, it is ruled that Anthropology and 
Ethnology are but different names for one and the same science ; and though 
the former at one time meant the science of Anatomy^ and though in Ger- 
many it has long been a designation for a branch of Psychology ^ yet, these 
things notwithstanding, it is now ruled that, in her Majesty's dominions, 
and in the English language, it shall henceforth mean " the science of 
man," " the science of the whole nature of man," the science of '* the natural 
history of man," " the science of the races of man ;" in a word, ike science 
^Ethnology! 

Thus, after a period of invasion and discord extending over two years 
and eight months, there is once more peace in this important section of the 
organic world. The British Association may look out for stormy weather ; 
but Ethnology, at least, is safe. And to think that this auspicious residt 
has been brought about by the dforts of " an obscure periodical" not three 
months old \ If this be infancy and obscurity, we should like to know what 
maturity and notoriety will be 1 People talk of the infant Hercules ; but 
we beg to state that that story is a myth, while this one is a reality— one of 
which Jack the Oiant-killer himself might well be proud. 

Again, it is an ill wind which blows nobody good. We are ignored 
by the Anthropologieal Review, and therefore condemned to obscurity ; but 
therefore, also, we are secure from all attacks from this important quarter, 
whatever the pranks we may play. We may quiz, tease, pinch even ; we 
may write foolish articles, misft^^te f9</ts, blui\der ii\ (argument, even sac- 
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rifice the interests of " tmtli and science/' and all with perfect impunity ; 
while let our contemporary trip in any point, and we can be down upon 
him in a moment and revel in dissection. Giant as he is, he lies whoUy at 
our mercy. 

Well, " the Prophet be praised !" as they say in the East, once more 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. Even the killing of two birds 
with one stone may have its inconveniences ; for in this world of ours 
there seems to be no such thing as unmixed evil or unmixed good. " The 
darkest cloud has a silver lining;" the brightest, deep shadow behind. 

And, after all, giants do not appear to be such great affairs as some people 
seem to think. We have the high authority of The Reader for believing that 
" the homo giganiewt^* of past times " was not very gifted in mind." 
" Probably he was a creature full of stupid wonderment at the phenomena 
of nature, voracious," and " very easily duped." Whether the existing 
representatives of the family have improved or deteriorated is a point which 
we must leave the naturalists to settle. Perhaps the question might be 
advantageously considered in '* Section D." 



ITINERANT ANTHROPOLOGY. 

In the advertising sheet of the last number of the Anthropological 
Review there appears an announcement of a project which to many, doubt- 
less, will seem very natural and very useful, but which, assuredly, will be 
regarded by others as wholly chimerical and mischievous. 

Under the head of '* Anthropological Lecturing Club," we learn that 
" several gentlemen, interested in the progress of the science of man, and 
wishing to unite in removing the popular delusions which exist respecting 
the objects and aim of Anthropological science, have determined to offer 
their services to the various public institutions throughout the country." 

" A syllabus," we are further informed, ** is in course of preparation, 
giving full particulars ;" and in the meantime Secretaries of Mechanics' 
Institutions, &c., and gentlemen willing to take part in the undertaking, are 
invited to seek further information from the Secretary of the Club at 4, St. 
Martin's Place, W.C. 

No names are given ; we know not who is the president or chairman, 
or who are the committee, or even who is the secretary who issues the 
notice ; but as the advertisement appears in the recognised organ of the 
Anthropological Society, and is further alluded to in the text of the Eeview, 
those to whom it is addressed must necessarily consider it as a project dia* 
tinctly sanctioned and recommended by the authorities of the Society, if 
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not, indeed, placed under their direct management ; and the public will 
view the matter in the same light. 

Now the idea of removing prejudices, and of popularizing an important 
science, is not only innocent, but meritorious also. But this admission 
implies that we have a science, and that it is sufficiently advanced to be 
conveniently and advantageously presented to general audiences ; that, in 
fact, in proposing to teach we are offering a reality, and not merely filling 
up the vacuity of conscious ignorance with the inanity of illusion. 

In the case of such sciences as geology, astronomy, chemistry, natural 
lustory, botany, &c., &c., no one will dispute the advantage of dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of them by popular lectures : we know that, even 
in the hands of the most ordinary lecturers, the recognised facts and laws 
of the science will be placed before the audience ; or that, should ignorance 
or incompetence be displayed, there are abundant means at hand of detec- 
tion and remedy. 

But Anthropology is at all points an unformed science. No two inde* 
pendent investigators are agreed upon its principles, or to any considerable 
extent even upon its facts. Half a psychological, half a physical science, 
embracing questions of the deepest and of the most delicate nature ; meet- 
ing at all points prejudices and prepossessions of long standing and of 
great force, and which, therefore, colour everything with special hues ; 
and burdened, in addition, with the accumulated assumptions, crudities, 
and false knowledge of centuries of ignorance, — this science, as far as con- 
cerns agreement among its cultivators, is for the present, at all events, 
whatever it may be hereafter, a mere chaos, a howling wilderness, at the 
mercy of every wind of doctrine which prejudice or passion, or interest or 
presumptuous ignorance, or well-meaning stupidity, may let loose upon it. 
And it is on this subject that popular lecturers are invited to exercise 
their eloquence and display their learning during the coming season I 
Where this learning is- to come from, or how these gentlemen are to read 
lip for the occasion on a science without a manual, or anything to supply 
its place, we are at a loss to conceive. They cannot confront whole lite- 
ratures of controversial writings for the sake of delivering a few lectures ; 
how, then, they are to manage, without making fools of themselves or of 
their audiences, is more than we can pretend to understand. Doubtless 
they can give the opinion of this writer or that writer, and call it Anthro- 
pology ; but we hardly think this the best mode of ensuring the popular 
mind against " delusions." 

But what are these " popular delusions " " respecting the objects and 
aim of Anthropological science " which are of such gravity and urgency as 
to demand the formation of an " Anthropological Lecturing Club "p We 
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confess our profound ignorance, unless indeed the words ''Anthropological 
science " be a misprint or a synonym for Anthropological Society. We 
know, however, a great many ledmed delusiofu on the subject, which we 
should be delighted to see removed, and which we regard as very urgent 
and very grave too; but, unfortunately, we see no royal road to the 
accomplishment of such a wish. 

Viewed, then, on simply scientific grounds, we cannot but consider this 
lecturing prqject as ill-judged and mischievous, and eminently ealcolated 
to increase, instead of removing illusions, by giving a species of corporate 
sanction to teachings which, at the best, can be but matters of individual 
opinion, and which are more likely to propagate egregious errors than 
sound truths ; and we are greatly deceived if any leading scientific men — 
any scientific men, indeed, in whose judgment and knowledge of the 
subject the public have a right to feel confidence — ^will lend themselves to 
the carrying out bf so crude a project ; a project, too, put before the world 
in this muddled and half-hidden fashion, without a single name to bear its 
responsibility. 

We shoidd like to know what would be said of a Cosmological Lecturing 
Club, under the auspices of the Iloyal Society; or of a Biological Lecturing 
Club, commissioned by the Linnean Society. Let the reader imagine 
such bodies inviting mechanics' institutions and gentlemen-lecturers to 
send in their tenders for scouring the country for the removal of popular 
delusions, and the inculcation of sound doctrines on the structure of the 
universe, or the laws and origin of life ! But these projects would be 
simple and rational when compared with the one before us ; for in both 
these great sciences we have a vast body of thoroughly-established and 
well-arranged facts, together with demonstrated and systematized laws, 
which leave a large portion of each subject in light and order ; so that a 
lecturer might very well manage to dispel a multitude of illusions, and 
yet keep clear of the rocks, and shoals, and difiiculties of his topic. But 
we cannot shirk the rocks, and shoals, and difficulties of Uie Science of 
Man. They meet us everywhere. To omit disputed points in this caae 
is to leave nothing to be said. 

There is, however, a sense in which this project is intelligible. Thes^ 
lectures may popularize the word Anthropology, fix attention on the An- 
thropological Society, swell the number of its members, and promote the 
circulation of its publications. They may bring before the countiy the 
grievances of the Society, the ill-treatment of Anthropology by the Britisk 
Association, and the miserable condition of Ethnology in " Section £ ; " and 
they may induce provincial " Philosophical and Natural History Societies" to 
send to the next meeting of the Association delegates likely to support the 
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claims of the Anthropological Society, and thus perhaps give it a majority 
of votes in the General Committee, enable it to rescind the objectionable 
law passed at the last meeting, and thus finally obtain a section, or sub* 
section, or quarter section — any division whatever, so it be named 
Anthropology. 

For any or all of these purposes the present project may be well soited ; 
but, if anything like this be its aim, the fact ought to have been candidly 
put forward. If we are to have the usages of party politics introduced into 
science, let there at least be a proper understanding on the matter, and let 
the ostensible be also the real aim. 

In any case, we hold this project to be ill-judged and mischievous. 
The progress of genuine knowledge and the interests of the public are 
matters of far higher importance than any settlement that can be made of 
the points in dispute between the Anthropological Society and the British 
Association ; and we regret to see so much energy and aeal expended on 
n policy which may command a temporary success, but which must sooner 
or later entail a painful reaction. 



GAMMON AND SPINACH. 

In the advertising sheet of the Anthropological Review we are further 
presented with the prospectus of ''a new scientific periodical," under the 
extraordinary title of Gammon and 8/finach, The comic element, we are 
informed, has hitherto been rigorously excluded from the periodical litera- 
ture of science ; while yet '* the slight boundary said to exist between the 
sublime and the ridiculous is as often overstepped by the Mvant as by the 
politician, lawyer, or any other class of society." This work, therefore, 
proposes " ' to hold the mirror up to Nature* " "in the most literal sense," 
and thereby " to startle some who may behold their image reflected therein 
under an aspect hitherto unknown to themselves." We are further in- 
formed that " a full report of the meetings of the scientific societies and 
reviews of scientific books will be given." 

Gammon and Spinach ! an elegant title, certainly, for a scientific journal, 
but probably quite suitable and characteristic. We are only surprised that 
the "BoUy Polly" immemorially associated with it has not also been 
retained as, at least, a sub-title. The first Oammon and Spinach on record 
brought all connected with it to grief; and we can hardly doubt that 
Nemesis will equally pursue the present most recklessly short-sighted and 
ill-considered undertaking. 

Where the wit and humour which are to uphold the character of the 
work, from month to month and year to year, are to come from, we cannot 
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conceive ; nor where the critics are to come from who are both competent and 
willing to sit in judgment on the labours of their brethren, and make merry 
with their errors in a work of professed buffoonery. No doubt there is 
folly enough in the world in all directions, but we are not aware that wit 
and humour are equally abundant or that a sufBcient supply of them may 
be looked for in the very quarters where they are least in character. With the 
entire range of society to draw upon, Punch lias stood for years without a 
single competitor of its own rank, and, though supported by professed 
wits and humorists, is not always able to come up to the mark. 

But the present work is clearly not to be one in which, under a veil of 
pleasant and harmless humour, important truths are to be enforced or 
scientific follies smiled away. Even in its prospectus it holds out a tlireat 
which shows that its aim is not simply to laugh at follies as they may 
arise, but that it has already marked out specific individuals who are to be 
presented in an •aspect little expected by themselves. Language of this 
kind clearly bodes a scientific SatirUt, not a scientific Punch ; and a 
scientific Satirist will not be long in purchasing its experience. 

To suppose that men really entitled to criticise will lend themselves to 
a project like this is utterly ridiculous. It is one thing to indulge in in- 
cidental playfulness ; there may, too, be occasions in which even caustic 
wit becomes appropriate ; but all this is something widely different from 
entering an arena of habitual buffoonery, an iarena in which the very 
brightest names in science may constantly be at the mercy of juvenile 
impertinence and incompetence. 

Public iiimour points to this work as another of the strange projects set 
on foot by leading members of the Anthropological Society, and meant to 
forward the objects of the Society ; but surely no scientific body in this 
country would stoop so low as to give any countenance, direct or indirect, 
to a project of this kind. If, with a long list of members, with a Quarterly 
Review y a Quarterly Journal of Proccedingi, and the other facilities offered 
by its various publications — if, with all these resources, the Anthropologi- 
cal Society cannot maintain its position without the aid of a work in which 
its opponents may be anonymously lashed from month to month without 
itself incurring responsibility, then we say that the Anthropological Society 
must be a poor thing indeed, with all its pretensions. We trust its officers 
will be able indignantly to repudiate the charge which rumour has, in 
this case, brought against the Society, and we are much surprised that 
this has not been done already. 
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THE PLACE OF MAN IN THE ANIMATE SCALE. 

( Continued from page 117.) 

Detailed Evidences op the ** Initial" Character op Man 

AS A Class and Kingdom. 

§ VII. The Dermal or Protective System. 

A LARGE portion of the arrangements of zoologists are obviously natural, 
so natural, indeed, tliat in many cases they but repeat, under scientific 
names, the almost instinctive groupings of ordinary observation ; while, in 
others, they have simply corrected them in special points, while fully con- 
firming their general accuracy. In some cases, however, they have aggre- 
gated under some common term groups which popular language generally 
views as quite distinct ; and in one signal instance—the case of man— 
they have made a seriously retrograde movement ; for, without any new 
evidence, they have reversed one of the most emphatic of the popular 
decisions, and thus placed science in the broadest antagonism with the 
common-sense of mankind. However, with this single exception, the 
errors of zoology do not concern our present purpose ; there is enough of 
accuracy on all sides for the comparisons which we now propose to draw. 

A very cursory review of the distinctive characteristics of the great 
groups of the animal kingdom will be sufficient to show that each is 
clearly distinguishable from all others by numerous and marked specialities, 
not only in essential, but even in trivial attributes. If we carefully pass 
some of these in review, we shall soon perceive how widely nature has 
separated man from the group with which an imperfect science has long 
confounded him. 

Every division of the animal kingdom, amounting to the rank of a true 
VOL. I. s 
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class, has some distinctive protection from the contact of external bodies, 
and especially from the variations of temperature, to which all living 
things are subjected. The skin — the external integument of the body — 
is the common protective of all animate life ; but this skin is specially 
modified and supplemented according to requirement; and these modifi- 
cations and supplementings are special for each class. Thus, for the beast, 
the skin is covered with hair, or become^ specially thickened when the 
temperature but slightly varies, and hair would be an inconvenience ; or, 
as in the case of the whale, there is a great accumulation of sub-cutaneous 
fat, which serves to preserve the heat of the body, while in some timid 
and slow-moving animals, such as the porcupine and the armadillo, there 
is a protective covering of sharp spines or dense cuticular plates. The 
bird is subjected to greater and more sudden variations of temperature 
than the beast. From the hot ground it rises at once high into the air, 
and may even pass, in the course of a few minutes, from the blaze of sum- 
mer into the snows of winter, as constantly happens to the condor, for 
instance. But feathers protect alike from heat and cold, while they &d- 
litate progression by their admirable disposition, and by the buoyancy 
which they give to the aggregate mass of the body. 

The reptile, less sensitive to atmospheric changes, is covered with homy 
scales or plates. Cold-blooded and blunted in its sensations, changes of 
temperature cannot give it those feelings of acute pain or vivid pleasure 
which they are calculated to produce in more highly organised creatures ; 
and the main point in its case is to protect it from the injuries which 
contact with solid bodies might produce. In the case of the most sluggish 
of the class, the Chelonia, or tortoises, this is effected by a peculiar modifi- 
cation of the osseous system, as well as by a covering of those homy plates 
known as tortoise-shell. The more active reptiles, who can escape, by run- 
ning or concealment, a thousand dangers that would be fatal to more slowly- 
moving creatures, have a covering of sniall scales, or even, in the case of the 
Amphibia, a naked skin, as the insensibility of the group on the one hand, 
joined to the character of the habitat, and a considerable amount of activity, 
supply the necessary protection. 

The fish, though more active than the reptile, is also cold-blooded, and 
exists, moreover, in a medium of more equable temperature than the atmo- 
sphere, and in which there are few liabilities to iiyury beyond those created 
by the war which some groups of the class ceaselessly wage against others. 
This latter danger can only be avoided in the water by strength or fleet- 
ness, and therefore the external covering is usually slight, consisting of fine 
scales, while the movements are usually very rapid. Occasionally there is 
both large size, great strength, and a moch more solid coyering, as in the 
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case of the sharks and rays, while, in the extinct ganoids of remote geolo- 
gical epochs, the external covering was not only formed of homy plates, 
but these sometimes assumed the hardness and consistency of enamel; and 
there doubtless were adequate reasons for these contrasts to existing 
arrangements, however little they may now be apparent. 

In the invertebrate sub-ldngdom these special adaptations are seen to 
be very broadly marked when we look at the greater divisions or branches ; 
they become less prominent in the classes, owing to the smaller size 
or the lower order of life which the descending scale of being exhibits ; 
but even here we have very striking contrasts and specialities. Thus, 
among the articulate animals, the wonderful group of the Insecta presents a 
great variety of minor adaptations, while the entire tegumentary system 
is immensely intensified in the slow-moving Crustacea. In the branch 
MoUusca we are introduced to an integument of an entirely new order, 
but admirably suited to the blunter sensations, sluggish movements, or 
wholly stationary life of the greater part of these animals ; and this inte- 
gument, or rather this external coating of the general integument, varies 
strikingly in the four classes into which the group is divisible— the Cepha- 
lopoda, Gasteropoda, Conchifera, and Tunicata. 

The great division of the Badiata is too vast, and varied, and lowly to 
be at all dwelt on in so brief a review as the present. Enough has been 
said to illustrate the fact that each classic division of the animal kingdom 
has a tegumentary envelopment quite peculiar to itself in its details, 
though all are fundamentally identical in their ulterior purpose and in 
their essential character. In the lowest classes the structure is relatively 
simple, it increases in complexity as we ascend, and its several parts 
become more and more distinct and specialized according to the universal 
law of organic progress. Everywhere, too, we see that the speciality 
belonging to each class is intensified or diminished in its different groups, 
according to their peculiar requirements. Hair nearly vanishes in some of 
the Pachydermata, as in the case of the existing elephant, rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamus, while it quite vanishes in the Cetaoea; but the general 
character of the mammalian skin remains. We must not, then, expect that 
the most prominent external characteristic of a group is to be met with in 
every individual member of that group, but rather that it shall present an 
elasticity of modification suitable to varying circumstances. But we may 
expect that this elasticity shall not be discordant, that it shall not offer 
reasons for cutting off from the group these members which are deficient 
in the required speciality. We may expect that those members shall 
manifest unequivocally the other common properties of the group, and 
even intensify some of them, as a compensation for the missing peculiarity. 

s S 
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Thus there is no more danger of confounding the elephant with the bird 
or reptile than there is of so confounding the dog or sheep ; nor can the 
anatomist hesitate about the mammalian character of the whale, despite 
its absence of hau* and its fishlike aspect ; and corresponding remarks will 
be found equally q^plicable in the case of every other class. 

We have now to consider how the case stands with man. What is 
man's protection against the variations of the seasons and the rude con- 
tact of solid bodies ? It is a protection altogether unique in the animate 
world. No division of the animal kingdom shows anything in the 
remotest degree like it. It bears no relation, beyond a remote analogy, to 
the shell of the mollusc, the scales of the reptile, the feathers of the bird, 
or the hair of the beast. The most tender-skinned of all the higher 
existences — the most acutely susceptible to every variation of temperature 
— the most liable to exquisite pain from the rough contact with external 
nature — man, nevertheless, is the most admirably protected of all living 
tilings, and defies alike the blaze of the tropics and the frigid horrors of 
the polar zone. Eivalllng the bird and the insect in radiance of tint, in 
beauty and grace of form, the integuments of man have a thousand 
advantages which those of no other creature can command. The arctic 
fox assumes a warmer coat as the winter sets in, the tropical sheep takes 
hair in exchange for wool; but man at any moment can modify his 
clothing, and meet with equal comfort the wintry blast and the summer 
sun, the drenching deluge or the fury of the storm. 

Man clothes himself with the spoils of the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal ; clothes himself according to his pleasure, according to his lightest 
whim. His skin is put off or on as fancy dictates, and is hairy, or feathery, 
or scaly, silky or cottony, thin or pachydermatous, according to the exigen- 
cies of the moment. The chameleon changes not his hue more frequently 
or more rapidly than man changes his whole external covering. What 
consistency, therefore, is there in placing such a being in a group where 
everything is different, where the entire system of external protection is 
rigidly simple and almost unvarying in fixedness ? If the whale has no 
hair to keep him warm, he inhabits a medium more equable in temperature 
than the air ; he has a thick skin, an immense coating of blubber, and his 
different groups have special habitats. And if the rhinoceros is likewise 
hairless, he lives in a climate where he has to dread no cold ; he has a hide 
which will turn a bidlet, and he can therefore despise the plague of insects ; 
but the skin of man is not thus suited to requirement : he is neither aquatic 
nor tropical, but universal ; and, though his subdivisions have their spe- 
cialities of climate, and their fractional adaptabilities to those climates, 
vet the very highest portions of humanity would find existence impossible 
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ill the climates most suited to their well-being could they not call in the 
aid of artificial clothing. 

Viewed as a beast, or, more politely, as a ntammal, man is the most 
unprotected, the most abandoned, the worst correlated, as regards external 
conditions, of all known beings ; while, viewed as a member of a higher 
group, all his relations are admirably consistent. His delicately suscep- 
tible skin is in perfect relation with his mental requirements, and his 
commanding intelligence has ample resources for bringing it into full 
consistency with the external world. Separated from the beast, there is no 
living thing more obviously in harmony with general nature ; joined to the 
beast, he is a blunder and a blemish — an inconsistency which violates every 
law of arrangement and every principle of adaptation. 

But, apart from all considerations of the protective resources which his 
superior intelligence creates, man differs completely from the entire class 
of beasts in the mere character of his skin. The peculiar delicacy of the 
exteraal layer renders the entire surface of the body a most sensitive organ 
of touch. The hair of the head is quite unlike anything presented among 
beasts. Equally so is the soft and almost imperceptible down which, as a 
general riUe, is the only covering of the rest of the body, with the exception 
of the eyebrows and eyelashes, the beard, and one or two other peculiari- 
ties. In all these respects man is entirely anomalous when classed with 
the beast ; nor is there any perceptible relation between these specialities 
and the external conditions to which he is subjected. And when, besides, 
we look upon him as a first type in a new kingdom, and a type only 
partially developed, there is every reason for believing that time, instead of 
intensifying his relations to the beast, will separate him more and more 
completely from the entire animal kingdom. 

The naturalist, absorbed in a special pursuit, following a narrow track, 
and guided by confessedly imj^rfect rules of classification, is apt to look 
upon man only in his rude and savage state, and to regard all his superior 
conditions and powers as accidents produced by adventitious circum- 
stances, results of a self-culture forced on him by his very helplessness. 
But, if humanity be a growth, the savage is the representative of its 
infancy, and therefore cannot be a fit type or index of its true nature. If 
it be the law that a race must grow as well as an individual, then it is 
necessary that its early generations should be more immediately under the 
protection of the common mother than those which are more advanced. 
Hence we find that the physical provision is far more complete in the case 
of the savage than it is in that of the civilized man. The savage is more 
restricted in locality, blunter in his sensations, coarser in his tastes, more 
limited in his wants, and feebler in his intellect. His general condition is 
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but a few stages higher than that of the beast ; but, nevertheless, when we 
look below the surface, we can easily see that he is the embiyo of a great 
futurity, the possessor of powers which, however rudimentary and dim in 
his case, are ultimately to raise his race to a great and unquestioiiable 
pre-eminence. 

The condition and wants of a human infant in the womb can be little, 
if at all, superior to those of an unborn calf or puppy, and yet the human 
infant is none the less a vastly superior being. If, then, the savage be 
simply the foetal condition of humanity, as everything shows him to be, 
his present lowliness is no evidence whatever of his close connection with 
the animal. It is the universal law of life that all growth shall commence 
far down, in obscurity and feebleness, and in a simplicity which almost 
reaches sameness, and yet every germ has its own unalterable stamp, so 
that structures which commence almost as identities may ultimately diverge 
into the widest extremes. 

It is not enough for us, then, to look at mere appearances, still less is it 
legitimate to narrow our views within certain aspects of the question. It 
is time to perceive that, if man, within the brief period of his existence, has 
developed to the vast extent which separates the higher ranges of civilized 
from the lower ranks of savage life, while types which have been on the 
earth a thousand times or ten thousand times as long have shown nothing 
at all approaching to this progress, — it is time for us to perceive that, if 
man has thus advanced, it is because he has the germ of this progress, 
while, if all others have remained comparatively stationary, it is because 
they have no such germ, no such power of advancement. 

The animal commences its existence as unconsciously as the plant, but 
as it advances in growth it opens out into perceptive life, while the plant 
continues unimpressible as before. Man begins his existence in the same 
lowly manner as the animal, but as the stream of generations rolls on he 
emerges into higher and higher states of being with a rapidity and to an 
extent which show him to belong to a new order of existences. Viewed 
as an animal, and above all as beast, he is at all points anomalous. Con- 
sidered as a man, as a new type of being, he enters into the iull 
consistency of universal nature. 

5 VIIT. Organs of Prehension and Locomotion. 

All the higher animals possess some means of prehension and locomo- 
tion, and these, in their details, are spe<;inl to each class, varying even with 
the muior groups of each dass. Progression, in the class of beasts, is 
usually accomplished by means of four extremities or legs, which produce 
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the moyements of walking, running, leaping, swimming, and, in the case 
of the bats, of flying also. Prehension is accomplished in various ways, either 
by means of the anterior extremities, by means of both anterior and pos- 
terior extremities, by means of the teeth, of the tail, and even by an 
elongation of the nasal apparatus. In the class of birds the anterior 
extremities and the tail are exclusively devoted to locomotion, in the 
operation of flying; "while walking, running, leaping, and swimming are 
accomplished by the posterior extremities ; and these also, in conjunction 
with the beak, discharge the function of prehension. The reptile is in 
relation with the beast, rather than the bird, in its means of locomotion and 
prehension, while the fish is entirely special, substituting fins for legs, and 
having no prehensile organ but the mouth. The insect is very elabo- 
rately provided for in both respects, and even the mollusc is in many cases 
on a higher level than the fish. We need not occupy time by speaking of 
still lower groups, as the bearing of the argument will be abundantly 
evident from what will be said in reference to the higher classes. 

It may be laid down as a fundamental law of vital mechanism that the 
specialization of functions and structures is, all other things being equal, 
in strict relation with the rank of an organism. The higher the organism 
the more distinct in purpose are its various subordinate structures ; and 
therefore to find, without any sacrifice in other respects, a structure ex- 
clusively reserved in one group for a special purpose, while its equivalent 
in another group serves two or more purposes, is ipso facto evidence of 
the intrinsic superiority of the former group, if not in all respects, at all 
events, in many, and those important ones. 

When, however, the exclusive adaptation of a structure to a special pur- 
pose leaves some other- important purpose wholly or imperfectly attended 
to, then, of course, such a separate use will not be a sign of higher rank, 
but, on the contrary, will be found to result from an imperfect development 
of the structure itself. The limbs of a ruminant and pachyderm are 
wholly devoted to support and locomotion ; but not because they have been 
especially adapted for a more perfect attainment of those objects, but sim- 
ply because they present a degradation of type which limits their appli- 
cability. Therefore a clawed beast is, ceteris paribus, superior to a hoofed 
beast, if not in absolute volume of power, at all events in diversity of func- 
tions and relative intellectuality. And thus we see^that, when Nature 
gives to a pachyderm an imusual amount of intelligence, as she does to the 
elephant, she also gives a special power of prehension to meet the require- 
ments of that intelligence. 

If, now, we turn to man, we find that he entirely diff'ers from the 
beast in his means of locomotion and prehension. He is a biped, not a 
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quadraped ; exclusively a biped. His foot is neither a claw, a paw, nor. 
a hoof ; it is a new adaptation of the previously existing elements, and 
one which separates him broadly from every other animal, not by the mere 
fact of shape or size, not by the considerations which are apt to move 
the mere mechanical observer, but by the relation which these structural 
diversities bear to mental purposes. This character of a biped ia not a 
deterioration, but an advance ; it demands no sacriiice, entails no incom- 
pleteness ; on the contrary, it is in every way a gain. No animal 
stands more firmly or walks more securely than man. None can assume 
with ease and grace a greater variety of postures; and no structure offers ao 
many facilities for repose. So perfect is' the human foot for all purposes 
of support and locomotion, that the hand can be exclusively devoted to 
prehension ; nor is this simply a possibility : it is the necessity of the case. 
The hand is exclusively formed for prehension, quite unfit for walking, and 
no animal but man hat a hand. It is an abuse of terms to call the monk^ 
four-handed ; he is four-footed — ^four-pawed ; his feet are generalized so as 
to serve both for prehension and locomotion ; and, as generalized, they are 
inferior in both aspects. I do not of course mean that they are not per- 
fect organs as far as concern the purposes of the monkey ; but in the 
absolute sense they are inferior structures from the very fact of their being 
mixed structures. It is quite true that, as prehension is a higher function 
than locomotion, the foot of a monkey is, in a certain sense, a higher organ 
than the foot of a man ; but then, again, the human foot is more perfect as a 
foot by the very fact of its having to make no sacrifice of its fitne^ in this 
respect in order to meet some other requirements. 

In viewing the so-called hand of a monkey as a prehensile organ, the 
important fact has been overlooked that prehension with this animal 
means locomotion^ and rarely anything else. The monkey is an arboreal 
animal ; the ground is an accident to him ; the branches of the forest are 
his terra firma, and Nature has given him limbs and feet exactly suited 
to his habitat, just as she has given them to the camel, to the elephant, to 
the whale, to the sloth, and to every other beast, without exception. The 
object of a hand is prehension, irrespective qf locomotion ; but the monkey 
no more needs prehension in this sense than fifty other animals. He has 
no more need of a hand special than a squirrel, a cat, or a parrot has. He 
requires to seize his food or his antagonist just as the tiger does, but there 
is no purpose of his existence that requires a hand in any such senses as a man 
requires one. Wherever' Nature gives a structure, we always see that there is a 
necessity for it, and a necessity imperative in proportion to the speciality of 
the structure. In the only case in which she has given a real hand, we see 
that the gift was indispensable ; without a hand man would be an abortion ; 
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he would possess powers wbicU could have no adequate expression, and 
which, nevertheless, would ceaselessly stniggle for expression, and there- 
fore be a constant source of vain longings and tantalizing efforts. But 
what special powers can the monkey lay claim to, in order to justify his 
possession of a true hand? He has no higher order of life than most 
other beasts ; he is not nobler than the dog or cat, cr even so noble ; he is 
not more prudent than the elephant, more sagacious than the shepherd's 
dog, and even in his special attribute of mimicry he is beaten by the parrot 
and the mocking-bird. He has no constructive powers, he needs no deli- 
cate handling of minute objects, and he has no thoughts which demand 
perpetuation in graphic or pictorial formi ; why, then, should he have a 
structure which has no meaning apart from considerations like these? 
What he wants is a graspiny foot — a foot that shall enable him to 
stand, to walk, to run, to leap, and to swing amid the branches of the 
forest, and, when needed, to tread the ground with reasonable comfort, 
speed, and safety ; and tliis is precisely what Nature has given him. She 
has fitted him for his special place antl character, just as she has fitted the 
camel, the whale, the seal, tlie otter, tlie bsaver, the bat, and, above all, 
the sloth. She has specially modified his extremities as she has modified 
theirs, and all for the self-same object — ^locomotion. How, then, are we 
justified in saying that a monkey has hands, while we refuse to say that a 
sloth or squirrel has hands, or a whale fins ? 

It wonld not, indeed, matter in the slightest degree whether we used the 
term hand or foot in this case, provided we regarded the word as simply 
technical, and drew no ulterior inference from it ; but it matters vei-y much 
when the term and the resemblance it indicates are assumed to be evidence 
of a near relationship between this so-called handed beast and a being of 
an entirely other order, who possesses the speciality of a hand truly and 
exclusively such. It then becomes necessary to look beneath the surface 
and see whether the two forms have really the same import and applica- 
tion. When we do this we find that the hand of man no more supplies 
the place of a foot than his elbows or knees do, while the so-called hand of 
a monkey is constantly used as a foot, and rarely as anything else. 

An arboreal life, conjoined with extreme activity,'great relative strength, 
and a considerable amount of intelligence, requires, in the case of this 
animal, instruments of prehension of a high order, in all that concerns 
large and solid objects. He has therefore what is called an opposable 
thumb on both posterior and anterior extremities ; and furthermore, as 
the nature of his movements keeps his body in a great mciisure in a semi- 
erect position, thus throwing t'.ie principal weight on the hind limbs, these 
assume more of the character of true legs and feet than the anterior 
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members. Bat all these adaptations are totality irrespective of anj 
saperior intelligence; their main purpose is locomotion, and therefore 
they are, in every true sense, varieties of the foot, and not approximations 
to the hand. In fact, these structural resemblances between the human 
and simial types no more make the monkey a partial man or man a 
partial monkey than eyes or ears make man a partial beast, or than his 
thighs make him a partial bird. It is intrinsic nature, it is ultimate pur- 
pose, it is character of mind, which makes the difference between animid 
and animal, group and group ; and here all must acknowledge a de facto 
gulf, deep and vast, between man and the inferior world. 

Man, then, is the only animal that has a genuine hand, the only animal 
that needs one ; and the myriad purposes to which he applies it are ample 
evidence of its necessity to him. He thus differs in a most important 
respect from every other animal group. He is as much specialized as a 
class by his anterior members as the bird is. The hand is as clear an 
index of his entire nature as the wing is of that of the bird. Thus, even 
by external peculiarities, by his skin, his hair, his feet, and his hands, he 
justifies the claims set forth by his intrinsic nature, and merits the distinc- 
tion of initiating a new and superior order of existences, even if we confine, 
for a moment, his pretensions within the limits of a class. 

The locomotion of animals has two main objects — safety and the pursuit 
of happiness. In this respect the fleetest is the most gifled, if speed 
entails no sacrifice. It evidently does so iu the case of many animals, but 
not so in that of man. Fleeter than the fleetest bird, man flies with the 
speed of the whirlwind ; and yet his wing droops not from fatigue. He 
bends nature to his purposes, and creates for himself new organs, new 
limbs ; and these he assiunes or lays aside at pleasure. Taming the horse 
and the camel, he speeds over desert and plain with almost bird-like 
rapidity ; seated in his ship, he cleaves the waters with a strength and 
speed which dwarf into pigmy efforts the fiercest struggles of the wounded 
whale ; or, stepping into his aerial car, he pierces the clouds and mounts 
into dreary solitudes, into which even the condor will not follow him. 
But, not coutent with all this, he seeks to annihilate time and space, if not 
for his body, at least for his mind, and almost literally fulfils the aim. 
The very lightnings of heaven, which touch other animals only to destroy, 
have become tamed in his hands, and do his daily bidding with an obe- 
dience more pliant than that yielded even by his faithful horse or dog. 
Are not these things sufficient to justify his separation from the group of 
beasts ? 

So far for action. As regards passive safety, no animal is so amply 
provided for. Shoes shield his feet from the asperities of the ground ; 
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clothes protect his body from cold, from heat, from rain, ^ve a new 
charm to that which is intrinsically beautiful, and render sacred that 
which the mind seeks to conceal; and what clothing wiU not accom- 
plish the house supplies. There man is secure from every inclemency of the 
seasons, and from every foe but those of his own race. The hide of the 
rhinoceros, and the shell of the tortoise, are but as gossamers when com- 
pared with the wall of rock which he can there interpose betwen himself 
and his foes. 

As regards active safety, the contrast is precisely the same. No living 
thing is so terrible to his foes. Without horns, or claws, or hoofs, or 
biting tooth, or lacerating beak ; with delicate hands, tender feet, weak 
nails, and a naked and acutely sensitive skin, man, nevertheless, walks the 
earth a king, and lays prostrate every living thing that dares to contest 
his superiority. If his club fails, he seizes his sword ; if this will not do, 
he bends his bow, and strikes his victim in its most rapid flight. If even 
this be insufficient, he levels the long-reaching and deadly rifle ; and then, 
towering in destructive might above the entire animal world, and meeting 
an adequate foe only in his own race, he shakes earth and heaven with 
the thunder of his artillery. And this is the being whom we are to bring 
down to the proximate level of the ape! And these are the things to which 
we are to shut our eyes, in order that we may be men of facts ! 

As regards food, the distinctions of class are less marked. The food of 
all animals is fundamentally the same, and even as regards its two main 
divisions of animal and vegetable, there is no class in which both is not 
consumed by one or other of its sections. Yet even here man is pre-emi- 
nently peculiar. He is the only animal that needs, or uses, except by 
accident, artificially prepared food. And he does need this. In his higher 
conditions as a civilized being, it is his habitual and appropriate nourish- 
ment. He needs flesh, and, except in some of his lowest and grossest 
conditions, he cannot possibly eat this raw. His teeth are not strong 
enough to tear and masticate it, Ms appetite revolts from it : it' is in 
every way unfit for him until its qualities have been seriously modified by 
artificial preparation. Even unprepared vegetables are only in certain cases 
suited to his wants, and could not supply him with adequate nourishment. 
But, as soon as he brings the art of cookery to bear, he creates an amount 
and variety of food which places him at the same immeasurable distance 
above all other animals that his previous attributes have placed him. 

§ IX. Slow Development of Man. 

Next to the preservation of individual existence, the most important 
function of animal life is the production of offspring; and for this function 
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Nature has made the most ample, varied, and admirable provisions ; and, 
in the case of the insect, these are often wonderfully elaborate and well 
suited to the remarkable intelligence of the^e seemingly insignificant 
creatures. With the fish, which, though a very important group, in a 
physical sense, has a form of life far more lowly than the insect, matters 
are very simple. The ova are first shed, than impregnated, and subse- 
quently left to the care of Nature. The reptile is much less at the mercy 
of circumstances, and the oftspriug of the bird and beast are amply pro- 
tected, both by structural arraugements and parental tenderness. 

With some exceptions in the case of the insect, every animal below the 
beast reaches, we believe, tlie period of puberty within the space of a year, 
even when the duration of life extends to many years. With the beast, 
adult age is reached in from a few weeks' time to three or four years, and 
the animal is able to help itself to a greater or less extent in the course of 
a few days or of a few weeks, according to its order. 

With man, however, a new condition of things presents itself. Net 
only is fcetal life long, extending to some nine or ten months ; but, r.t 
birth, the infant is so little advanced in development, that nothing but the 
most tender and watchful parental solicitude couhl bring it safely through 
the dangers of its long infancy. For nearly a year it is unable to walk, 
or even to stand ; for two or three years its step has little firmness. 
Twelve, fourt^n, or even sixteen years, may elapse before the approach of 
puberty, and eighteen, twenty, or more, before its completion ; and even 
then the character is unformed, the mind is but a promise, and thirty, 
forty, even fifty years may pass before we have the complete man. Nay, 
there are some portions of humanity in whom meutal progress is not 
arrested even then ; men in whom actual old age must show itself before 
some of the higher feelings reach their full maturity. 

And why this tardy development ? Are the vital processes slower in 
man than in the beast? Do tlic elephant and rhinoceros develop in 
briefer times the nucleated globules of which their tissues are formed ? 
There is not, that we are aware of, the shadow of a reason for answering 
in the affirmative. It must, then, be became tJiere U more work to be done — 
more to be built up — in the one case than in the other. It is evident, 
indeed, that the mental organism must be far more elaborate in structure 
than the other tissues of the body, since, though growing from the begin- 
ning, it is so late in reaching maturity. No doubt there are here partial 
arrests of progress, structures which are delayed in their growth until due 
preparation is ninde for them by the maturity, or proximate maturity, of 
other structures ; but this is still saving that, when the aggregate progress 
is slow, the aggregate structure is high and complex, and the aggregate 
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amount of work great. If the human structure differed so little from that 
of the beast as certain theories imply, and as many of the advocates of 
those theories so emphatically assert, why is it so slow in reaching adult 
age ? and why, afterwards, does its mental portion, as indicated by increase 
in power, still continue to advance during so many years longer ? 

But there is nothing to indicate slowness in the vital processes of man. 
He is not so generally mobile as the dog or monkey, or as some of the 
smaller rodentia, but he is more so than the generality of beasts ; nor is 
any beast more vivid, flesh -like, or electric when occasion requires ; why, 
then, this slow growth if it be not that he has afar more complex organism 
than any other terrestrial existence ? If a cow can reach in ten months, 
and an elephant in twelve months, a physical status which a man cannot 
reach in less than three or four years from conception, there surely must 
be a physical re&son for this difference. It is clearly not a question of ag- 
gregate size ; for the cow and the elephant have by far the larger mass of 
material. It is equally plain that it is not one of more rapid vital 
action, for man is by far the moi*e active animal ; and, as activity means 
rapid expenditure and coiTcspondingly rapid supply, these conditions can 
only be met by correspondingly rapid formation, and this means con'espond- 
ing rapidity in the processes of digestion, secretion, circuLition, respiration, 
nutrition, repair, &c., &c. — in fact, corresponding rapidity of growth. 
If we look down the animate chain we everywhere see tliat rapidity of 
development means, in the long run, simplicity of structure. If the bird 
develops more rapidly than the beast, it is not only a more mobile animal^ 
group for group, and a smaller one, but has also a less elaborate cerebral 
structure. The reptile and fish have still smaller and simpler brains ; the 
insect, though so gifted, has a cerebral structure which, comparatively 
speaking, must be very simple indeed, though it is obviously very 
efficient.^ 

^ Complexity of structure does not, in fact, always and necessarily mean 
superiority under every point of view, for a simple lever may lift a weight as 
efficiently as a combination of wheel- work. But the wheel-work implies that the 
act of lifting must be performed under a higher range of circumstances than 
simple leverage can meet. The structure of the insect would be utterly unsuit- 
able to the large masses of matter required in the case of the mammalia. Hence 
the necessity of an internal skeleton for the latter ; and, this granted, muscles, 
nerves, blood-vessels, &c., must be proportionally large, numerous, and complex ; 
and there must also be a coiTcsponding size and complexity in the cerebral organs, 
which are to move and regulate this elaborate scheme. But it is conceivable that 
all this may exist witliout either greater or more varied primary powers than 
those possessed by the insect, which, having a limited and simple sphere of action, 
is able to work with simpler appliances. This, I believe, is the true explanation 
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And thus organisation progressively simplifies as we ilescend, and 
rapidity of growth progressively increases, until we at last reacli careatures 
whose total lives are but days or hours. Slowness of growth, then, is an 
unequivocal index of complexity of structure, certain allowances being 
made for size and general mobility; and therefore, when we come to 
ftPimnU £Eur larger and slower than man, which nevertheless reach maturity 
with far greater rapidity, it is plain that they do so because they are less 
highly organised, because they have a less complex structure in one respect 
or other. And yet, in the presence of all these great facts, naturalists 
persist in talking of man as if his physical structure were that of a beast : 
not more complex in anything worth mentioning than that of a oow, an 
elephant, or an ape I L. Bubks. 

{Ih be continued*) 
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The Greek fable of the combat of Hercules with the many-headed 
Hydra has been explained as an allegory representing the extirpation of 
human error by Divine knowledge. The Greek demi-god fbund by ex- 
perience that the simple excision of a Hydraic head merely caused the 
reproduction of a numerous offspring of like nature, sprung firom the 
blood of the amputated original. Hence he was obliged to resort to the 
use of the actual cautery, and to quench in fire the reproducing blood of 
the slaughtered monster. So it is with some ethnologists, anthropologists, 
and archaeologists. We have no wish to make a martyr of the Reverend 
Samuel Lysons, MA. and E.S.A., or to recommend that he should figure 
in an auto-da-fej clothed in a cap and robe covered with figures of ancient 
druids, of sprigs of mistletoe, of cromlechs and dolmens. Nothing short 
of some such awful example will, however, prevent the constantly-recurring 
publication of ponderous volumes in which the Hebrew, FhoBuician, or 

of the wonderful and varied instincts of snch minute and simply oi^ganised 
creatures as the ant and the termite ; and it also shows us how some elementaiy 
sensations are possible, even to 8u5h microscopic beings as rotifera and infosoria. 

^ Our BrUisk Ancestors : Who and What Were Theyf An Inquiry serving to 
elucidate the Traditional History of the Early Britons, by means of Recent Excava- 
tions, Etymology, Remnants of Religious Worship, Inscriptions, Craniology, and 
Fragmentary Collateral History. By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.S.A., Ac. 
Oxford and London : J. H. and J. Parker, 1865. 
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Hindoo origin of our so-called '* Britisli ancestors " is proclaimed with a 
pertinacious indifference to evidence, and a supreme contempt for all that has 
been acquired during the last fifty years in the way of philological learning. 
To attempt anything like a critical examination of the work before us would 
be perfectly idle. Mr. Lysons belongs to a class of writers who defy criticism. 
Living in an ideal world of their own, and complacently following the 
path traced out d priori by their own imaginations, they calmly ignore all 
results of investigation by others which might, if permitted to obtrude 
upon their charmed circle, raise doubts or difficulties fatiguing to combat 
or impossible to overcome. In the matter of etymology their course, 
when left to themsdvee, is easy and pleasant. Coincidence of sound is 
their guide, philosopher, and Mend ; and certainly, of late yearSj no dis^- 
ciple of the doctrine has more devotedly followed that simple due through 
the labyrinth of lost history than Mr. Lysons. 

No doubt the question proposed by Mr. Lysons, "Who were our 
British ancestors ?" is a very interesting one, and well worthy the trouble 
of investigation, if, indeed, there are any materials on which to found the 
inquiry. At first sight those materials appear to be sufficiently abundant, 
and to consist of two kinds — ^monumental and philological ; the former, 
the mounds, tiunuli, and their contents, the stone circles, standing stones, 
and cromlechs — the latter, the names of places and persons, particularly of 
places ; and it is to the philological branch of the inquiry that Mr. Lysons 
has chiefly directed his attention. 

The author was led, he informs us, to the present inquiry by what 
seemed to him " the -remarkable coincidence tliat the names by which the 
British tumuU (at the investigation of many of which he has assisted) are 
still popularly called, are for the most part the titles little, if at all, cor- 
rupted by the lapse of ages, of the divinities worshipped in the ancient 
mythologies of Canaan, Chaldea, Babylonia, and Assyria, those cradles of 
the human race, such as we find them recorded in Scripture, and treated of 
at large in the interesting essays and notes on the Assyrian and Babylonian 
Pantheon appended to B^wlinson's translation of Herodotus. Finding, 
therefore, a certain similarity of language and of religion, the conclusion 
seemed inevitable that there must also be some ethnological affinity between 
peoples so circumstanced." 

It is especially to these people to whom is to be attributed the erection 
of those sepulchral tumuli in Britain which yield on examination no trace 
of metal, and whose constructors have been supposed (in Mr. Lysons' 
opinion, erroneously) to have been in possession of instruments and 
weapons only of flint, or stone, or bone. In other words, the inhabitants 
of Britain during the so-called stone period were of Hebrew origin. 
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" It is not a little remaikable that every long-baiTOW in this county 
(Gloucestershire) of which 1 have l)epn able to ascertain the popular name, 
Btill retains an appellation identifying it with the worship of the sun or 
the moon, under its various phases and attributes, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
or a very near cognate language, such as that of the British must evidently 
have been," p. 151. If these statements are well founded, and can be 
borne out by reasonable evidence, they open to us a very important chapter 
in British Ethnology. Wc get possession of the ethnic affinities of the 
builders of the sepulchral tumuli of Britain, containing flint weapons only, 
and distinguished by the absence of metal, either bronze or iron, and have 
presented to us the means of constructing, to a considerable extent, the 
representatives of the language, the religion, the manners and customs of 
this ancient people. There is certainly one difficulty which presents itself 
at the outset, and which, to some, might at first sight appear a formidable 
obstacle. " The religion of the Britons," says Mr. Lysons, " appears to 
have been very much the same as that professed by the inhabitants of 
Palestine at the earliest |)eriod of its history ; in short, that which may be 
called the patriarchal or pre-patriarchal religion ; that which gradually de- 
generated from the worship of the one true God, during the interval of time 
between Noah and Abraham ; that against which Joshua warned the chil- 
dren of Israel, and which appears to have been adopted by Abraham him- 
self before his call, when he received a special revelation of the true 
religion from God himself." In short, the worship principally of the sun, 
the moon, and the heavenly hosts, under different aspects and with different 
attributes. 

Now a people who migrated fi*om Canaan or Babylonia to the British 
Isles, bringing|with them the worship of the celestial bodies, and perpetuat- 
ing by their monuments the names of those deities, £1, Baal, Bal, Ashur, 
Dag, &c., must have belonged to that race of men who spoke some dialect 
of the languages to which the name of Semitic has been applied — must, in 
fact, to use the language of our author, have been the descendants of 
Shem. On this point he is troubled by no doubts. " We gather," he 
says, '* from the names attaching to the British monuments still remaining 
among us, when divested of modem corruptions, that there is a strong 
affinity between these British names and that language of which Hebrew 
is the original or one of its earliest offshoots, and that, therefore, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, or some other very near cognate, must have been the language of the 
first inhabitants of this island," p. 93. We fear that the manipulation 
which these British names undergo in the process of divesting them of 
modem eormption is in many instances a very Hebraizing process. 

But the same revelation which relates the history and settlements of 
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the Semitic race declares also that the isles of the Gentiles, by which Mr. 
Lysons understands, among others, the British Isles, were peopled by the 
descendants of Japhet. In fact, the great ckeval de bataille of Mr. Lysons 
and his predecessors in the same etymological school is the peopling of 
Europe by the descendants of Gomer, the son -of Japhet. 

Mr. Lysons confesses " that, were it not for the universal tradition 
which assigns our descent to Japhet, he would have been rather inclined 
to attribute to the British Celts a Semitic origin, both on account of the 
relics of worship which we find in Britain, and also on account of the lan- 
guage, the traces of which we find still attaching to the names of those 
places where they carried on their i-eligious ceremonies." 

That is to say, there is a difliculty in considering them to be the de- 
scendants of Japhet, because their language and religion were both Semitic. 
That difficulty is overcome by the consideration that " the religion pro- 
fessed by our British ancestors was the universal deflection from the only 
true worship, and that the language which we trace as handed down to us 
in the names of places, still retained, was the language at one period pretty 
well common to the world." How that view is to be reconciled with the 
Trojan-Assyrian theory, presently to be noticed, we do not profess to 
understand. 

The proofs offered by Mr. Lysons in support of his views are certainly 
remarkable in character and abundant in quantity. He has given a list of 
no less than 225 authors whose works he has consulted on the questions 
mooted in his Inquiry. A most copious and heterogeneous list it is : 
Orpheus, Ovid, Virgil, and Hesychius, Todd's Johnson's Dictionary 
and Ellis's Polynesian Besearches, Berosus and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Milton's Paradise Lost, St. Chrysostom and 
the Rev. E. Duke, lamblicus de Mysteriis and Davies' Celtic Druids. It 
js unnecessary to say that Mr. Lysons is a firm believer in the Druids. 
•* Whatever errors may have gradually crept into the worship of the 
Britons, there are good reasons for believing that the Druids were a wise, 
thoughtful, and religious race," who have been much belied in the matter 
of human sacrifices and others. It is clear that they were not idolaters, 
since no images or idols of any kind have ever been found in any sepul- 
chral barrow of the ancient Britons. 

To return to Mr. Lysons' proofs. Mr. Lysons is a staunch advocate of 
the monogenic view of ethnology — the descent of all races of men from 
one pair of original ancestors. He says, that all mankind had a common 
orij^in seems evident from this fact — viz., that of a common Fall, which 
argues a common redemption — and cites many portions of the apostolic 
writings in proof of this view. "We d« not mention this in any disparagc- 

VOL. I. T 
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Rient of tbc line of argument adopted by Mr. Lysons on this disputed point 
in ethnology ; for every man must walk by such lights as may be given to 
him, and cannot do better than abide by that which he may conscien- 
tiously believe to be the truth. We notice them to show the mental condi- 
tions under which this inquiry has been undertaken. Starting with the 
presumption as a fact that " of one blood God hath made all nations of 
men to dwell upon the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed and the bounds of their habitation," he proceeds to 
investigate the question as to which branch of the great human £unily our 
British ancestors belong, their progress or retrogression in matters of 
religion and civilization at various epochs, the place whence, and the pro- 
bable times when, they came into this country. The nature of the ground- 
work and principal foundation on which the whole investigation has beai 
made to rest in the work before us may be gathered from the following 
portion of the introduction : — " It is not my object to touch upon the 
religious part of the question more than is absolutely necessary ; but, in 
giving a sketch of the probable history of our British ancestors, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the history of histories, the only history which pretends 
to give a rational account of men's origin and the first peopling of the world, 
for an inquiry as to which branch of the human family we belong to, who 
and what we were, and what reasons there may be for our conclusions." — 
Introduct. p. vii. This is, no doubt, a very proper intention to set out 
with ; but we shall find, as we proceed, that Mr. Lysons pays but little 
heed to the history of histories, and plays fast and loose with Shem and 
Japhet, in a manner calculated to excite grave doubts as to the genuine 
orthodoxy of his opinions. 

Not content with the authority of Moses, he also cites that of the early 
writers of Christian times, usually cited in such cases, to prove the first 
colonization of Europe by the descendants of Japhet. He does not seem 
to perceive that all these writers are merely repeating in other words the 
statements contained in the Hebrew Scriptures. What additional weight 
do the statements of Josephus, St. Chrysostom, Theophilus Antiochanus, 
or Clemens Alexandrinus give to the original statement in the Book of 
Genesis ? Is it to be supposed that they knew any more about the matter 
than Moses did ? Sift them as we may, we get nothing more out of these 
pious and voluminous writers than the old story of Gomer, Gomerians, 
Cimmerians, Cimbri, Galatians, and Gauls — a whole library of conjectural 
history created from the few vague and imcertain words of the Hebrew 
text. 

The same total want of the power to appreciate the value of evidence 
appears in our author's reference to the non-Christian Writers. " Diodorus 
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Siculus says that in his day the aborigines still inhabited these islands ; so 
that, whatever their origin may have been^ the same race woe inhabiting this 
country in the fir et century of the Christian era^^^ p. 17. We may 
reasonably believe that Diodorus Siculus was altogether ignorant of the 
origin of the aborigines, whatever that may mean, or whatever it may have 
been. 

It is necessary to repeat that by " our British ancestors " and 
''the first inhabitants of Britain," "this primitive people" whose lan- 
guage was Hebrew or a cognate tongue, Mr. Lysons always, throughout 
his Inquiry, means that people whose remains are found in the non-metalli- 
ferous tumuli of Britain, especially that class of tumuli called, from their 
shape, long-barrows. It is necessary to bear this in mind, in order to 
appreciate the very remarkable line of argument by which the author' 
seeks to establish his views of the origin and relations of these earliest 
inhabitants of Britain. 

These people of the age of the non-metalliferous tumuli were not by any 
means the mere destitute savages which some writers have represented them 
to have been ; for, as far as we can understand Mr. Lysons, the first peopling 
of the island of Britain took place shortly after the taking of Troy, or in the 
twelfth century B.C. He seems to favour the theory, probably popular as 
far back as the time of the Eoman occupation of Britain, and repeated by 
Nennius, GeoflFrey of Monmouth, and all the older historians, that 
the first inhabitants were of Trojan origin, who, after the capture of their 
city, flying from the wrath of the Greeks, succeeded in reaching the 
sheltering shores of Gaul and Britain. Mr. Lysons is not quite clear 
about the Trojans, because he thinks " we ought to inquire who were the 
Trojans who were engaged in that celebrated war. The learned Bochart 
thinks that Lesser Phrygia, of which Troy was the capital, was peopled by 
Ashkenaz, Gomer's eldest son, because names of men and places in that 
country retained the commemoration of their founder ; and, although this 
fact does not settle^ so intricate a question, yet, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, it gives considerable colour to the suggestion," p. 15. But, 
in the next page, our author seems rather to favour the notion that these 
first Britons were not so much Trojans as Assyrians ; for he observes that 
"we meet also with this interesting historical fragment. Diodorus, 
quoting from Ctesias, tells us that * Teutamon (the twenty-sixth king of 
Assyria after Ninus), who reigned about the time of the siege of Troy, 
sent a considerable number of men to help the Trojans, under the com- 
mand of Memnon, son of Tithonus.' Is it not in every way consistent 
with such a statement that, aft^r the unsuccessful termination of theip 

1 The italics, in this and other passages quoted, are our own. 
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expedition, these auxiliaries should have wandered £uther in aeardi of 
other settlements and conquests; and ii there any improbabilUy in tie 
euggestion that these rovers may have been our first colonists, when 
we find a tradition long existing, and when we find the same language 
and religion, as I hope to show as I proceed, prevailing both in Britain 
and in Assyria and its conterminal countries?" p. 16. As Mr. Lysons 
attributes to these colonists, whether Trojans or Assyrians — "Tros Tyriusvc 
mihi nullo discrimine habetur" — the constniction of the long-barrows, 
he has to account for the total absence of objects of art, instruments of 
domestic use, or weapons of war fabricated from metal, in the sepulchres 
of a people who undoubtedly left the waUs of Troy armed in panoply of 
brass, and accustomed to the use of metal as well in the chariot as the 
])lough. The fact that in many instances implements of stone and flint 
have been found intermingled with implements of brass and even of iron 
is used by Mr. Lysons as an argument to discredit the division, perhaps 
too sharply pronounced by some archsBologists, of the prehistoric ages into 
those of stone, of brass, and of iron. But he inquires still further if we 
ought to hold that there ever was a time when the use of metals was 
unkuown. " We certainly read," he says, ** in Genesis iv. 22, tliat Tubal 
Cain, who must have been as much as two, or perhaps three, hundred 
years contemporniy with Adam, was ' an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron.' It is not even said that he was ' the father of these,' 
i.e.y the originator, as Jabel and Jubal are called, of their discoveries, but 
* an instructor.' If, therefore, there ever was a period when stone or flint 
implements only prevailed in the world, it must have been in the first six 
or seven centuries before the era of Tubal Cain. But then what becomes 
of the two distinct bronze and iron ages of which modem theorists speak ? 
We find Tubal Cain using both simultaneously," p. 11. 

We have thought it necessary to present these views in the author's own 
words, lest we might unintentionally misrepresent an argument which 
aims at explaining the phenomena presented by the oldest sepulchral 
mounds of Britain by aid of the fourth chapter of Genesis. The reason 
why flint or stone implements, and not metallic ones, are found in those 
barrows appears to be, that the former " entered into all operations of a 
religious or superstitious character among those primitive peoples, and 
thus, as in the case with Joshua, it seems to have been the custom to 
bury with them these evidences of the most remarkable transactions of 
their lives, especially perhaps those implements which were used at the 
last crowning scene — their inhumation. Parkhui*st, Ihb, Lex.^ shows that 
flints were used as surgical instruments to a late period. Every circum- 
stance connected with these long-barrows seems to point to Baal 
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worship," p. 1 51. It would have seemed to be impossible that any one who 
had examined any large collection of stone and flint instruments from sepul- 
chral barrows should have come to the conclusion that their owners and 
manufacturers could have been in possession of instruments of metal, or 
could have occupied such a stage in the world's history, as is implied by 
the story, whether true or false, that they had been actors in the great 
drama played before the walls of Troy. 

Passing from the historical to the philological proofs of the Semitic 
origin of these descendants of Japhet, we find them to be so numerous 
that we can only select a few of the more striking examples. 

A ban'ow lately opened by Mr. Lysons is locally situated in the parish 
of Kodmarton, and is known in the neighbourhood by the name of Wind- 
mill Tump. It is a long or egg-shaped barrow, with interior walls, many 
interments, particularly rich in human remains, and belonging to the flint 
age of such monuments. It might be thought that the naipe of tlie 
mound had some relation to a windmill once existing there or in that 
neighbourhood. Mr. Lysons says there never was a windmill there. 
Eodmarton, he says, is a word of Hebrseo-Celtic origin, meaning " the 
place of the setting sun." Eodh, Hebrew and Chaldee, '* to descend, go 
down, decline as the day ;"* Maur, or Mor^ " the sun ;" Tow, or Tun^ a 
fixed place, as in Toorkis-tan, Afghanis-tan, &c.' 

Windmill Tump has nothing to do with a mill. Tlie true name is Win- 
mill. Win^^OyUf "an eye, a fountain;" Win-Melech^ "the eye of Moloch," 
or Win-Molah^ " the full eye of the sun," appropriately situate at Rod- 
marton, " the place of the setting sun." 

Northampton, Southampton, Littlehampton, Sevenhampton, S^., have 
generally been supposed to be names of Saxon origin. Mr. Lysons, of course, 
detects in the central element of those compound names the Hebrew khanit 
" heat." Sevenhampton is a village in Gloucestershire, near which, at no 
distant period, several sepulchral barrows existed. According to Mr. Lysons, 
this name means " the place of worship of the solar heat par excellence/* 
being compounded of " Sivan," " Ham," and " Ton." The name of Sivan 
is found on the Khorsabad cylinders as the name of the month sacred to 
Sin, or the Sun. " Ton" is of course the same as "tan" in Afghanis-tan, &c. 

Mr. Lysons does not explain how it is the word ham, which he inter- 
prets by the Hebrew kham, " heat/' which appears so abundantly in names 

^ Mr. Lysons throughout gives the Hebrew characters. We have not thought 
it necessary to incur the expense of doing so, as nothing turns on the value of the 
letters. 

■ It is hardly worth while to observe that the last syllable in Toorkwtan, 
Hindustan, &c., is not tan, but stan. 
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of places in Saxon Britain, is not found in the really Cdtio districts^ Wales 
the Graelic Higlilands, Ireland, and Brittany. 

The county of Surrey derives its name from Swr, HebreWj " a bull,'-* and 
is therefore the same as Syria. " Surrey and Syria are equally plaoes of 
the Sun, or places of bullocks," p. B46. 

Baal'peor crops out at Belper, in Derbyshire; Ashbyi which onen- 
lighiened philologers have hitherto supposed to mark by its tennination a 
Danish settlement, is the Babylonian Aahbi ; and York and Warwick are 
''the phonetic representatives of one of the chief Babylonian cities" 
— Orech^ the modern Warka^ in Arabic Irak. Calne, in Wilts, is the 
Hebrew Calneh; Esher, in Surrey, is the Hebrew Aaher ; while .S^ and^ 
make their appearance in places too numerous to mention. If further 
proof were wanting, there is a place in Gloucestershire called Hamaik, 
near which is Ararat HilL 

To this we may add, as a feeble contribution of our own, that there is a 
place called Paradise, which is a direct memorial of the Hebrew tradition 
brought over to Britain by the descendants of Japhet. 

But the crowning mercy of Mr. Lysons' investigation is the solution of 
the puzzle contained in the name of " Hetty Peglar's tump." This is a 
long-barrow near Stroud, in Gloucestershire. Dr. Thumam remarked 
there >vas a record of Henry Peglar and Hester his wife on a tablet in 
Uley church, in that neighbourhood, dated a.d. 1695, and ventured to 
connect therewith the popular name of the Stroud tumulus. Mr. Lysons 
rejects this very common-place view of the matter, and explains the name 
thus. " Hetty" represents, in a corrupted form, the Hebrew Hethe^ " heat, 
the scorching sun" — the ^cn^i\xsfA Etham ; "Peglar" stands for PeUff, 
" division, distribution ;" and the meaning of the whole is, " the Mound or 
Tump of the Light Distribution," t.^., the Sun. 

Another mound, called by the country-people Nan Touoes' or Nan 
Stow*s Tump, is Nantauah, " the diffuser of light or fire." Money Tump, 
thought to have been so called from the fact of coins having been found in 
it, derives its name from MenCy a name of the sun, who was worshipped 
by the Moabites under the name of Ba<il Meon ; so Money Ash, in Derby- 
shire, means " the fire of Mene." 

We will conclude with an extract which, we confess, astonishes us even 
more than Hetty Peglar herself. Mil, in Hebrew, means "to tear in pieces;'* 
Niar has the same meaning. Milvm is, in Latin, " a kit« ;" Nisroch was 
the eagle-headed god of the Assyrians. Upon these facts our author 
thus observes : "If any one fact more than another shows the connection 
of the mythology of Britain with those of Assyria and Chaldea, it is the 
worship of the hawk-god, called also Nitroch (nisr, "to tear in pieces"), ,^ 
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synonym of mil, worshipped at Milverton, in Somersetshire and War- 
wickshire," p. 306. That is to say, there is a pkee in Britain called 
Milverton ; therefore the God Mil was worshipped there ; and Mil = 
iVwr, therefore = Nisroch, the hawk-headed god of Assyria ; therefore the 
ancient Britons worshipped Ifisroch, and their language was Hebrew, 
Chaldean, or Assyrian. • 

It is not enough that our British ancestors should have been Hebrew, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian, worshippers of the most copious possible 
pantheon of divinities ; it appears, dso, that they were Buddhists. " The 
discovery," says Mr. Lysons (though how the discovery was made we. 
have been unable to ascertain), " of the same worship among the Bud- 
dhists of India and the Boduni of Gloucestershire is not a little striking, 
while the identification of the mode of construction of their sepulchres 
adds no little interest to the circumstance. It seems difficult to reject the 
conclusion that a people having similar worship, similar sepulchral rites, 
and similar names for their deities, had a similar origin," p. 117. 

K we find it too difficult to reject this conclusion, we must necessarily, 
adopt the other conclusion — that the Buddhists were either Hebrews, 
Babylonians, or Assyrians. For Mr. Lysons has shown that the lan- 
guage and religion of the Britons were Hebraeo-Assyrian ; if, therefore, 
these were the same with those of the Buddliists, the Buddliists must also 
have been Hebraeo-Assyrian. We had been led to believe that the Bud- 
dhists were a religious sect, among whom were to be found races as dis- 
tinct as the Aryan Hindoo and the Mongolian Chinese, whose origin 
was well known, whose first appearance dates from a period altogether 
modem compared with any possible era of the British long-barrows, and 
well ascertained by trustworthy contemporary history. What there can be in 
common between these and the Boduni, otherwise Dobuni, of Gloucester- 
shire it is impossible to conceive. We suspect that the similarity of 
sound in the first syllables of the two names forms the real bond of con- 
nection between them. 

It is not necessary to spend much time in recapitulating facts so well 
known and so universally recognised as that it has been repeatedly and 
abundantly proved that the Celtic language is a member of that family of 
languages which has been called Aryan or Indo-Germanic, and to which 
belong the Latin, the Greek, the Teutonic languages, the Zend and the 
Sanscrit; that the harder, and perhaps older, branch of the Celtic, the 
Gadhelic, presents very near affinities, both radical and grammatical, with 
the Latin ; that none of these can by any possibility have been derived 
from the Hebrew or any other Semitic tongue; and that to talk of a 
IlebrFBo- Celtic dialect is strong evidence of philological insanity. To take 
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such pure Saxon words as ham and tun, and to give tbem the meaning of 
words of similar sound in Hebrew, is woi-se than insanity. To this 
Mr. Lysons would probably reply that, before the confusion of tongues, the 
whole earth was of one language and one speech, and that Hebrew, Gredc, 
Latin, Celtic, and all other known dialects are mere developments of one 
original primeval tongue; and in this view of the matter he takes the 
modem English forms of Saxon words and identifies them with another 
different development (the Hebrew) of the lost primeval language. Thus, 
in such a word as Ash-down, " Ash," he says, is the Hebrew ask, " fire ;" 
altogether disregarding the fact that Ash-down was originaQy called ^se- 
an-dune, and that ^se in Saxon does not mean " fire," but an " ash-tree." 
In fact, he ignores the Saxon element in the names of English places, 
except in cases where he finds a compound name made up of two words, 
one Hebrew and the other Saxon, the one the translation of the other, as 
in Cots wold =Cottes- weald, both of which signify " wood," the first being 
HebrsBO-Celtic— CSpcrf, in Welsh=**wood"; qtl, in Hebrew, "to cut," 
" anything cutable," ue., wood. 

We take leave of Mr. Lysons and his Inquiry with the conviction that 
no argument of ours would have the slightest weight with him in contra- 
diction of his fixed ideas on this subject, and also, we regret to say, in the 
belief that the public in general will prefer his views to ours. There is a 
considerable number of persons who will be delighted to trace their 
descent from that darling Mesopotamia. We recollect a plausible indi- 
vidual who made a passable living by lecturing to prove that the Saxons 
were the lost ten tribes of Israel, and that therefore the English people 
were Jews by descent firom " our S^xon ancestors." It is the same theoiy 
as that of Mr. Lysons, only commenced a couple of thousand years lower 
down in the chronological scale. 

The Hebrew origin and affinities of the Celtic peoples— and the Celtic 
language especially — has always been a favourite speculation with a cer- 
tain class of inquirers. It has the double merit of being an orthodox, as 
founding itself on the Hebrew Scriptures, and not a difficult pursuit. 
An English Bible and a Hebrew Lexicon are the principal apparatus 
required. There \& nothing new under the sun. The Welsh theory, as 
handed down by the Bards and Druids, is that Adam and Eve spoke 
Welsh in Paradise, and that the Hebrew is a corrupt kind of Welsh. 

Jacob Bryant, to go no farther back than the close of the last century, 
proved to the satisfaction of many earnest inquirers that every mono- 
syllable in the English language — Al, El, Bal, Bel, Ar, Or, Ur, Sam, Tan, 
8tc., &c. — were pure Phoenician names of the deity, the Sun or Fire god, 
or the Bull or Fish god, or connected with traditions of the Noachic 
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deluge. A few years since an ingenious gentleman, the author of " Sug- 
gestions on the Ancient Britons," not only went over the whole ground 
now newly turned up by Mr. Lysons, making out the Hebrew derivation 
of the names of English places, but also turned the whole of the old 
British poem, the " Gododin" of Aneurin, into what he called Hebrew, and 
showed plainly enough that it describe<l the game of chess and the origin 
of the Order of the Garter. Another, in an essay entitled " The Irish : 
Who are They ?" demonstrated that the Irish language was the same as 
the modem Persian. We do not see either of these works in the list of 
those consulted by Mr. Lysons, and we recommend their perusal in case 
of a second edition of his book being called for. 

Even the Buddhist theory has been thoroughly worked out by a writer 
who sees in the sculptured monumental stones of the north of Scotland, 
especially the Kinnellar Standing Stone in Aberdeenshire, the representation 
of the Buddhist Triad — the spirit, the matter, and the tertium quid result- 
ing from the combination of the two former. These phenomena are 
ascribed to the presence in Northern Britain of enthusiastic Buddhist 
missionaries, engrafting the mysteries of their doctrine upon the Druidical 
religion which they there found established.^ 

These fantastic fallacies may not, however, be without a peculiar value of 
their own, or their own proper place in the universal fitness of things. 
They may serve to dispel some of the dulness which is supposed to pervade 
the atmosphere of semi-serious social soirees, or to stimulate the languid 
literature of the meetings of country book-societies. In a scientific point 
of view, they have no value whatever. 

We by no means deny the influence of the East upon Europe in very 
early times, or ignore the existence of forms of thought, superstitious 
observances, or religious rites in Northern and Western Europe, yet 
traceable to Phoenicia or Egypt. But this influence dates from a period 
which, though remote, yet lies close upon, if not altogether within, the boun- 
daries of history : it has followed in the footsteps of the conqueror, or been 
imported with the wares of the merchant. It is because these foreign ele- 
ments have been impressed upon or mixed up with a larger indigenous matrix 
that we are enabled to recognise their existence. But Mr. Lysons's theory 
is that Britain was, at a time so incapable of appreciation as the period of 
the non-metalliferous tumuli, first and originally colonized by the Celtic 
race, and that these Celts were Assyrians or a cognate people, who brought 
with them, from some part of the country called in modem maps Asia 
Minor, a Hebrew or Hebraic language, which we now call Celtic, and the 
worship of the deities mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in the 

* Thomas A. Wyse, M.D., in Trans, of the JRoycU Soc. of Edinburgh^ vol. xxi. 
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Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions. It is melancholy to observe such a 
waste of time and industry as Mr. Lysons' book presents, and to see a man 
who has really done good service to archaeology, in recording ihe/acts which 
have come under his notice in the course of hb investigations, led away 
from the right path by such a mere ignis fatuus as the Hebrew origin of 
the ancient Britons. That part of his book which describes the tumulus^ 
the excavation of which he himself directed, is weU worthy of perusal. 

It may abo serve to demonstrate, if any further proof were required, 
that the etymological road will lead us anywhere we please except to 
a knowledge of the builders of the sepulchral tumuli of the stone age in 
Britain. It starts from an artificial platform arbitrarily erected by its oon- 
structors, and terniinates abruptly in a quagmire of conjectures. The 
vitality inherent in names of places is no doubt very strong, but its 
strength may be very much over-estimated. All such names in Britain 
which are not of Saxon origin appear to be Celtic; but we are not tq 
jump to the conclusion that Celtic names date from the age of the non- 
metalliferous tumuli. In this matter we are dealing with unstratified 
masses of time which bear some resemblance to geological time oompu-r 
tations. When this island first makes its appearance within the circle of 
histoiy, some portions of it appear to have been occupied by two branches 
of the Celtic race, one of which at least had passed over from the shores 
of the neighbouring continent. .Long before that time, the century before 
the Christian era, the stone age of Britain had passed away. Gold, per* 
haps silver, certainly bronze and iron, had been introduced into the island 
by foreign commerce. There is no reason to believe, there is certainly 
not a shadow of proof, that the builders df the loHg-barrows (in which 
flint instruments only are found) belonged to the Celtic race. If the 
statement of Dr. Thumam be well founded, the oraniological evidence 
separates in a marked manner the builders of the long-barrows from the 
builders of the round sepulchral tumuli. The difference in what may be 
called the architectural character of these two classes of tumuli is, no 
doubt, strongly pronounced, and indicates a marked difference between 
them in the idea and feelings relating to the disposal of their dead. Nor 
is there any evidence at present available to connect either class of these 
tumuli with the stone monuments, whether circles or irregular groups of 
stones, or these again with the Celts. If we may judge from the names 
which the Celtic inhabitants of these countries have given to their monu- 
jments, they neither had nor have any genuine traditions relating to them« 
They call them by names merely descriptive of the object — c<yi\ or circle ; 
menhir^ tall stone ; peulvan, lofty pillar ; cromlech, round grave-stone, 
&c« Wc cannot expect ever to be able to connect these monuments with 
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history, because the earliest history of the countries in which they exist 
knows nothing of them, and is silent concerning them. But we can, as to 
some of these monuments, deal with them independently of history, and 
create for them among themselves a special relative chronology. 

The simple monuments of unhewn stone, unconnected with other traces 
of human art, or with other objects indicative of the degree at which their 
constructors had arrived in the perception of artificial wants, and the 
power of providing for the satisfaction of such wants, may continue to 
evade, as they have hitherto defied, all reasonable interpretation of their 
relative age, their uses, or the degree of civilization to which their builders 
may have attained. For certainly the rudest monument, if it be only the 
exponent of a religious idea, may possibly be compatible with a far higher 
degree of cultivation than it would seem per se to indicate. But when 
man has left behind him the indices of his condition, the objects which 
enable us to measure the progress he had made in the conquest of the 
material world, we obtain not only the means of estimating, to some 
extent, his moral and social condition, but a means of comparison as 
between contemporary races, or, assuming the condition of progress, between 
the different positions marked on the scale of time by the same race. 
Confined within reasonable limits, such speculations are fraught with the 
deepest interest, though they bear with them the danger of leading us 
beyond the limits within which alone there is safety — the domain of facts. 

All speculations regarding a pre-Celtic population of Northern and 
Western Europe are, in the present state of our knowledge, speculations 
only. In Gaid and in the Britannic islands, which, in the historic period, 
appear as the home df the Celtic race, we have as yet found no philological 
evidence of their having been mixed up as conquerors, or otherwise with 
another race. In the Spanish peninsula, it is true, the researches of 
William von Humboldt demonstrated long ago that the Celts of Spain 
had divided the peninsula with another and apparently an earlier-seated 
race, the Iberians, whose language still lives in the Basque of North- 
western Spain, and is conclusively shown to have been at one period far 
more extensively distributed over the land. All the facts which have been 
gathered from the investigation of the monuments of the non-metalliferous 
races tend to show that these succumbed to the superior intelligence, pos- 
sibly the superior physical strength, and certainly to the superior war 
equipments of the warrior race who opposed the dagger and the javelin of 
bronze to the stone mallet and the Hint-topped arrow of the earlier 
inhabitants of Europe. Whether these may be considered to have been 
a Celtic race is a question still sub judice. We may be quite certain 
that the people whom they overwhelmed had not brought with them 
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from Phoenicia the arts of Tubal Cain, even if they inherited the spirit of 
Lamech. The true business of the archaeologist and ethnologist, or, 
indeed, we may say, of the latter, since his science is the science of the 
races of man, and all that man has done, or said, or thought in any age, 
and under all varieties of circumstances, comes within the domain of 
ethnology ; his business in this special department is to collect and record 
the constantly accumulating facts brought to light by the rapidly increasing 
body of earnest and scientific explorers. 

Much has already been done, and is still doing, in this direction, both 
in England and on the continent of Europe, as well as in America. The 
comparatively recent discoveries in the ancient bone caverns and the sites 
of the lake -dwellings have awakened a deep interest and called forth n 
special literature, aided by all the resources of modern learning. 

We may reasonably hope that the time is not far distant when the 
collection of recorded facts will be sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently 
connected, to admit of a scientific generalization and classification ; then 
this branch of ethnology will pass out of the hands of expounders of 
riddles and assume the importance and dignity of a science. A 



MEMOIRS READ BEFORE THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY OF LONDON.' 

This is a well-printed octavo of goodly bulk ; for, independent of plates— 
the great majority representations, in all imaginable positions, of grinning 
human brain-cases — ^it runs to the length of 529 pages. Quality, however, 
does not always keep pace with bulk — a fact of which the reader may judge 
for himself, if he be not disposed to adopt the views which we shall give 
in the following brief examination. 

By far the best paper in the Memoirs (it would have been fresher 
had it not been a republication) is the first in number — "On the 
Negro's Place in Nature," by James Hunt, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
President of the Anthropological Society. It is a diligent compilation of 
facts confined to the Negroes of Africa, by one who has never seen a 
Negro out of England. As there are many Negroes besides those of 
Africa— such, for example, as the Negro of Madagascar, equal in stature 
to the African, but otherwise materially differing from him ; the Negro of 

» Mciiujirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863-4. Triibner, 
1865. 
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New Guinea, not less than four inches short of the stature of the African 
standard ; and the Negro of the Andamans, by a whole foot short of the Afri- 
can standard ; — one would like to know which of these is meant by the 
author, seeing that all of them are as much entitled to the appellation of 
" Negro " as the black children of Africa themselves, since they have, one 
and all, black skins, oblique faces, thick lips, flat noses, and woolly hair. 
The Essay is rather carelessly and inartificially put together, for the notes 
equal, if they do not even exceed, in quantity the text — an arrangement 
productive of distraction and embarrassment to the most pertinacious 
reader. The paper runs to the length of 64 pages; and we therefore wonder 
greatly at the patient endurnnce of the audience which listened to the 
reading of it. 

It is the skull or brain-case that is chiefly relied on for determining the 
Negro's Place in Nature; and Ave liave, accordingly, many measurements of 
its very eccentric forms, in no doubt correctly technical terms, framed for 
the occasion — such as antero-posterior diameters, vertical diameters, trans- 
verse diameters, horizontal circumference, transverse bi-auricular curves, 
distance in a straight line from the meatus auditorius to nasal eminence, 
and the like. While we know that no two skulls, even of the same race of 
man, were ever alike any more than any two faces, and that the skull of a 
Negro may often be mistaken for that of an European, the skull of an Arab 
for that of a Hindoo, of a Chinese for that of a Samoide, and of a Malay for 
that of a Japanese, we can place no confidence in the measurement of skulls, 
however skilfully and scientifically described ; and hence we rise from the 
perusal of Dr. Hunt's long essay just as much at a loss for the Negro's Place 
in Nature as before we read it. We can well understand what is meant by 
man's place in creation in relation to the lower animals, but the Negro's 
place, as distinguished from the rest of mankind, is not comprehensible. 

The second paper in the volume is by Dr. Peacock, " On the Weight of 
the Negro Brain ;" and it is a judicious one. A common belief was enter- 
tained that the brain of the Negro was greatly lighter and smaller than that 
of the European : actual experiment has shown that, upon the whole, the 
brain of the Negro is quit^ as large as that of the European or of any of the 
other races of man. It is the impalpable, occult quality and not the bulk 
of the brain that makes the difference between one brain and another ; 
and that is what anatomy will never detect. We have not the least doubt 
but that Shakespeare and Newton had co temporaries, blockheads, even 
idiots, with bigger brains than theirs. Milton had a small symmetrical 
head, and of necessity a small brain. Dr. Johnson had a large and not a 
symmetrical head, and of consequence a large brain. Both were men of 
genius, but the greater genius belonged to him who had the smallest 
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brain. There are exhibited in town just now a French and a Chinese 
giant with brains to a certainty far balkier than the brain of Sir John 
Herschel; but it does not follow that the intellects of these abnormal beings 
are superior to those of the great philosopher. If, then, the size of the 
brain be no test of the difference between individuals of the same race of 
man, how can we expect that it should be so between the different races 
of man ? 

The next paper in the Memoirs is by Mr. Bollaert, a well-known 
American traveller : it is entitled " On the Past and Present Population of 
the New World." For the past population of America, or of America 
before its discovery, there are no materials at all, and for its present popula* 
tion very imperfect ones. '* It is very difficult," observes Mr. Bollaert, " to 
say what was the amount of population in America before its discovery by 
Europeans ; but we do know for certain that it has very much diminished." 
We agree entirely with the first part of this proposition, but wholly dissent 
from the last, firmly believing that the present inhabitants of America 
are more numerous than when Columbus first saw it. Mr. Bollaert, 
although admitting that there are no data, makes the population of undis- 
covered America— and he gives details— -one hundred millions, and that of 
present America no more than about seventy-four millions — showing a 
decline of twenty-six millions. 

To overthrow this theory of the ancient populousness of America seems 
to us to be a matter of no great difficulty. The feeble civilizations of 
America were confined to a very small part of its vast surface — ^the elevated 
plateaux and valleys of a part of the Andes. The vast majority of the con- 
tinent was in possession of nomadic hunters or fishermen, always savages, 
and often cannibals. In such a state of society density of population is an im- 
possibility; and we might just as well ascribe it to savage America, three hun- 
dred and sixty years ago, as we should to savage Australia or savage New 
Zealand, seventy years ago. This, however, is exactly what the author of 
this paper does. Thus he gives to the country now occupied by the 
Anglo-Saxon race an indigenous population before the discovery of no less 
than twenty millions. Even supposing these extravagant figures to be 
trustworthy, it turns out that the modern population exceeds it by no less 
thnn fourteen millions ; and here at least Mr. Bollaert's theory is upset by 
his own facts. Mr. Bollaert, however, has given us, from his own personal 
experience, much information respecting the present population of tropical 
America far more valuable than his theory. 

The sixth paper is on " Viti and its Inhabitants," by W. T. Prichard, 
Esq. This is the result of a fifteen years' residence in what is popularly 
called the Fyi group of the South Sea Islands; but it gives also an 
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account of the two nearest groups to them — the Tongan, or Friendly 
Islands, and the Samoan, or Navigator Islands. The Fijis are inhabited 
by a Negro^like people, and the two last by fairer men, in mind 
and body a superior race, which has been called the Polynesian, for 
want of a more appropriate name. So long as Mr. Prichard confines 
himself to what he has seen with his own eyes he is both graphic and 
accurate ; and we know no better account than his of the persons and 
manners of the two races of man referred to. But the moment he begins to 
theorize he falls into the profound blundering of a mere innocent. Thus 
he traces the origin of the Fijians to New Guinea, and that of the Tongans 
and Samoans to the Malays of the Indian Archipelago, simply because the 
first are Negroes, and the last for reasons not easy to guess, for he him- 
self describes the Samoans and Tongans as men of '' Herculean stature," 
and we know the Malays, from whom they are here imagined to have sprung, 
to be by full the fourth part of a foot short of the stature of their imagined 
descendants. The delusion of tracing the fairer races of the Polynesian Islands 
to the Malays seems founded on the slender evidence of a few Malay words 
having been detected in their languages ; but, unluckily for this argument, 
they are equally found in the Fiji and other Negro languages. The truth is 
that there is no more ground for ascribing a foreign origin to the inhabitants 
of the isles of the Pacific than to the black swans, kangaroos, and orni- 
thorinchuses of Australia. It is very indiscreet in Mr. Prichard to dogt 
matize, as he does, on topics beyond his researches. 

The next paper, and a subsequent one, are both entitled " On the Two 
Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls,'* and it is by Dr. 
Thumam, who has written much on such subjects. Some ethnologists 
have of late found that they have made a grand discovery in classifying all 
human skuUs into " broad " and " long," and find a special value in giving 
to these most vague and indefinite qualities Greek terms, calling them 
respectively " brachycephalic " and " dolichocephalic." The human 
skull is of a roundish irregular form, and to say that one skull is more 
long, and another more broad, amounts to a vagueness of language 
which conveys no distinct idea of form at all. This is admitted by the 
parties using such terms, when they add to them such words as " sub- 
brachy cephalic*' and "sub-dolichocephalic," that is, "somewhat long" 
and " somewhat brood." On the faith of ill-defined forms. Dr. Thumham 
finds that the ancient inhabitants of Britain consisted of two distinct races 
of man, " Longheads " and " Shortheads." We must suppose the worthy 
author of the papers himself to be descended from the "Longheads," 
although his adoption of the new-fangled terms is no satisfactory proof of it. 

Mr. BoUaert is a very voluminous contributor to the present volume of 
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Memoirs, for in all, he has contributed fifty-eight parts in a hundred 
of the whole. The two papers of his to which we now refer are on the 
" Astronomy of the Red Man," and the " Palaeography of America." We are 
not ourselves competent judges, but we cannot help thinking that such a 
subject would better become the Antiquarian and Astronomical than the 
Anthropological Society. 

The eighth paper is by Dr. Joseph Barnard Davis, and it is on the 
" Neanderthal Skull ; its Peculiar Conformation Explained Anatomically.** 
If any man living knows all the uses to which skulls, ancient and modern, 
can be put, excepting drinking strong ale out of them, it is Mr. Davis ; for 
he has lived many years in a kind of domestic Golgotha — described, 
delineated, and engraved the skulls of all the races of man ; so that for 
whatever a skull may be worth Dr. Davis is the best authority. When 
the now famous Neanderthal skull — or, rather, the fragment of a skull — 
was first discovered, the advocates of the Darwinian theory of transmuta- 
tion hoped they had found the missing link between man and monkey ; 
but, unluckily for the hypothesis, the fragment in question turns out to 
be abnormal, or, in other words, part of a malconformed human cranium, 
very possibly of an unhappy idiot. Dr. Davis proves this anatomically ; 
and so the missing link is still a desideratum. 

The ninth paper of the volume gives a- description of a tomb of 
chloride slates found in the island of Unst, one of the Shetlands, in which 
were found many human bones and some very rude pottery ; but, as this 
grave has since been more carefidly examined, and as an account of it will, 
no doubt, be published in a future volume of the Memoirs, we defer our 
notice until the appearance of such publication. The paper is illustrated 
by some engravings of skulls found in the rude tomb, which look very 
much like any other skulls. 

The tenth paper is entitled " Notes on Certain Matters connected 
with the Dahomans, by Bichard F. Burton." This Bichard Burton is the 
renowned traveller of that name, the man of Mecca and Medina, of the 
Mormons and the Salt Lake, of Eastern and of Western Africa, the noted 
orientalist, and who, in the quality of her Majesty's Consul, is exercising his 
skill in Brazil on the agglomerative tongues of America. The Captain's 
sketch of the geography of Central and Tropical Africa is neat and gra- 
phic, but his account of the flagrantly gross manners of the barbarians of 
Africa would be more decorously expressed in a dead than in a living 
tongue ; and, as the author is an accomplished classic, he would have no 
difficulty in accomplishing this much needed task. 

The next paper is called " Notes on Certain Anthropological Matters re- 
specting the South-sea Islanders (Samoans)," by W. P. Prichard. The 
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author is the same Mr. Pilchard already referred to. The manners of the 
Samoans, in so far as regards the relation of the sexes, are of the grossest ; 
and the author thinks himself justified in describing them in correspond- 
ing language. He tells us, for example, in the most naked terms, how 
the chastity of a noble virgin is determined, the chief of the tribe being 
the high-priest of the foul ceremony, and the witnesses one thousand spec- 
— --tators of both sexes. The description would be impure for an anatomical 
theatre and is unbecoming at the meetings of a popular society. We 
suggest to the Council of the Anthropological Society that a dead language 
would be the most decent medium for such statements, and that Hebrew, 
or Sanskrit, or Zend would be preferable to Latin or Gi*eek. 

After Mr. Prichard's paper comes one written in the same tone. It is 
entitled " On the Phallic Worship of India, by Edward Sellon, Esq." 
'* It has been," says Mr. Sellon, " the practice of missionaries to burk the 
question of the Linga-puja from a mistaken and false delicacy. It is 
trusted, however, that the members of the Anthropological Society will not be 
offended if, in the consideration of this subject, a spade is called a spade, and 
not a rake or a hoe." And, acting on this maxim, the author forthwith 
proceeds *' to discuss the emblem, its appearance, nature, and the attri- 
butes." We must, however, remind the Fellows of the Anthropological 
Society that the naked language here recommended to them is, in this 
advanced period of the nineteenth century, considered far more indecent 
and infinitely more vulgar than cursing and swearing, and that, to avoid 
being sent to Coventry, they will do well to abstain from it. The ordinary 
reader will be surprised to hear that the emblem referred to is so imlike 
what it is intended to represent, that an explanation is necessary to make 
intelligible what it is meant for. " It may, indeed, be affirmed," says Mr. 
Sellon, " that there is scarcely a temple in India which has not its Lingam." 
This is wide of the fact. No such emblem is to be seen in any of the 
numerous temples of Vishnu, the Hindoo Preserver, for it is exclusively 
confined to the temples of Siwa, or the Destroyer. It is totally unknown 
to the worship of Buddha, which originated among the Hindoos; and 
this embraces all the Buddhist temples from Ceylon to Japan. 

Mr. Sellon comes to the sweeping and rather extravagant conclusion 
that the worship of the Lingam or Phallus was of much universality, and 
had probably one and the same origin. He finds it not only in Greece and 
Italy, but among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and even the Mexicans. 
Not only this — ^Noah and his Ark represent it. And, he adds, " There 
would also now appear good ground for believing that the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, held so sacred by the Jews, contained neither more nor less than a 
Phallus, the Ark being the type of the Argha or yoni." We are not our- 
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selves believers enough for all this, but we congratulate Mr. Sellon cm the 
facility of his belief. The personification of the powers of generation in 
their grossest and most obtrusive shiqpe is likely enough to have been an 
early form of worsliip among barbarians, and continued by long habit ewen 
after these barbarians had become somewhat civilized ; but we cannot see 
the dimmest shade of evidence for concluding that such a form of ndigion 
sprang from any one central source. 

This, too, we presume, is the first time that '* the Ark of the Covenant " 
has been represented as the obscene emblem of a worship borrowed &om 
the Hindus. The Ark was an oblong square case, which' contained 
nothing but two stone tablets with the autograph writing of the law. In 
the absence of any graven image it was the emblem of the Spirit of the 
sole God of the Jews ; and here it is imagined the distinct object of the 
manifold idolatry of India. The intense irrationality of such delirious 
notions is calculated to provoke wonderment. 

We have next a paper " On the History of Anthropology,*' by T. 
Bendyshe, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. We thus give 
his titles at full length, seeing that he is the only contributor to the 
volume that has a title of sufficient distinction to be known to the general 
public. Anthropology is described in this essay, as it has often been by 
its followers before, as the " Science of Man," a definition which conveys 
to understiindings not Anthropological a notion as indeterminate as would 
*' Science of Ass or of Horse," or " Science of Cock or Bull." It is either one 
branch of a knowledge which is not defined, or it is every branch of know- 
ledge whatsoever. Let us suppose it, however, to be a branch or depart- 
ment of natural history. In this sense, and whether called Anthropology 
or by the somewhat less lumbering names of Ethnography or Ethnology, 
its history ought to be told in a very few sentences, for it began to be 
cultivated as a special branch of knowledge not more than forty years 
ago, some of its first cultivators being still living. Although to be 
tolerated, perhaps, in a Cambridge scholar, it would seem a labour of 
unprofitable supererogation to go back for the history of a branch of 
science to the time of Pythagoras of Samos, or about 2300 years before 
that science existed. Upon the ancient, the middle age, and even the 
more modem history, of the non-extant science, the learned Fellow of 
King's College has wasted some five-and-twenty octavo pages. The 
remarks of Mr. Bendyshe appear to have been the souroe of the main topic 
of the last annual address of the President of the Anthropdogista i aad, 
as we have sufficiently disposed of that performance in a previous number 
of this journal, it is unnecessary to insist further on a subject so utterly 
aberrant and unfruitful. 
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Our examination of the volume of Memoirs does not leave us deeply 
impressed with a sense of the powers of the contributors, or the skill and 
judgment of the editors. The vessel is over-loaded with dead weight, 
more likely to swamp it than to speed its com*se. A dozen pages would 
have embraced all that is useful in it. It is, however, but a first attempt, 
and future attempts may prove more successful, provided always that 
dead weight be thrown overboard. 



THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTAEIES.^ 

We have before us here, in a beautiful octavo, the results of the travels of 
two hardy Scotsmen, the brothers Livingstone, now well known to the 
world by the fame of the elder, the only Briton, and probably, indeed, 
the only European, who has ever crossed and recrossed the contineat of 
broad and barbarous Africa. David Livingstone is not only a bold, intrepid, 
and observant traveller, but a skilful astronomical observer ; and his brother 
is a good naturalist. Both, as we are told in the preface to the work, were 
accompanied by Dr. Kirk, an accomplished botanist, geologist, and natu- 
ralist, whose work on the natural history of Eastern and Central Africa, in 
course of preparation, we shall be glad to see ; for we hold Dr. Kirk to be 
among the best and most faithful of all those who have made Africa a 
special study. 

The present work is far more carefully written and far better arranged than 
Dr. Livingstone's former book, and contains also far more information. 
The most valuable result of the six years spent by Dr. Livingstone and his 
friends in their laborious investigations consists in their geographical dis- 
coveries. They have ascertained that Central Africa is an elevated table- 
land, with a low, alluvial fringe east and west ; a fact foretold by the 
sagacity of Murchison. The great interior plateau contains great lakes, 
all the discovery of our countrymen ; and two of them the Shivva and 
Nyassa of Dr. Livingstone. Besides the discovery of these two lakes, Dr. 
Livingstone and his friends have surveyed the Zambesi, and its tributaries 
the Shiv^ and the Kovumd, altogether greatly extending the geography 
of Eastern Africa. 

We shall here give a sketch of the geography of that portion of Africa 
which is near the scene of our traveller's investigations, but only as pre- 

^ Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi wnd Us Tributaries, By David and 
Charlks Livingstone. John Murray. 1865. 
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timiDary to the few remarks whicli we shall have to offer on our own special 
department, Ethnology. Eastern Africa bears little resemblance to Europe, 
to Asia, or to the two Americas ; and it is even inferior to Western Africa, 
for it wants its navigable rivers and its harbours; besides being much 
farther away from the civilized world of Europe, for it can only be reached 
by doubling the .Cape of Storms, or crossing an isthmus and the whole length 
of the Eed Sea. One side of an impenetrated block of solid land, its 
naked coast wants the great islands and peninsulas of Europe and the splen- 
did archipelagoes of Asia and America. Its human native inhabitants are all 
Negroes, respecting whom we shall presently have some observations to make, 
and are few in number; but its wild animals are countless, and many of 
them monsters in size, both of land and water being; and to them at least the 
region is eminently fruitful. This is the favourite land of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the zebra, the Cape buffalo, the hyena, the lion, the hippo- 
potamus, and the crocodile ; and, whether as varieties or species, they are 
all peculiar to Africa. In passing a favourite resort of elephants, a marsh 
called after them, Dr. Livingstone on one occasion counted eight hundred ; 
and on another occasion he says, " Tn passing the Elephant Marsh we 
saw nine large herds of elephants : they sometimes formed a line two 
miles long." 

Not one of the indigenous animals of Africa is amenable to domestica- 
tion, with the exception of the elephant ; and this the Negro has not had 
the skill to tame, although it has been done by all the races of Asia of 
whose country the elephant is a denizen, and although the animal would 
be eminently valuable in a roadless region well suited to it by climate and 
food. The Negroes of Eastern Africa have domesticated no quadrupeds 
but the dog, the hog, and the goat ; and, like the Mexicans, they are 
without beast of draught or burden. The ox, the horse, and the camel 
are absent ; and, indeed, in some parts of the country a poisonous fly, 
the tse-tse, is fatal to them and precludes their presence. 

As to the cultivated plants of the interior of Africa visited by our tra- 
vellers, here is the account which they give of them : — " The native 
produce cultivated in this the centre of the continent consists of mapira 
{HolctM »orghum\ meshivera {Holcus peronisetum), maize, ground-nuts, 
underground beans {Fand scia), cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, sweet- 
reed (ffolcus sacharatum), sweet potatoes, tobacco, cotton, and Indian 
hemp, or bango ; but wheat, rice, and yams they have never seen. Sugar- 
cane, bananas, and cassava grow in the Barotse valley. Thay have no 
garden vegetables, nor any of the fruits found near the sea, such as 
mangoes and oranges, which have been introduced into Africa from other 
countries." . 
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But even all of the productions here enumerated ai*e not indigenous 
products of Africa, if by the word " native" indigenous be meant. Thus 
maize and tobacco are strangers, beyond all doubt ; and so most probably 
are cotton, the sugar-cane, the banana or musa, rice, and even the cassava, 
or manioc. No people is absolutely stationary ; and even the Negroes of 
Eastern and Central Africa must once have been greater barbarians than wc 
now find them — before the advent among them of Hindus, Arabs, and Por- 
tuguese. It is with some of the domesticated animals as with cultivated 
plants. The rock-pigeon, in a few places, has been introduced, already 
tamed ; and the common fowl has unquestionably been introduced from 
India, for in Africa it is nowhere found in the wild state. But the galliui, 
abundant in Central Africa, has not been domesticated by the Negroes, 
although it was so two thousand years ago by the Numidians of the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa. 

As to the progress made by the Negroes of Central and Eastern Africa, 
they are even now ignorant of ploughs, harrows, and wheel-carriages; and, 
indeed, they have no animal to draw them. The Negroes manufacture pottery 
with the hand, but have not yet reached to the use of the wheel known im- 
memorially to all the nations of Asia, — even to those of the second and third 
orders of civilization. From a remote time they appear to have acquired the 
arts of smelting iron and copper ores, discoveries to wliich th^y seem to us to 
have been led by the excellence and purity of the native ores of both, mala- 
chite being that for the copper. " Here,'* says the narrative, "at evei-y third 
or fourth village, we see a kiln-looking structure, about six feet high by two 
and a half or three feet diameter. It is a clay fire-hardened furnace for smelt- 
ing iron. No flux is used, whether the specidar iron, the yellow hematite, 
or magnetic iron ore is fused, and yet capital iron is produced." Native iron 
is so good that the natives declare English iron to be "rotten" in comparison, 
and specimens of African hoes were pronounced at Birmingham to be 
nearly equal to the best Swedish iron. The savages of the interior of 
Borneo do the veiy same thing. They manufacture, by the same simple 
means, not only good iron, but excellent steel ; but the men of the same 
race — the Malayans — do not continue savages like the Negroes, for, as in 
the example of the Javanese, we find them advanced to a highly respect- 
able rank in civilization. Over the Mexicans and Peruvians the Negroes 
of Africa have had the great advantage of possessing iron, and of reducing 
copper ore to metal ; and yet no Negro nation has reached the civiliza- 
tion whicli these American people had attained when Cortez and Pizarro 
and their companions first saw them. Like the nations of America, the 
Negroes are unacquainted with the ait of extracting the sap of palms, to 
be used as. a beverage, or to make sugar from; and still more extra- 
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ordinary is it that they are ignorant of the use of oil, of which they have 
an abundance, for giving lij^ht. " The idea of using oil for light," says 

the narrative, " never seems to have entered the African mind 

It would be considered a piece of the most wasteful extravagance to bum 
the oil they obtain from the castor-oil bean and other seeds, and also from 
certain Ush, or, in fact, to do anything with it but anoint their heads 
and bodies." This may be considered to stand next in stupidity to 
Montesquieu's savage, who cuts down the tree to get at the fruit. 

Dr. Livingstone propounds an extraordinary theory to account for 
the invention of the arts, which he fancies perhaps may be Scriptural, 
although we know of no Scripture authority for it, but which, at afl 
events, is assuredly neither logical nor philosophical. " Smce," says he, 
''we find that men who already possess a knowledge of the arts needed 
by even the lowest savages are swept off the earth when reduced to 
a dependence on wild roots and fruits alone, it is nearly certain that if 
they ever had been in what is called a state of nature, from being so much 
less fitted for supporting and taking care of themselves than the brutes, 
they could not have lived long enough to have even attained the ordinary 
state of savages. They could not have survived for a sufficient period to 
invent anything such as we who are not savages, and know how to make 
the egg stand on its end, think that toe easily could have invented. The 
existence, therefore, of the various instruments in use among the Africans 
and other partially civilized people indicates the communication of in- 
struction at some period, from some being superior to man himself. '^ In 
proof of this singular hypothesis, the Doctor adduces the similarity of 
form in hammers, tongs, hoes, axes, kc,, among rude nations both of Asia 
and America, as well as of Africa, forgetting that, for the fabrication of all 
these, iron must have been first discovered, and that in America it was 
never discovered at all. The truth is that the Doctor is greatly puzzled; 
and, as the Greeks and Trojans of Homer called in similar cases for the 
intervention of their gods, he calls for the intervention of a miracle. It is 
certain, from his taking to this course, that the learned Doctor's reading on 
such subjects is not extensive. The Andaman islanders are stark naked, 
and had no cutting instruments, except those made of stone, until 
wrecked European vessels furnished them with iron, while they fed almost 
exclusively on shell-fish. The Fuegians are naked, with the excepticm of 
a patch of skin, and also feed on shell-fish, and they had lived for ages 
ignorant of iron. The great miracle was the creation of man with the 
caj)acity to accomplish the great achievements to which we have referred. 
It was a deity, beyond doubt, that performed this miracle, and all the rest 
followed, from the fabrication of a hoe to the manufacture of a steam-engine. 
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The authors of the work have come to the concluBi(»i that the African 
Negroes of the eastern coast and of Central Africa are a different race of 
man from those of the west side of the continent. The evidence adduced, 
however, is not satisfactory, although we think there may exist such shades 
of distinction as divide in Europe the Latin, the Teuton, and the Slavonian 
races, or in India on^ section of Hindoos from another. The authors are 
describing an interview which they had with a chief called Chinasamba, and 
take this occasion for pointing out the differences which exist between the 
Negroes of the eastern and western side of Africa. " He" (Chinasamba), say 
they, '* has a Jewish cast of countenance, or rather the ancient Assyrian face 
as seen in the monuments brought to the British Musetun by Mr. Layard. 
This form of face is very common in this country, and leads to the belief that 
the true type of the Negro is not that met on the West Coast, from which 
most people have derived their ideas of the African. The majority of heads 
here are as well shaped as those depicted in the ancient Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments. The lips are more like those of Europeans than of the West 
Coast Negroes. They may be described as full, but not unpleasantly so, and 
more heads may be prolonged a little backwards, like that of Julius Csesar, 
than among ourselves. A large ring in one ear reminds one of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, and so do some of the fashions of dressing the hair. The 
legs do not, as a rule, present the high calves which are supposed to distin- 
guish the African race ; nor do we meet with what is called the lash-hee 
any oftener than among the civilized races of Europe. We have noticed a 
peculiar length of thigh-bone in several instances, but have not had an 
opportunity of ascertaining whether it is as common as the long arm, 
which formerly gave so much advantage in the use of the broadsword 
among ourselves." Some part of this may no doubt be true, but some is 
assuredly fanciful, such as the likeness of the brainless East Coast Negro 
head to the head of Julius Csesar, as well as the likeness of the Negro in 
question to an ancient Egyptian, from the fact that both were content 
with a single earring instead of the ordinary pair of the rest of mankind. 

The authors of the work come to a conclusion that the Negro is equal ib 
all respects to the other races of man ; a proposition which we dispute, for 
the obvious reason that it is contrary to all we know of his history. " In 
reference," say they, " to the status of the African among the nations of 
the earth, we have seen nothing to justify the notion that they are of a 
different ' breed' or * species* from the most civilized. The African is a 
man, with every attribute of humankind. Centuries of barbarism have 
had the same deteriorating effects on Africans as Prichard on certain of 
Irish, who were driven, some generations back, to the hills of Ulster and 
Connaught. And these depressing influences have had such moral and 
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physical influences on some tribes that ages probably will be required to 
undo what ages have done." 

Now all this is refuted in the very pages of their own book. By their 
own account the Negroes have suffered, at least, no physical degradation ; 
for those of the east side of the continent are described by them as 
resembling the subjects of Nebuchadnezzar and the Pharaohs,— even as 
having heads like Julius Csesar. But, besides this, all the Irish referred 
to in their quotation were not driven into Ubter and Connaught, and they 
are at this day, one and all, even including the band driven into Ubter 
and Connaught, physically one of the most athletic people in the world, 
and morally and intellectually superior to what they were when the eastern 
side of Africa was first seen, 367 years ago. 

The book, of which we have now given a rapid sketch, contains far 
more than enough of missionary enterprises which have perished, leaving 
''not a wrack behind," and too much also about African slavery and slave- 
trade crimes, for which we have done quite sufficient for our own purga- 
tion ; but, apart from this surplusage, it contains much new and valuable 
information, and its perusal is incumbent on all who desire to be acquainted 
with a large iM)rtion of our earth's surface. 



BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Civilisation and Cerebral Development. 

By R. Dunn, Esq., F.R.C.S., Vice-President of the Ethnological Society.* 

After premising the postulates — first, that the brain is the material 
organ of the mind ; secondly, that there exists between it and the cranium 
such a correspondence in size and form that its varying proportions may, 
within certain well-known limits, be correctly ascertained by external 
observation; and, thirdly, that the genus homo is one, all its different 
portions having in common the essential constituent elements of a moral, 
religious, and intellectual nature, and waiving the question of the 
monogenesis or polygenesis of man, — Mr. Dunn asserted that from all 
historic times there have existed aboriginal and typical races of men, 
widely differing and easily distinguishable by marked physical characters, 
such as the Negroes, Mongols, the Red-men of America, and the fair races 
of Europe. There had also existed from the remotest times, besides the 
rude and savage herds of hunters and (ishers, two forms or phases of 
civilisation, the nomadic, or pastoral, and the agricultural; the former, 

^ Read on Saturday, Sept 9th, 1865. 
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essentially stationary in character, the latter eminently progressive. 
Among the purely nomadic races Mr. Dunn atRrmed that there eusts, as 
might be expected, an uniform sameness and characteristic fixity in the 
shape of the head, strikingly in contrast with the disparity which is seen 
to prevail among tlie agricultural races and cultivated Europeans ; and 
this diversity he attributed to increased mental activity, and the conse- 
quent nervous development to which it gave rise. He dwelt on the 
importance of viewing in contrast the typical crania of the Negroes or 
Australian savages, the Mongolian Nomades, and the cultivated Euro- 
peans, maintaining that, as the skull is the outward measure and index of 
the brain's development within, we are able fairly to estimate the relative 
size and comparative development of its three great divisions, the anterior, 
middle, and posterior lobes ; nay, among the typical races to recognise 
distinctive characters impressed and stamped upon their varying crania, as 
indisputable evidence of degradation and elevation of type. In proof of 
this, he adverted to the prognathous type as one of degradation^ and 
remarked that wherever ignorance and brutality, destitution and squalor, 
have for a long time existed, this prognathous type is invariably found to 
prevail. 

Proceeding from the comparison of the skulls to that of the brains, he 
was free, he said, to confess that, though all physiological psychologists 
were agreed that the hemispherical ganglia were the sole and exclusive seat 
of intellectual actions and volitional power, yet that to be able duly to 
interpret and appreciate the structural diflferences which we meet with in 
the brains of the typical races demands a gi'eater knowledge of the func- 
tions of these different cerebral parts than we had yet attained. Still he 
contended that we are not without some definite knowledge of the func- 
tions of the cerebral lobes as psychical instmments, and recognising with 
Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and Cams the tripartite division of the brain, 
the anterior, middle, and posterior, as being respectively the seats of the 
intellectual, of the personal or individual, and of the social and affectional 
attributes of the mind, he also recognised with Gratiolet three stages or 
planes of development in these : (1) the inferior or lowest, the basilar 
and superciliary ; (2) the middle or median frontal ; and (3) the highest, 
the coronal or superior frontal, the sole and exclusive prerogative of man. 
Upon the respective development of these lobes and planes he considered 
that the various differences of mankind essentially depended, and agreed 
with the results arrived at by Gratiolet, from extended observations, that 
fulness of development and complexity of structure in the anterior lobes of 
the brain are sure indications of elevation of type, while simplicity of 
structure, and symmetry of shape and arrangement in the cerebral folda^ 
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of Geography and Ethnology, he had no direct concern with the proceed- 
ings of Section D ; while it was a part of his duty to notice the papers 
spoken of by Mr. Blake, as they were read in the section. 

The business of the evening then proceeded, and a paper was read by 
the Secretary 

On the Darien Indians. By Dr. Cullbn.* 

The Isthmus of Darien, which is separated from the Isthmus of Panama 
by a line drawn from Cape San Bias to the mouth of Chepo River, is 
covered throughout with dense forest and is traversed by the Cordillera, 
which runs parallel to the Atlantic coast at from three to six miles' dis- 
tance from it. The Atlantic coast of Darien extends from Boca Tarena, 
the most western mouth of the Atrato, to Cape San Bias — a distance of 157 
miles. This coast, and the islets off it, for about twenty miles towards 
the Pacific, are inhabited by an independent tribe called the Darien, San 
Bias, or Mandinga Indians. They call themselves Tule, a word signifying 
** people." Their small settlements, which are scattered at immense dis- 
tances from each other, are situated on the sea-shore, on the banks of the 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic, and on the upper branches of those which 
run into the Pacific. They have always maintained their independence, 
and do not permit any official or citizen of the republic of New Granada 
(now styled the United States of Columbia) to land on their territory ; and 
they neither go themselves to the Pacific side of the isthmus, nor allow 
any of the natives of the Granadian villages on that side to cross over to 
the Atlantic. 

The Darien Indians are a handsome race, of low stature, but stoutly 
built, with the copper-coloured skin, straight, coarse black hair, and other 
characteristics of Red Indians. They live very peaceably together, are 
honest, cleanly, and industrious, occupying themselves in fishing, hunting, 
and cultivating plantains, cassava, cocoa {Theohroma cacao), and a little 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. They hunt deer, peccaries and sahinos, two 
species of wild hogs, wild turkeys and monkeys, which they barbecue or 
dry over smoke. They are very expert at throwing the harpoon, and 
striking fish, manati, and turtle. They are good sailors, and some of them 
occasionally make voyages to Jamaica or the United States. They are 
accustomed to the use of fire-anns, but their principal weapons are spears 
and arrows. They have the woorali or curare poison, which they get from 
the Indians of Choco, aud call im antl corovd. The arrows, which are 
very slender, and only a foot in length, have one end smeared with woorali, 

' This paper was one of those road at the Birmingham meeting. 
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which has the appearance of extract of opium. When about to be used, a 
little silk cotton is wrapped round the other end, and the dart, which is 
of ebony wood, is blown through a long tube called borokera. The deadly 
effect of a mere scratch is almost instantaneous. They never tell their 
names, and when one is asked, ''Iki pe nookka?" (What's your name?) he 
replies, " Nookka chuli" (I have no name). They are, however, very 
fond of adopting English or Spanish names, and their principal tradm^ 
have assumed the names of Shepherd, Robinson, William Denis, Jack 
Bragg, John Bull, Tom Dadd, Paterson, &c. They put great faith in 
the divining powers of their lelea or priests, who advise them in all impor- 
tant matters, and pretend to foretell events. Before delivering their 
oracles those priests liave their powwows, in which, like the pieiimans of 
the Caribisce and Arrawauks of Guiana, and the Sookies of the Mosquito 
territory, they howl, mutter incantations, and invoke all sorts of terrible 
animals, real and fabulous. They have a great dread of the small-pox, 
which is one of their reasons for not allowing foreigners to enter their 
country ; but their principal reason is the idea they have that God made 
the country for them alone. 

Their government is purely patriarchal, the oldest and most experienced 
man in each settlement being accounted chief by general consent, and 
universally looked up to and obeyed as such. The last chief of all the 
Indians was Calogwa, of Carti, in San Bias Bay, who was upwards of 100 
years of age when he died a few years ago. 

They are very friendly to the English and Americans, but, nevertheless, 
will not permit them to land on the coast. When a vessel anchors it is 
boarded by the Indians, who bring off their produce and do not allow the 
captain or crew to land. 

They will take no money in exchange for any of their commodities ; nor 
will they sell gold-dust, the Indians of the interior being strictly forbidden 
to bring down any to the coast. The trade is carried on by some schooners 
and sloops from Jamaica, Cura^oa, and Carthagena. 

It is not unusual to meet with Albinos among them. At Perdon Island, 
off Cape San Bias, Dr. Cullen saw three children by the same father and 
mother, two of whom were Albinos, with the usual peculiarities of hair, 
skin, and eyes. 

The language is very euphonious. The women wear gold nose- 
rings, so large that they hang down below their mouths, and must be 
raised up when they eat. Their necks, wrists, ankles, knees, and hips are 
adorned with glass beads, strings of coral, gold trinkets, and such like 
ornaments. On grand occasions they put on a cotton dress, and the men 
attire themselves in shirts and trousers, but generally the entire dress of 
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either sex consists of a narrow aynca, or lap, called pa$tsquiri, round the 
loins. 

In all the doctor's intercourse with this interesting tribe he was treated 
with great kindness and hospitality, although the old men were strongly 
opposed to his project of cutting a canal across the isthmus ; and in urging 
the justice of dealing with the race in all future transactions in a spirit of 
conciliation and friendship, he expresses his confidence that if so dealt 
with they will offer no opposition to the construction of the canal. 

The second paper read was entitled " Notes on the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Natives of the West Coast of Africa, as seen at Little Popo, 
Bight of Benin." By Captain Leveson Wildman, R.N. Want of space 
obliges us to defer our notice of this paper till our next Number. 



At the meeting of November 2l8t, the President in the chair, the paper 
of the evening was ** On the True Asiignation of the Bronxe TFeapong^ 
^e,, supposed to indicate a Bronze Age in Western and Northern Europe J* 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. This paper will be given in 
extenso in our next Number, and we reserve till then our notice of the 
discussion to which it gave rise. We shall only now observe that the 
paper was a most vigorous and learned protest against the theory of the 
three Rges ofarcbseology first put forth by the Northern Antiquarians, and 
that it elicited one of the most interesting and strictly scientific discussions 
which we have heard for some time, the principal speaker being Sir John 
Lubbock, who had to defend the opinions expressed on this subject in his 
recent work on prehistoric times ; and this he did in a very able 
manner. Mr. Burke, Mr. Orawfurd, and Mr. Nash, Honorary Secretary, 
successively took part in the discussion, and Sir Roderick Murchison spoke 
on the geological portion of the subject. Some suggestions were also 
made by Mr. Prideaux. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The first meeting of the session was held on the 14th inst., Pr. James 
Hunt, President, in the chair. After the routine proceedings, including 
the reading of a long list of members elected since the vacation, and a 
report by Mr. Carter Blake on the anthropological proceedings at the 
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Birmingham meeting of the British Association, the President vacated the 
chair, in order to read his paper " On the Archaic Anthropology of the 
Zetland Isles." 

The author of the paper gave an account of a recent visit made by him 
to the Zetland Islands, with the object of investigating the antiquarian 
relics reported to exist in those islands. He first visited Unst, the most 
northerly of the group ; but found the chief objects of interest had been 
previously explored. He proceeded to examine the other islands, and 
described the results of an exploration of several large tumuli, which were 
chiefly composed of burnt stones. In one of these a stone hammer was 
found, of a unique pattern. In the interior of most of these tumuli there 
were found ruins of some building. In one case the structure was nearly 
complete, and resembled what is known as the " beehive*' house. In an- 
other tumulus there was found a large upright stone with a hole in the 
centre, the first instance, the author thought, of such a stone being found 
within a tumulus. He gave a detailed account of the discovery of an 
underground structure, from which were dug a large number of rough 
stone implements, resembling in form and size those which have been 
found in Pressigny le Grand, in France, and the uses of which have occa- 
sioned considerable discussion. These implements — which are not of 
flint, as are those of Pressigny le Grand — were exhibited to the Society, 
and the author brought forward the various theories current as to the 
objects of these and similar stone implements, at the same time stating 
his opinion that any definite conclusion as to the pui-poses or age of these 
objects could not be formed from the present data, and considered the 
subject as one of great importance, and deserving of further investigation 
by the Society. The author of the paper mentioned by name the various 
gentlemen to whom he was indebted for acta of courtesy whilst prosecuting 
his investigations, and mentioned especially the liberal donation of the Earl 
of Zetland to assist in carrying out the researches which have been made 
under the auspices of the Anthropological Society. 

Tlie next paper was a " Keport on the Zetland Anthropological Explora- 
tion." By Ralph Tate, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

The author described the excavations conducted under his superinten- 
dence at the Muckle Heog, Isle of Unst, Shetland, which afiforded remains 
of many human individuals, urns formed of steatite, and bones of 
domestic animals, birds, and fish, with numerous shells. He described 
some skeletons found by him in the Island of Uyea. Two adult skeletons 
were lying on a bed of fish-bones. ^ 

* "We have heard this paper highly spoken of, but no further account of it has 
been sent to us. — Ed. 
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The next meeting of the Society will take place on December 5, irlien 
the following papers will be read : — 

John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., M.A., F.A.S.L., " On the Evidence of 
Phenomena in the West of England to the Permanence of Anthropologicai 
Types." 

Pr. R. S. Chamock, F.S.A., r.B.G.S, Treas. A.S.L., " On Cauii- 
balism in Europe." 
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THE CELTS: WHO WERE THRY?^ 

What do you mean by " tlie Celts " ? Such was the question proposed 
about a year and a half ago by M. Broca to his colleagues of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris. At first sight the answer seeius ready and 
easy enough, but, upon consideration, becomes more and more difficult, and 
turns out to be, in fact, one of the most troublesome and unmanageable 
questions ever proposed to an ethnologist. Yet it is highly desirable thai 
the students of history, archaeology, and, if you will, anthropology, should 
come to some definite understanding as to the meaning and limitation of a 
term constantly rccurruig in all inquiries into the origin and character of 
the races who peopled Europe in the pre-historic time. There are, as 
M. Broca observes, four diflferent varieties of so-called Celts, who may or 
may not have any real connection between them. These are the Celts of 
history, the Celts of philology, the Celts of archaK)logy, and the Celts of 
craniology. As to the first of these, the historical testimony is vague, 
inconsistent, and even contradictory. The Greek writers seem to have 
applied the name Celts, or its equivalent, Galatae, to the (to them) 
barbarous tribes of the unknown barbarous north and west of Europe — 
Scythians on the north-east and Celts on the north-west, of whom little 
more was known than that they were ferocious plunderers and mmiitigated 
barbarians. Their home was sometimes placed at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
at the sources of tlie Danube, on the banks of the Bo, or on the shores of 
the Northern Sea. ]^rom their centre, wherever situate, they had mi- 
grated, at various epochs, in vast bands of marauders; had pillaged Delphi, 

» Qu'est que Us CcHcs 1 Par M. le Dr. P. Broca. Society d'Anthrojrologio de 
Paris, Seanci* du 2 juin, 1864. 

VOL. I. X 
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plundered the cities of Etmria, defeated consular armies, and sacked the 
Eternal City itself. Finally, a horde of these same barbarians had esta- 
blished themselves by force of arras in the heart of Asia Minor, and given 
to their kingdom a name derived from their own, Galatia. When, in their 
turn, the Roman legions penetrated into Gaul, they found a portion, 
at least, of that vast territory peopled by a race whom they knew in 
Northern Italy by the name of Gauls, but who, either by themselves 
or their neighbours, were called Celtjc. Here, then, at least, we meet 
with historical Celts ; but here, also, a new set of diflSculiies begin. 
The Celta; of Cajsar are expressly limited, in a geographical sense, 
to the country between the Seine and the Marne, the Garonne and the 
Western Ocean, and to some extent, though how far no two writers are 
agreed, they differed from the Belgse located to the north of the two first- 
mentioned rivers. If we abide by the statement of Coesar — and no one 
had better opportunities, or Was more capable of judging the matter as it 
stood in his day — the Belgse were not called Ccltfc, either by themselves 
or the surrounding populations. Whether the two nations or confederations 
were really closely related in blood is a question which belongs to a 
different part of the inquiry ; and philology, or, as ^f . Broca prefers to 
term it, *Ma linguistique," steps in, and seeks, by the instrumentality of 
language, to determine the extent and relations of the Celtic race. 

Passing over the minor difficiUties which present themselves in this 
branch of the inquiry, philology has demonstrated that the people of Gaul 
(always excepting the Aquitani south of the Garonne) spoke a language 
which, though necessarily embracing a variety of dialects, was, in effect, 
the same throughout all Gaul, Celtic and Belgian, and was closely con- 
nected with the language of the Britannic Isles ; and this language — for 
as M. Broca has observed, it was necessary to give it a name — has been 
called the Celtic. It is true that the language of the Celtae of Ca?sar, as 
far as it is known from the so-called Gaulish inscriptions, appears to be 
an aberrant group of the Celtic family of languages, and that, in retaining 
this name for the whole family of related tongues, philologists have pro- 
ceeded less on linguistic considerations than on those of convenience, the 
name having originally been preferred owing to the greater historical cele- 
brity of the name of Celts. This name, once consecrated by usage, says 'M. 
Broca, all the people who have spoken, and w^ho still speak, these languages 
have been designated by the linguists as Celts. We do not see what 
other better or more convenient designation than Celts could be given to 
the various peoples who spoke or speak the language to which it has been 
agreed to give the name of Celtic. But M. Broca is an anthropologist 
pur sanq, and is rather given to treat les h'nguhtes as sons of Zeniinh, with 
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whom he has nothing to do ; and he seems inclined to charge them with 
being the cause that persons unaccustomed to distinguish between the 
notion of language and that of race have adopted the conclusion that, 
before the two epochs of invasion, Koman and Germanic, all the popula- 
tions of Gaul and the Britannic Isles belonged to one and the same race 
— the Celtic. Personally, indeed, we share M. Broca's opinions on this 
point, and have perused with pleasure and profit the many able arguments 
with which lie has on various occasions supported his views ; but, as we 
are now on a question of evidence, we may inquire what is the evidence 
on which we are bound to assume that, for Gaul before the Eoman and 
for Britain before tlie Germanic conquest, the peoples of these countries 
belonged not to one but to two or more distinct races. The evidence, 
says M. Broca, is of two kinds— archaeological and craniologicalj and this 
brings us to the Celts of archaeology. 

There was a time, some twenty years since, when every monument of 
unhewn stones in Gaul or Britain, stone circle, crondech, menhir, or 
dolmen, was attributed to the historical Celts, and particularly to their 
supposed priesthood, the Druids. The belief still lingers in England, 
and would still find supporters among some antiquated antiquarians. But 
investigations, which M. Broca still calls archaeological, a term quite as 
unmeaning as Celtic, have shown that the megalithic monuments of those 
countries belong for the most part, if not entirely, to the age of stone ; 
that the builders of these monuments were, as far as our present knowledge 
cames us, the primitive inhabitants of Europe ; that later in time than 
these are monuments erected by a people acquainted With the use of bronze 
implements and weapons, and later again by a people possessed of instru- 
ments of iron. 

We pass rapidly over these facts, on wliich so much may be said, but 
which are now tolerably familiar to all who are interested in ethnological 
inquiries, to ask what is there in the results of these investigations to 
assure us that the people of the stone and those of the bronze period of 
Britain and Gaul were not of one and the same race? What is there, in 
fact, to discredit that assumption of the philologists — always supposing it 
to be rightly attributed to them — or to shcfw that they are wrong in 
giving the common name of Celtic to all the pre-Eoman inhabitants of 
those countries ? It is true that the remains of the ruined habitations of 
the lake-dwellers in some parts of Europe show that the ingenious builders 
of those water-dwellings had in vain opposed the flint arrow and the 
stone hammer to the bronze javelin and dagger of their conquerors— a 
more highly civilized and better armed nation than themselves. But this 
does not prove that the bronze-bearing conquerora yre-Tfc o^ ^ ^>Sssw5«^»TwsRi 
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from the stone-weaponed victims of the war. The exai>iples of modem 
savage life, to say nothing of Greece and Home, show that in closely 
allied tribes, actually of the same blood, the possession of new death- 
dealing arms obtained from European traders by the tribes more favoorably 
placed for sea-borne commerce has been followed by the conquest and 
almost extermination of the tribes of the same race not possessed of those 
formidable equipments. Or what is to assure us that the presence of 
bronze implements in the sepulchral barrows of Britain is not an indica- 
tion of a gradual progress in civilization, of new ideas, new acquirements, 
gradually introduced by peaceful commercial intercourse with the shores 
of Gaul, if not by the famous, if doubtful, keels of Tjtc or Carthage? 
Assuming, however, that the bronze-using peoples of the sepulchral 
barrows were a different race from those who possessed only implements 
of stone, and of a later date in Europe than the latter, the archaeologists 
have considered that this bronze-using race must have been that of the 
Celts; and these M. Broca calls the Celts of archaeology. This application 
of the terra differs only from that employed by the philologists in this, 
that while the philological Celts are confined to the west of Europe, those 
of archaeology have been followed step by step into regions much more 
closely approximating to the supposed original home of the race in Asia. 

But, as we have before observed, no evidence of a difference of race 
between the stone and bronze using peoples has yet been produced ; and 
this we have to look for, and, according to M. Broca and other eminent 
ethnologists, we shall find by aid of craniologj'. This portion of the 
question has been very ably investigated by many of our countrymen, and, 
amongst others, by our eminent colleague Dr. Thurnam, who, in an admir- 
able essay lately published in the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society 
of London, has not only enunciated his own views with remarkable force 
and clearness, but has enabled us to appreciate all the bearings of the 
question as viewed in different lights by the most distinguished ethnologists 
of Europe. AVe must refer the reader to the essay itself for the full 
development of the argument, and will content ourselves for the present 
with a brief recapitulation of the points bearing on the subject now before 
us. Dr. Thurnam maintains that the crania obtained from the mesralithic 
barrows of the stone age in Britain differ from the crania obtained from 
the sepulchres of the bronze-using people of the same co\uitry by characters 
amounting to evidence of a difference in race — the crania of the stone 
period being dolichocephalic, those of the bronze period brachycephalic. 
That the brachycephalic skull-form of the bronze period in Britain was 
introduced into this isknd from Gaul, and was the type of the Celtic 
sknll — at least, that of the dominant race — Dr. Thurnam considers to be 
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proved. "There are," Le says, "two distinct cranial types from the 
barrows, one, at least, of which must be Celtic. To assume that both arc 
Celtic can scarcely be reconciled with the idea of permanence of type (if 
such be admitted) or with that of ethnic unity. The brachycephalic and 
sub-brachycephalic skulls from the round barrows must be regarded as 
those of the bronze-using Celts, and the dolichocephalic skulls from the 
chambered long ban'ows as those of a pre-Celtic stone-using people. Such 
seems to have been the order of succession of these two races in Britain, 
and such, it is believed, was also the order of their succession in Gaul.** 
"With regard to the origin and affinities of this pre-Celtic people, Pr. 
Thuiiiam suggests that " altogether the doctrine of an Iberian or Ibero- 
Phoenician origin of a veiy early, perhaps the earliest, population of at least 
part of Britain, though not as yet proved, derives much additional weight 
from the comparison here instituted of the skulls of the British dolicho- 
cephali of the stone period with those of the Basques." We purposely 
pass over all the debateable points in Dr. Thurnam*3 argument, and his 
conflict of opinion with many eminent English and Continental ethnologists 
on this very point of the priority in time of the dolichocephalous race in 
Europe, in order to come to the question with which we are now more 
particularly concerned. That the order of succession of these races in 
Northern Britain should be the reverse of that which prevails for the 
neighbouring Scandinavia is sufficiently embarrassing, but that the same 
retroversion of this order should exist between South-western Britain and 
North-western Gaul is more embarrassing still. It is true that some of 
the Northern ethnologists are beginning to cast doubt on the authority 
of Eetzius on this subject, and to declare that the men of the stone age 
in Scandinavia were, like those of Britain, dolichocephalic. 

But, setting aside for the moment the consideration of these difficulties, 
and granting, as perhaps we may, that, so far as the sepulchral tumuli inform 
us, the introduction of bronze into Britain was synclironous with the in- 
troduction of the brachycephalous race, and that these are a different race 
from the men of the stone period, how does craniology show that the former 
were Celts ? Dr. Thurnam argues that " if the conical and bell-shaped 
barrows of South Wilts and Dorset, and especially those of the great Stone- 
henge necropolis, in the centre of the region of the Belgce of Ptolemy, be 
not those of the veiy people who fought against the legions under Plautus 
and Yespasian, then we must conclude that their tombs are yet to seek." 
But here, in addition to the fact that no two persons can be found to 
agree on the type of the Celtic skull, we get confronted with one of those 
time questions, one of those chronological difficulties which appear to be, 
. and to be likely to remain, irresolvable and insuperable — Does the Intro- 
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duction of bronze into Britain date from a period so comparatively modem 
that its introduction can be attributed to the historical Celts ? 

Every result of recent investigation tends to throw back the commence- 
ment of the stone period — that is, the first dawn of human conquest over 
nature — to a period incalculably remote. Are we to bring down its termi- 
nation to a date appreciable by the chronometer of history? For Dr. 
Thumam's crauiological Celts — that is, the brachycephalous bronze-using 
race of Britain — are the Celts of history; and M. Broca's ingenious distinc- 
tions are reduced to the condition of distinctions without a diftercnce. It 
appears to us, moreover, that the' Celts of craniology arc precisely the 
Celts of archaeology, whose origin is hidden in the obscurity of a remote 
antiquity, and that^ the only Celts who stand forth with a real substantial 
self-existence, capable of being connected with other cognate races, are the 
Celts of philology, for of them, at least, we know the Indo-European, or, 
if it be preferred, the Asiatic affinities. 

But this knowledge does not suffice to enable us to answer M. Broca's 
question in the sense in which he puts it. The whole question of the 
relation of race to language remains as open as before. A race, it is said, 
may borrow a language, or take it like the small-pox, by inocidation or by 
contagion, or have it thnist upon it like a creed — at the point of the sword. 
M. Broca's own views on this matter seem to partake of a mixture of the 
inoculation and sword-point theories. M. Broca's writings are, however, 
always pleasant to read and profitable to ponder, and we hope shortly to 
return to a consideration of some of the many deeply interesting questions 
on which he has expressed his always valuable opinion. 

J). AV. N. 




ON THE MYtHIC ASPECTS OP ANXIENT AND MEDIJiVAL 

CHRONOLOGY. 

No. II. 

{Continued from page 211.) 

In a previous paper I have briefly set forth a few of tlie more important 
facts in the history of zodiacal symbolism as revealed by mythonomical 
research ; but some further elucidations are still necessary before we can 
advantageously enter upon the immediate subject of this inquiry. 

As already observed, the two fundamental ideas which underlie all 
mythic formations, in the technical sense in which the term is here unctos 
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stooJ, are the natural year and an imaginary cycle, or great year, wkich 
always adopts the divisions and symbolism of the ordinary year j and, as 
tliese have greatly varied at different epochs, we find a similar variety in 
the events and adjustments of tlie cycle. 

Of these two leading ideas the fii*st is rarely, if ever, to be reached 
otherwise than by inference ; it forms no part of the external imagery of a 
fable : but the second is often a prominent portion of this imagery, espe* 
cially in many forms of the cosmical and national myths. In a great 
variety of fables, however, neither cycle nor year are at all alluded to, nor 
could tliC zodiacal bearings of these fables have ever been suspected by any 
one not previously acquainted with the leading deductions of the new 
science. To the mythonomist, however, they yield their meaning as 
readily as any other portion of his materials : first, from the mere pecu- 
liarity of theii- stmcture ; secondly, from the fact that their imagery and 
personages arc often familiar to him in other combinations ; and, thirdly, 
because, even when this is not the case, they present to him images which 
directly reveal zodiacal meanings. Hence he often picks out of an ordi* 
naiy fairy»tale a beautiful and perfectly -preserved symbolism, or finds a 
mere nursery legend ringing the changes upon an elaborate, though long* 
forgotten zodiac. But, of course, this class of materials only became 
available when the foundations of mythonomy had been firmly laid and a 
considerable progress mnde in the erection of the superstructure itself. 

The fact that the mythonomist has to proceed analytically and induc- 
tively, in order to reach the meaning of a fable, might seem to give to bis 
conclusi'ons a questionable aspect ; and no doubt there are cases in w^hich 
lie may easily deceive himself, as there are iu all analytical and inductive 
sciences : but, whatever may have been the difficulties of this subject here- 
tofore—and they were sufficiently great to seem at first sight all but 
insuperable — these difficulties no longer exist for a large portion of the 
subject. Mythonomy is now an organized science, and would be at once 
acknowledged as such were its facts and laws fully set forth and accessible 
to the student ; but time and circumstances have as yet prevented this 
being done to a sufficient extent ; for the summary already published^ ia 
too brief and too sparingly illustrated by facts to meet the requirements of 
the case. But the present difficulties of the science do not so much cou>* 
cern the prop3r interpretation or sequence of fables as the bearings of the 
science generally on the histoiy of the past. Hei'e we need the widest 
basis of induction which circumstances will permit, as well as tUe most 

* Pntuiplcs of Mythommy, or the OrUjia atid Deveiopmtnt ofSMxatol Symboliim 
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careful balauciiig of the evidence ; but even in this department many very 
important results have already been attained. 

If, then, the mythonomist is necessarily an analyst, he has no need of 
working hypothetically, nor any special temptations to hasty inference ; on 
the contrary, his science is sufficiently advanced and organized to supply 
him with rules of guidance and tests of accuracy well calculated to check 
impatience and necessitate careful criticism. !Morc than this no science 
can do for either the reasoner or the observer. 

From this view of the subject it results that mythology presents us a 
solid substratum of fact, on which the play of fancy, the necessities of 
figurative language, the vicissitudes of time, and the credidity of early 
humanity have raised a superstnicture of wild, though sometimes also of 
grand and even beautiful extravagance. Tor the most part the substance 
has passed out of memory, and the extravagance alone has remained ; for 
the substance was not calculated to make any deep impression ou the 
mind after it had ceased to be a current usage; but with the superstnicture 
it was fiu: otherwise. A marvellous and thrilling legend, simple in form, 
striking in imager}', and capable of expression in rude picture-writing, 
might defy for untold ages the vicissitudes of time. Once accepted by 
credulity as a veritable record of the past, once carried into the hallowed 
circle of religious belief, and it might survive the rudest shocks which 
humanity has had to endure, and still linger in the memoiy of men even 
when increased knowledge and a higher mental status had smiled away its 
sacredness. To such fables as these the poet will cling long after the 
pliilosopher has rejected them, and even when poesy itself has wearied of 
their repetition they may become immortal in the nursery. 

^klythology, then, like geology, reveals its meaning by inference only ; 
but just as evciT vestige of organic matter may have vanished from a fossil, 
while yet the solid rock i*etains each form antl line of that which it has 
supplanted, so the fable which speaks not of cycle, nor zodiac, nor year, 
nor season, nor symbol, has Jet derived from these its every form ant! 
feature, and needs only to be cut thi-ongh by a skilh fl hand to give back 
its perished import. 

Thus treated, mythic tradition at once lays aside its triviality and extrava- 
gance, and opens to our view a mine of antiquarian wealth, everywhere preg- 
nant with meaning, everywhere ready to throw light upon the great past; and 
light, too, which coidd come from no other source. We cannot, in fact, any 
longer dispense with the serious study of this subject : it is scarcely of loss 
antiquarian importance than that of monuments and languages. Indeed, 
we may truly say that ^Monuments, Languages, Myths, and the Laws of 
Kace are the four corner-stones of that edifice of genuine history which 
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hypothetical research has so vainly sought to restore, but which uo spell 
less powerful than the magic of science can ever again evoke. 

Even at present the scientific treatment of mythology dissipates in- 
numerable illusions by giving us their origin and their history, while 
at the same time it reveals shadows of forgotten greatness which 
must guide us in due time to the imposing realities behind them. 
To the ethnologist, in particular, this study ought to offer special 
attractions. If, on the one hand, it exhibits in striking forms the 
follies, the credulities, the mental aberrations which might naturally be 
expected to mark the infancy of the world, it displays, on the other, the 
play of fancy, the curious ingenuity, the lofty aspiration, and the under- 
lying stratum of substantial utility and clear common sense which redeem 
these follies, and show that the infancy of which it sjieaks is an infancy of 
high promise, the infancy of races capable of attaining in due time an 
advanced civilization, and which already had fully entered on the career 
of improvement. Mythology nowhere speaks of the savage or of the 
barbarian ; it has no relation to their wants, but springs from the neces- 
sities of higher forms of life. When the barbarian gives us a myth, 
he but restores that which his ancestors had received, but could not have 
created, that which they may have defaced, but were powerless to originate, 
since they had neither the soil nor the seed from which alone a myth could 
spring, in the sense in which we are here concerned with the term. 

Thus mythology teaches us that in ancient times, as well as at the 
present day, we must clearly distinguish between capacity and acquisition, 
between mental power and acquired knowledge, and not conclude, as we 
have too often done, that a rude structure necessarily implies a barbarian 
builder, when it may only mean a very remote period. Tn this way 
mythology flashes an unexpected light on many impoi*tant ranges of 
monuments, and thus enables us to distinguish, in times far beyond the 
stretch of our accepted chronologies, the unequivocal traces of gi*eat 
cveuts^-empire, conquest, commerce, colonization. 

One thing it especially shows : it shows us that in remote times, as at 
the present day, the different sections of humanity were broadly distinct 
in mind, and that they have very unequally contributed to the progress of 
the world ; and it further shows that one section in particular has displayed, 
again and again, in the ages of the past, the inherent supremacy which 
marks it in the present : for mythology is not a collection of independent 
growths, but a tree which, though its branches have overshadowed the 
earth, has yet but a common trunk and a single root ; and these, strange as 
the statement may sound in the presence of our older speculations, are 
firmly planted in the soil of ancient Europe. 
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Strange as it may seem, mytlis and monuments alike concur in pointing 
to Europe as the great centre of intellectual life, the great focus of 
activity, change, and progress in the past as in the present. They show 
us this Europe again and again pouring its energies over every great 
region of the earth, conquering, civilizing, colonizing. Even when empire 
has settled for ages in other regions, and left the remote West in com- 
parative obscurity and repose, it still was Em'ope which, mediately or 
immediately, had lighted up the fires of progress, and been the chief agent 
in fanning its flames and durectiug its course. 

In a word, it is not geology alone which has to change the whole 
current of our thoughts relatively to the early deeds of man. Monu- 
mental and mythic history have also revelations to make not less startling 
nor less important. 



In the previous paper we have seen how easily and naturally the 
cosmic legend has grown out of the simple niTangemeuts of the early 
calendar ; and a glance at the gorgeous fables of Brahniaiiical and Bud- 
dhistic India, or the more graceful creations of tlie European mind, will 
show how infinitely suggestive tliese materials have been, and how readily 
they have ministered to every requirement of fancy, of reverence, or of 
superstition. Here we see them worked up into a grandly ekiborate, 
though wildly fantastic cosmology; there they supply events for the 
history of some divine or quasi-historic hero, the representative of the 
solar god in some actual or perished creed : thus, the Avutaras of Vishnu, 
the labours of Hercules, the amours of Jupiter, or the exploits of the 
Scandinavian Thor. In other cases we have the four regions personified 
as ruling powers of the universe, three of them being beneficent and 
harmonious, and the other evil and antagonistic, according to the require- 
ments of the Secondary era. Thus the great trinities of India, Greece, and 
Scandinavia — Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and the Dityas or Demons ; Jupiter, 
Neptune, Pluto, and the Giants ; Odin, Vili, Ve, and the Hrimthursar. 
While, in other cases, we have a family party consisting of Eather, Mother, 
and Son, with an Uncle or Grand-uncle, or some other equivalent, repre- 
sentmg the antagonistic fomlh principle. Thus the Egyptian Osiris, 
Isifl, Horus, and Typhon ; the Grecian Ouranos, Ge, Chronos, and the 
Titans ; the Italic Satuni, Bhea, Jupiter, and the same Titans ; and the 
Soman legend of Numitor, llhea Sylvia, Bomulus, and Amulius. In 
these family myths tlie female element is often a virgin, the type of the 
purity and sacredness of fire ; and in this case she is usually tlie daughter 
of the first personage of th^ triad, ai|4 the mother of the third, her 
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couception being either miraculous or the result of violence or of an 
unlawful amour.^ 

In other cases the zodiacal regions took the fonn of cosmography, 
either applied to the entire universe or to particular countries. Of the 
former adaptation, the creeds of Brahminism and Buddhism furnish 
curious and imposing illustrations, while the territorial divisions of many 
ancient nations give us numerous specimens of the latter. 

Finally, we see the many divisions of the late Tertiary zodiacs converted 
into dynasties of gods or kings, while the days, hours, or even minutes of 
their divisions furnish the materials of a clurouology more or less extra- 
vagant, or more or less human-looking, according to the region of the 
myth and the credulity or criticism of its recipients. Before proceeding to 
the consideration of some of these clironologies, it may be well to aUude 
briefly to two or three leading symbolisms on which, chiefly, they are 
based. 

The Mexican symbolism of the four elements has already been 
spoken of, as also tliat of the four phases of the day. Morning, 
Noon, Evening, Night, and the four typical colours representing them, 
nid, white, yellow, blue ; together with the four corresponding metals, 
copi)er (ultimately brass), silver, gold, iron, which, in their cyclical 
sequence, suggested the important myth of the golden, silver, brazen, and 
iron ages. We may now briefly allude to another very curious and ancient 
symbolism which lias also been preserved in Mexico, where important use 
was made of it in the arrangements of the year and cycle. This con- 
sists of four objects : Toc/dll, a rabbit; Jcatl, a cane; Tecpatl, a stone; and 
Callit a house. As an animal which lives in the earth, which serves for 
human food, and which is wonderfully prolific, the rabbit is an appropriate 
symbol of Earth and Autumn. Tlie cane or reed, as a water-plant, will 
represent Winter, the season of moisture ; while Tecpatl was the stone 
nrrow-head, and thus a type of Air and Spring ; and Calli, as the place of 
lire, and probably the representative of the temiple and shrine of the 
sacred fire, was the symbol of Summer. But, quite apart from these in* 
ferential assignations, it is expressly on record that Tochtli was dedicated to 
Tevacayohuay god of the Earth ; Acatl to Tlaloc^ god of Water ; Tecpatl 
to Quetzakoail, god of Air ; and Calli to Xiuieucli, god of Fire.^ 

Tliis symbolism, while immediately representing the four elements^ may 
have also been intended to convey the additional idea of what might be 
termed the four kingdoms of nature, the Animal, the Vegetable, the ]!^lineral, 

^ Various modifications and illustrations of this form of the mytli, and of the 
triadic myths generally, are given in the PrindpUs of MyUwtunityt t>p. 87-^^. 
' Gemelli Careri, Qixv del M(nidQ, tojfi. yi. cap. vi. ft 40, 
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and the Divine, or tlie kingdom of the Gods; and, if so, it is a very curious 
specimen of these mythic adjustments ; for, apart from some such chain 
of asso(dation, the symbols, while individually appropriate, are altogether 
incongruous as a group. 

I especially allude to this symbolism, because this idea of the arrow has 
fixed upon the age of Air the associations of war and of all warlike 
instruments, while Calli has connected the house, the city, the temple, the 
tower, and the associations of religion generally, with the age of Fire. 

A still more important and suggestive symbolism, and one which more 
especially belongs to the Secondary era, is that which represents the four 
divisions of the year by the four phases of life — Infancy, Youth, Maturity, 
and Old Age — pictorially expressed by a Child, a Youth or Maiden, a Mature 
!Man, and an Old ^lan. In the cyclical sequence the Mature Man, as the 
type of Autumn and Earth, commences the series with the attribute of 
parentage; and in some forms of the myth, as ah'cady observed, the 
Maiden proceeds from him as liis daughter, as the Child proceeds from her. 

The sequence of Child, Youth, and Man, when represented in rude 
pictm'cs, would naturally obtain distinctness by exaggerations of size 
rather than by accuracy of drawing ; so that the child would appear as a 
small man, and the mature man as a giant. Hence we find in Hindu 
fable that the doctrine of progressive degeneracy is applied to the stature 
of man, as well as to his moral attributes ; and that, while the men of the 
Satya yuga, or golden age, were of gigantic size, the race gradually 
declined in stature, till, towards the close of the Kali yuga, they became 
mere pigmies ; so also in Buddhistic fable. 

Out of this symbolism we can now see risuig the entire mythology of 
giants on the one hand, and of pigmies, dwarfs, fairies, monkeys, and 
wonder-working children on the other; but in the Tertiary myths the 
order of excellence is inverted, the giant becomes a monster, and the types 
of air are sacred and dominant. This, however, is their character in the 
early Tertiary fables only, when the year and cycle begin at the winter 
solstice ; for this sacredness and pre-eminence are subsequently lost by the 
transfer of the commencement of the year to the vernal equinox. 

Another important s3rmbolism, a natural sequence from the one just 
described, represents the four divisions of the year by the four typical parts 
of the body — the mouth, the army the thigh, and the foot. The mouth, 
the equivalent of the head, the beginning of the body, and also from its 
associations of breathing, speech, music, &c., represents Air and Spring ; 
the arm, the symbol of strength and vigour, Summer; the thigh, from its 
relation to the stomach and the attributes of generation, Autumn and Earth; 
and the foot, the inferior portion of the body. Winter. 
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Each of these symbols, aud espeeially the first, has suggested a profu- 
sion of derivative imagery ; but the connected scries has also had important 
derivations, and some of these were carried out into practical life. Thus 
the arrangement of society into four hereditary' classes — a supreme ruler, 
tlie typical parent of the nation ; a warrior aristocracy ; a body of here- 
ditary teachers ; and, lastly, the common people, the servants or slaves of 
the superior orders. Unequivocal traces of this arrangement are discover- 
able in various ancient nations, and, in some instances, we find it in fiiU 
integrity. Thus we have it in the Tooitonga, Egi^ Mataboolas^ and Tooas^ 
of the island of Tonga, in the Pacific ; in the Monarch, Kings, Bards, and 
People of ancient Ireland ; and in the King, Chiefs, Scalds, and People of 
Scandinavia ; while in India we have the arrangement reversed to suit 
the requirements of the Tertiary eni.^ 

The four castes of India respectively spring from the mouth, the arm, 
the thigh, and the foot of the creator Brahma ; and they are the Brahmins, 
or teachers ; the Kchatrya, or military class ; the Fawya, or husbandmen ; 
and the Sudra^ or servile class — the first being pre-eminent in rank, taking 
precedence even of kings, who are only considered as members of the 
Kchatrya class. And here we have a curious instance of the power of 
superstition and the tyranny of opinion, which can thus entirely overrule 
in theory, and partly even in practice, the awe and reverence which supreme 
power so naturally inspires. 

It is this symbolism also which has suggested the curious form of the 
ancient Egyptian zodiac, in which the Heavens are represented by an 
outstretched female figure, the arms and legs directed downwards, and 
the zodiacal symbols and constellations being assigned to the different 
regions of the body. 

These explanations, brief and few as they are, will still be of material 
use in enabling us to appreciate the true nature of the chronological 
systems of antiquity, whether in their obviously raytliic or in their quasi- 
historical aspects. In these systems the favourite numbers are 360 and 
432 variously reduplicated or amplified. 360 was the number of days in 
the technical year in many ancient systems, the additional five days ))eing 
added as a supplement or intercalation, as in Mexico and Egypt, and the 
quarter-day being either neglected, as in Egypt, and in the modem Ma- 
homedan calendar, or variously provided for, as in Mexico, Italy, Greece, 
&c. ; but as to the origin of the number 432, no satisfactory explanation 
has yet presented itself to my mind. The preference given to the number 
360 depended as much, perhaps, upon its extreme convenience as upon its 
relation to the length of the year ; for, except 7 and 11, every number, 

^ Pniiajplcs of Mi/fhonomyf p. 51, &c. 
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from 2 to 12 inclusive, divides it without a remainder, while its various 
simple multiples ore nearly equally manageable. 

In the more elaborate chronologies we are usually presented with a 
grand cycle embracing the entire duration of the universe ; and this is 
subsequently divided into lesser cycles, based on various forms of the 
zodiacal legend. The great cycle often aflfects the triadic form of the 
Secondary myth, even when its actual sequence is given in Tertiary order; 
nnd of course there is always a fourth period implied, though its indica- 
tions are occasionally but obscure. Hence the tendency to consider three 
times 360 (1080), or three times 432 (1296), as grand cycles is traceable 
in various instances even within the bounds of what is termed genuine 
history. The number 12 is also an important element, as it is the number 
of months in tiie >Tar. 

THE GREAT YEAR OF CHINA. 

One of the great cycles of Chinese fable is exactly modelled on the 
marhinery of the ordinary year of twelve months. It is a year of years, or 
360 times 360 (129,000), and is divided into twelve great parts or months, 
each containing 10,800 years ; thus again repeating the mystic triad, three 
times 360, as the whole nimibcr is three times 43,200. This cycle com- 
prises the entire duration of the universe, commencing with the primal 
chaos, and concluding with the ultimate resolution of all things into the 
same condition. During its first three periods or great months — those 
represented by the signs of the rat^ the o.v, and the tiger — heaven, earth, 
and man are successively evolved. All things then follow their regular 
course up to the eleventh period, that of the dog, when the heavens gra- 
dually loose their force — heaven, in these speculations, being an equivalent 
for the supreme governing power of the universe. By the twelfth period, 
that of the dog, the energies of the universe are entirely exhausted ; chaos 
returns, and continues for the whole of this period ; after which, at the 
return of the rat^ a new universe will arise and endure for ever.* 

In this case we have the intermediate period of the Secondary mytho- 
log}' represented by only one-twelfth of the cycle. In the triadic fables it 
should comprise one-fourth, as it does in the Buddhistic scheme ; but in 

* LUrcs SacrSs de VOrieiU (Pantheon Litteraire) : Intrcxliiction to the Chott- 
KIXG, p. 20. The twelve signs of the Eastern zodiac are the ra/, or, tiger, harcy 
dragon, serpent, horse, (/oat (otherwise sheep), ape, cock, dog, and hog. The mythic 
affinities and contrasts between this zodiac and that of Euro])e, both as to the order 
of reading the signs and the general construction of the series, are very curious and 
interesting ; but they would require too long an explanation to be here set 
forth. 
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other cases it is spoken of as a vague period, or as being equal in duration 
to that of the active, positive, or organic condition of nature. 

This cycle is obviously a modem idea when compared with many other 
portions of the mythic history of the Celestial Empire ; for it forms no part 
of the received chronology, much less does it regulate its subdivisions. 
Tliese are subordinated to a cycle of ten great divisions termed Kl, con- 
taining, according to some of the authorities, many millions of years. 

Preceding these ten Ki are three other great epochs ; and first that of 
PouAN-Kou, the Sovereign Man, the divine artificer and Demiourgosi who 
lived in the time of the primal chaos and formerl the universe. To liim no 
chronology is assigned. After him came the Tien-Hoano, the August 
Family of Heaven, a dynasty of thirteen kings ; then the Ti-Hoano, or 
AnguHt Famihj of the Earthy containing eleven kings. Each of these 
tweuty-fouv kings reigned, according to some authorities, 18,000 years, and 
tlie whole, consequently, 432,000 years, while others make the sum of the 
two dynasties only 36,000 years, allowing 18,000 to each dynasty, and 
viewing the thirteen sovereigns in the one, and the eleven in the other, as 
respectively brothers and joint rulers. After these came the Gin-Hoaitg, 
or Aufjvst Familg of Man, with whom commence the ten Ki. 

These four categories, Pouan-Kou, Tien-IIoano, Ti-Hoano, and 
GiN-HoANG, give us a grand cycle formed of various subordinate ones, 
and based on the leading idea of the Secondary myths, though adapted to 
Tertiary requirements. It recognises three active periods, with an inter- 
mediate one, here represented by Pouan-Kou, whose era corresponds to 
the chaos of the previous cycle, to the night of Brahma in Hindu fable, 
and to the period of annihilation of the Buddhists. But whereas in 
many ranges of fable this intermediate period is one of exclusively evil 
associations, in others, on the contrary, and whether viewed as terminal 
or initial, all its associations are sacred. It is Nirvana, final beatitude, 
final rest, final annihilation, and freedom from vicissitude and suffering ; or 
it is the great before, the time preceding creation, and during which the 
supreme being was alone, in repose and self-contemplation. In this sense 
it was, of course, without limits ; hence no chronology is assigned to 
Pouan-Kou. 

The Buddhistic system gives us similar periods ; but, as it distinctly con- 
templates a ceaseless series of renovations and destructions, it views the 
intermediate period as terminal, and begins the series with the period of 
Creation, which corresponds to that of the Tien-Hoano of the Chinese ; 
then follows the stationary period ; and, finally, that of destruction, 
corresponding to the Gin-Hoang and the ten Kt of China, after which 
comes the period of annihilation. 
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The fimlimanical triad is the exact equivalent of tbe some ideas, only 
that the periods are here represented as personages, the supreme creator 
Brahm being the equivalent of Fouan-Kou and the time of negation ; 
Tvhile the active Brahnm represents the formative period ; Vishnu, the 
preserver, the stationary period ; and Siva, the destroyer, the period of 
destruction. 

THE GREAT YEAU OF EGYPT. 

But the entire Chinese scheme is in still more striking analogy with 
the chronological system of ancient Egypt, especially as presented in the 
document termed the " Old Chronicle."^ According to this document, 
the series of the kings commences with Phtha, the generator, the divine 
architect, the Ilephaistos and Vulcan of Greece and Italy, and who is 
often represented in the character of a dwarf, in which he is the equivalent 
of the child in the symbolism of the four phases of life, and therefore a 
type of air and spring, the lii*st of the ages in the early Tertiary cycle. 
Hence he is by riglit the head of the dynasties and the first-bom of the 
universe; and to him, as to Pouan-Kotj, no chronology- is assigned. 

Next follows a period called the lleign of the Gods, beginning with 
Helios, the sun (summer), who reigned 30,000 years, and continuing with 
Chronos and the rest of the twelve gods. This period is the eqmvalent 
of the TiEN-HoAXO, or August Family of Heaven, in the Chinese systenu 
The next period comprises the reigns of eight demi-gods, heroes partly 
celestial and partly terrestrial, and exactly answers to the Ti-Hoaxoo, or 
August Family of the Earth (autumn). Then comes the reign of the 
human kings in a long series of dynasties, the Gix-Hoang or August 
Family of Man, with the far larger series of dynasties comprised in the 
ten Ki. 

The great year of Egypt, according to the. Old Chronicle, is a cycle of 
36,525 years, and consists of 25 revolutions of the cynic or sothic cycle, 
which was that formed by the recession of the calendar and its festivals 
relatively to the natural year. The Egyptian calendar recognised the 
technical civil year as containing only 365 days, or rather as only contain- 
ing 360 days, with five supplementary days, added as an intercalation, the 

* 111 its actual condition, the numerical portion of the **01d Chronicle" aeems 
hopelessly distorted and vitiated ; yet, if we regard it from the mythological 
point of view, it becomes more manageable, and even, we think, admits of ftiU 
restoration to its original self-consistency. It has recently been very ably and 
ingeniously handled l)y ray friend Mr. Nash, in his Ph<ira^h of the Exodus 
(London, Russell Smith, 1863), a work in which the entire vexed question of 
Egj'ptiau chronology has been re-examined in a very masterly manner, and with 
singular moderation and the most perfect fairness. 
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quarter-day not being allowed for by any intercalation. Hence all the 
festivals fell later and later by a day in four years, and thus gave origin 
to the celebrated sothic period of 1460 or 1461 years (365x4, or 
365 J X 4) according as the period. was regarded from the vague or the pre- 
cise point of view. That just twenty-five of these cycles, rather than any other 
number, should be taken as the measure of the great year, would clearly 
be quite immaterial, even to an ancient Egyptian, from a purely historic 
point of view, but as a mythologist and systematist this number would 
powerfully recommend itself to his mind, since it would make the great 
year a direct image of the ordinary year, and do so by the distinct recog- 
nition of the two subordinate cycles of the nation, the sothic of 1461 years, 
and the lunar of twenty -five years. In 25 times 1461 years all the festivals 
of the calendar would return to the same days of the year and the same 
days of the moon, aud make the gi-eat year consist of 365 hundreds of 
years and a quarter of a hundred years, as the ordinary year consisted of 
365 days and a quarter of a day. What Egyptian systematizer could 
have had the heart to slight such a coincidence when once it had presented 
itself to his mind ? Tiiat it must have presented itself it seems impossible 
to doubt in presence of the long array of exactly analogous adjustments 
which the materials under consideration disclose. 

CYCLICAL SYSTEM OF THE BRAHMINS. 

The chronological system of Brahminical India is curiously elaborate 
and precise, and based throughout on zodiacal forms : 360 ordinary years 
make a divine year, or year of the gods, and 12,000 divine years a MaJia 
yuga, or great age, which thus contains 4,320,000 ordinary years, ten 
times the Chinese period of the Tien-Hoang and Ti-Hoang, and of the 
antediluvian period of ancient Chaldea. The MaJia yttga is thus a great 
cycle, having twelve great months, each containing 360 hundred ordinary 
years, and further containing four lesser yuyas, or ages ; i,e,, four great 
seasons: the Jvriia or Satya, the Treta, the Dicapara, and the Kali; in 
other words, the fourth^ the tldrdy the second ^ and the blach age. These 
ages are read according to the sequence of the Primitive cycle, and are 
the exact counterparts, except in name, of the four metallic ages of Greece 
and Italy. The Krita is the golden age, the Treta the silver, the Dwapara 
the brazen, and the Kali the iron age. 

The commentators explain these numerical designations by the fact that 
they represent the decreasing series exhibited by their chronology ; for the 
Kt'ita age contains 4800 divine years, the Treta 3600, the Dwapara 2400, 
and the Kali 1200, a doubly-descending series of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 8, 6, 4, 2 ; 
and, thus arranged, the Kali yuga contains one divine year, or 432^000 

VOL. I. ^^ 
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human years, the Dirapara two sndi years, the Treta three, and the Kiita 
four ; in all, 4,320,000 ordinary years. 

But the Maha yuga is only an element in a still greater c^de — the 
Kdlpa, or day of Brabmn. This cycle-contains fourteen Manwanierai, or 
reigns of a inanu ; in otber woi*ds, is based on a year of fourteen moonn. 
Of tbis fonn of year Western Asia presents us, at least, with two other 
distinct illustrations, one of which Avill presently be noticed. It seems 
to be a simple duplication of the septenary zodiac, as the deoenaiy was 
of the quinary, and, like it, would contain 364 days and one supplementaiy 
day, and have months of twenty-six days each, as the septenary woubl 
contain sntis, or solar divisions of fifty-two days each ; and it is, doubtless, 
from one or other of these arrangements that the familiar phrase '*a year 
and a day,*' so important in fairy lore, has taken its rise. 

The Manwantera contahis seventy-one Maha }nigas and a fraction equal 
to the Satya or Krita yuga — that is, to 1,728,000 years of men; and at the 
close of these seventy-one yugas the world is drowned in a general deluge, 
and so continues during the whole of this supplementaiy period. After 
fourteen Manwanteras and a similar fraction, the Kalpa is completed, 
when the entire universe is destroyed, and Brahma sleeps for a night of 
equal duration with his day, and then awakes and creates the universe 
anew.* 

lu tliese arraiigementa we have, properly speaking, but two complete 
cycles — the Maha yuga, with its four great seasons or ages; and the Kalpa, 
with its fourteen Manwanteras, or grent lunar i^eriods. All the other 
midtiples and subdivisions of these periods are but an additional play of 
fancy, which add no new feature to the essential system. The Satya or 
Krita ywga is the golden age of Hindu fable; it is a time of virtue and 
happiness ; and these, together with the duration of life and the stature 
of man, progressively decline in the course of the succeeding ages. " In 
the Krita age," says the FiMhtiu Pnrana, ** Vishnu, in the forms of Kapiln 
and other inspired teachers, assiduous for the benefit of all creatures, im- 
parts to them true wisdom. In the Trita age he restrains the wicked in 
the fonn of a nniversal monarch, and protects the three worlds. In the 
Dwapara age, in the person of Vedavyasa, he divides the one Veda into 
four, and distributes it into innumerable branches ; and at the end of the 
Kali, or fourth age, he appears as Kalki, and re-establishes the iniquitous 

* Davis, Astronomy of the Hindus^ commenting on the system of the SHrya 
'Sidflh4nt£i, Asiatic Researchos, vol. ii., pp. 230, &V. Sec also Sir William Jones, 
Chranolowi of thf. Hindus, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii., pp. Ill, &c. ; and /nstifutrs 
of Menu, lib. i., v. 69—74; and Wilson, Vishyiu Purana, lib. i., cap. iii. 
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in the paths of rectitude. In this manner the Universal Spirit preserves, 
creates, and, at last, destroys the world."* 

In this extract we have a clear allusion to the symbolism and social 
classification already alluded to — the period of divine wisdom, the paternal 
and sacred period ; the Kchatrya, or warrior period, under a universal 
monarch; the period of the sacred books, and, consequently, of the teachers; 
and the period of degeneracy, in which, according to other traditions, the 
horse of Kalki stands with ont foot raised, with which, at the close of the 
period, he will stamp upon the earth, when the world will be consumed by 
fire. 

In the Maha yuga are also placed, though quite incongruously, the 
ten Avataras of Vishnu, which represent a zodiac of ten divisions, the 
Avataras forming a double sequence of five symbols each ; and, according 
to the doctrine of decreasing excellence, four of these events occur in the 
Krita age, three in the Treta, two in the Dwapara, and one, that of Kalki, 
in the Kali. But the legends coimected with these Avataras have no sort 
of relation to the character of the several ages ; so that this is a purely arbi- 
trary, and in no degree a mythic conjunction. 

In the course of the Manwantera, seven Richis, certain secondary 
divinities — Indra, Menu, and the kings his sons — are created and perish ; 
and at the end of the Kalpa a dissolution of the universe occurs, when 
the three worlds — Heaven, Earth, and Patala, or the Infernal regions — are 
destroyed by fire, after which immediately ensues a universal deluge, which 
swells to the dimensions of the three worlds ; and on the bosom of this 
mighty flood Brahma sleeps for a night of the same duration as his day. 

SYSTEM OF THE BUDDHISTS. 

The chronology of the Buddhists is equally curious and systematic, |knd 
still more extravagant in the duration of its periods than that of the Brah- 
mins.' It is based on a great cycle of four divisions, and presentSj 
among other curious materials, the primitive or elemental legend, first 
modified into a Secondary form, and finally recast into the order of a late 
Tertiary myth. It is thus of peculiar value : first, as one of the links of 
connection between the traditions of the Old world and those of the New ; 
secondly, as exhibiting the numerous changes of the old-world mythology, 

' Wilson, ib. Vishnu Puraiut,, lib. iii., cap. ii. 

• I here particularly speak of this sy.stoni as held by the Burmese, of which a 
most interesting account is given by Vinccntius Sangermano, an Italian mission- 
ary, inliis Cosmographia Jiurmcoui, a translation of which, by Mr. Tandy (Rome, 
1833), was published nt the oxpcnsn of the Oriental Translation Fund. Extracts 
are also given by Buchanan in the Asiatic Researches, vol. \\,, y^» ^V^, ^. 
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while all was comparatively stationary in the new ; and, thirdly, as throw- 
ing important light on many of the obscurities of Brahmiuical tradition, 
as well as on Western traditions generally ; for in many respects Buddhism 
is an older system than Brahminism. In its modem aspects, indeed, it 
acknowledges the pre-existence of Brahminism in a thousand ways ; yet it 
is equally clear to the mythonomist that it is based on a creed far older 
than Brahminism, either in its actual or Vedic forms, and that it is not 
without good grounds that many writers have suspected the pre-existence 
of such an older Buddhism. In fact, there are many important questions 
in Sanscrit literature on which mythonomy can even now speak decisively. 

Thus, for instance, it has been too hastily assumed that the elaborate 
pantheon of modem India is for the most part of later origin than the 
Vedas, since only a small portion of it is recognised in the Vedas, while 
these books appear to famish the basis on which this superstracture of 
mingled fancy and superstition was built up in comparatively late times. 
But in these late times it was impossible to create a myth of any sort, in 
the sense in which the term is used by the mythonomist. The key had 
been then lost for ages, and the necessities from which mythology had 
sprung had passed away for ever. All that the brightest fancy could then 
do was to adom or modify existing materials, or to invent legends which 
might be very pleasant tales, but could not be myths, since a myth is an 
organism^ a growth, which requires special circumstances of time and 
thought, and which can only be arbitrarily produced by one familiar 
with its formative laws. Hindu literature shows, it is tme, a super- 
abundance of purely fanciful workings ; but at the same time it gives us a 
body of mytholog)' to which the Vedas are but things of yesterday — a 
mythology which forms an integral portion of the general stream of 
tradition, and is only Indian in its special dress and elaboration. The 
intrusive race which brought with it the purer and simpler faith of the 
Vedas found India an ancient centre of civilization, and in possession of 
elaborate and imposing creeds ; and, wlule keeping aloof from these creeds 
itself, it appears to have felt the necessity of tolerating the national faith. 
Time did the rest : the contact with superstition, the inevitable mingling 
of blood, toned down the conquerors, elevated the vanquished, and 
ultimately resulted in an amalgamated people and an amalgamated creed. 

The Tertiary mythology is essentially distinguished from that of the two 
preceding eras by the fact that the cycle, in the sequence of its events, 
exactly coincides with the order of the seasons, instead of mnning in the 
reverse order. In fact, in all respects, except in the duration of its periods, 
it is an exact image of the ordinary year, having the same commencement, 
the same ending, the same divisions, and the same sequence in its events. 
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In other respects it often works with materials derived from the previous 
eras, botli myths and symbolisms. With the myths it can only, of course, 
take a certain amount of liberty : with the symbolisms it often deals 
very freely. Sometimes it merely reads them in reverse order, making 
them the basis of an entirely new legend, or of some modified form of an 
older myth ; at others, it retains the original sequence, but converts it 
into a certain degree of Tertiary suitability by the superaddition of new 
attributes to the symbols. This, of course, produces much incongruity, 
but its inconveniences are greatly diminished when its causes are known ; 
and thus we are sometimes able to separate a story into two distinct strata, 
one implying a Primary or Secondary, and the other a Tertiary arrange- 
ment. 

The Tertiary era has the advantage of presenting many successive and 
very distinct subordinate epochs : first, by successive changes in the time 
of commencing the year and cycle ; aud, secondly, by a progressive increase 
in the divisions of the zodiac, giving years and cycles of 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12, 14, and even more numerous divisions! 

The first Tertiary cycle that can be spoken of with confidence is based 
on a year beginning at the winter solstice, and 1 term it the VernO'Sohiitial 
cycle. The transfer of the beginning of the year to the vernal equinox 
gave birth to the Ferfio-equitioctial cycle ; and similarly was formed, in 
still later times, an AutumnO'Sohtitial cycle ; and there are also evidences 
of a cycle commencing at the autumnal equinox, and therefore termed 
ITibernO'equinoctialy but whether it belongs to the commencement or 
the close of the Tertiary era, or to both, has not yet been fully made 
out. 

It is to the Autumno-solstitial arrangement that the fundamental myth 
of Bhuddistic cosmology belongs in its actual form. But the elements of 
the legend arc far older than this. Its catastrophes are those of the 
Primitive myth, and, by the recognition of an intermediate period, it shows 
that it has had a Secondary form'; and thus it mingles the associations of 
three widely-separated epochs — early Primitive, Secondary, and late Ter- 
tiary. It is a cycle of four ages, of equal but inconceivably vast duration : 
the first devoted to Creation, the second to the Stationary condition of 
things, the third to Destruction, and the fourth to Vacuity or Annihilation. 
It is, in fact, the Brahminical trinity represented as periods instead of 
as persons : Brahma, or the Creative period ; Vishnu, or the Preservative 
period; and Siva, or the Destructive period; — in other terms, the periods of 
Earth, Water, and Air. Of Earth, from the associations of productiveness ; 
of Water, as a type of Winter, the zodiacal place of Night, Sleep, Death, Old 
Age, and such like associations of a stationary character ; and of Air, as the 
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place of the arrow, and hence of war and destruction, in many ranges of 
fable. 

In accordance with these peculiar ideas, no catastrophes are connected 
with the first two ages of the cycle : all are reserved for the third age, which 
presents a very elaborate system of silccessive destructions and renova- 
tions. These destructions are arranged into two groups, a greater and a 
lesser, this latter represeuting a cycle of the Secondary era,^ and the former 
the Autumno-solstitial cycle, under considcratiou. The greater catastrophes 
are Conflagration, Deluge, and Tempest, being thi'ce out of the four destruc- 
tions belonging to the Primitive myth. 

The omission of the catastrophe peculiar to the ago of Earth — viz.. 
Earthquake — is one of a class of residts due to the division of the year by 
the equinoxes and solstices, which makes the technical places of the seasons 
different from their real places. Thus, for instance, the zodiacal spring 
commences at the winter solstice ^and ends at the vernal equinox; 
and so of the other seasons. From this confusion it sometimes happens 
that, in a series of four symbols, two of them are aerial types, the 
autunmal type being dropped or carried on to the winter quarter, 
and the summer type taking autumnal attributes in addition to its 
own. Tn the present case the proper autumnal catastrophe is dropped, 
as a separate event, and the place of summer is considered as on the 
autumnal side of the summer solstice, and the first of the agencies of 
destruction is fire, the second water, and the third air; and, as this 
exhausts the category of the ancient elements, the fourth region is blank, 
and without a representative, and hence the intermediate period is a time 
of negation — of non-entity. So that^ the jMnaua, the final repose and 
absorption into the deity, which was the reward of transcendant virtue in 
an older myth, as it is still to the modern Brahmin, and which was suggested 
by the age of water and other associations of the origincil fourth region, 
becomes, in the present cast of the fable, and to the modern Buddhist, 
the Nirvatut of non-entity, the beatitude of final liberation from all the 

* These lesser calamities are Famine, "War, and Pestilence, the last succeeded by 
a purifying Rain which restores men to their original innocence ; and the causes of 
these calamities are Luxury or Lust, Anger, uiid Ignorance. Tliesc various attri- 
butions, which are all given in the exact order Iiero stated, niukc the meaning of 
the fable perfectly transparent Famine, Luxury, Lust, clearly i>oint to the age of 
Earth, the place of /oorf, oijoymeiit, generation^ and which ought to be the place of 
virtue. War and Anger speak of the age of Fire, the place of the heat of passion, 
and of the KchtUrya, or warrior class, in the social mytli explained in a previous 
page ; while Pestilence speaks directly of the age of Air, and Ignorance of the 
place of the Teacher in the same myth. The Bain, of course, alludes to the age 
of Water, which succeeds u an intermediate period, 
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trammels of being, while the catastrophe of the terminal tempest not only 
destroys, but utterly annihilates the universe. As might be expeeted, 
these doctrines are not universally received in their full integrity, but have 
given rise to endless speculations and subtleties in attempts to harmonize 
them with older views. • 

The Buddhist, however, is not satisfied with the simple arrangement of 
three destructions. He recognises in all sixty-four, in as many different 
periods. Of these destructions fifty- six are by fire, seven by water, and 
one by air. Every eighth is by water, except the sixty-fourth, which is 
by air; there are thus seven of Hre to one of water, and seven of water 
to one of air. The deluges are more destructive and extensive than the 
conflagrations, and the tempest is the most destructive and vast in its 
scope of all. Commencing with the gentlest breeze, it gradually swells 
into inconceivable violence, till it shakes the foundations of the universe, 
and dashes in pieces " its ten millioii one hundred thousand worlds," with 
their superincumbent heavens, scattering their fragments through the 
depths of space and utterly annihilating eveiy perishable thing, even to 
its subtlest essence. After thus continuing for an entu'c period, the cycle 
recommeDoes, and a new universe comes gradually into being, not by the 
fiat of a creator, but by inherent necessity ; and thus the same series of 
events as before succeeds, and so on and on for ever. 

This is all that my limits will permit me to say of this curiously 
elaborate system, or of the rich mine of tradition of which it forms a 
part. 

PERSIAN, ETRISCAN, AND CHALDEAN CYCLES. 

The great year of the followers of Zoroaster comprises the duration of 
the universe in a cycle of 12,000 years, subdivided in exact accordance 
with the arrangements and symbolism of the ordinary European zodiac ; 
and this also was the duration of one, at least, of the cycles of ancient 
Etruria;^ while the Antediluvian period of Chaldea was a cycle of 
432,000 years, the duration of the Kali yuga of India. This long period 
was divided between the reix^ns of kings, the last of whom, Xixuthrus, is 
the equivalent of the Hebrew Noah, and in his reign occurred the deluge. 
As this cycle did not comprehend more than the early portion of the life 
of the Chaldean nation, it was probably but one- third of their great year, 
which woidd thus be 1,296,000 years, the duration of the Treta yuga, 
and ten times the Chinese cycle. 

Finally, the Supasgyan, a sect of modern Parsees, have a sacred history 
and chronology which not only recognise the zodiacs of four and fourteen 

^ Suidas, Lexicon, v* Tyrrhenian 
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divisionSj but also the apparent revolution of the heavens, which modern 
astronomers term the Precession of the Equinoxes. According to this 
system, the universe is governed by stellar and planetary influences, and 
the liistory, as far as it is special, recognises four great and similarly con- 
stituted 'dynasties, each apparently containing, like the first, fourteen 
great rulers, corresponding to the fourteen Manus of India. The sum of 
these four dynasties, assuming them to be equal in duration, for the 
accounts are incomplete, will amount to 25,920, with some thirty ciphers 
added ; and this number was the recognised estimate among the ancients, 
of the precession of the equinoxes, being at the rate of one degree in 
seventy-two years — that is, 360 times seventy-two.* 

The Mexican cycle has already been spoken of, and space will not 
permit me to touch upon the curious and most ingenious adjustments of 
the ordinary Mexican year and of the lesser cycle of fifty-two years. 
Enough has been said to show that no random extravagance has created 
these often fantastic but always grand schemes and numbers, and that they 
display not isolated workings, but merely special developments of a great 
common body of traditions. In India and the remoter East the play of fancy 
has run riot as far as the checks inherent in these fables woidd permit, but as 
we move towards the West, towards Chaldca, Persia, Egypt, and Etruria, a 
greater soberness is exhibited ; while, when we come to the classic regions of 
Greece, Italy, and Asia IMinor, we meet with no numbers in the current 
creeds but such as may pass for purely historical data. Whence this remark- 
able contrast? Shall we say that ancient Greece and Italy were all soberness 
in their chronologies, however they may have luxuriated in other mythic 
formations, or shall we rather say that the critical spirit of the European 
mind has, in its periods of enlightenment, been ceaselessly warring with 
mythology, ceaselessly rationalizing its materials and cm*tailing its marvels, 
until it has at last converted the mythic consistency of its grand old legends 
into the prosaic incongruities of seemingly real liistory ? The next paper 
will supply materials which may aid us in giving a rational answer to 
these questions. L. B, 

* Sec the curious account of this history and sect in the Daliaticn, or " School 
of Manners,'* of Mohammed Mohsan id Faui, translated by Shea and Troycr. 
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THE WORLD BEFORE TUE FLOOD, i 

Tuis is a curious book, being an attempt to popularize geology, a science 
unquestionably important and imposing, but as yet in a crude and con- 
jectural condition — a fact satisfactorily proved by the frequent new and 
contradictory theories which are daily propounded in explanation of some 
of its grandest phenomena. Meanwhile the present work has had great 
success in France ; for we are told in the translator's preface that in less 
tiian two years' time it has reached a fourth edition and had iive-and- 
twenty thousand purchasers. We presume to think that the title of the 
book and the illustrations which accompany it may have contributed as 
much to its popularity as the author's treatment of the subject and the 
soundness of his theories. The translator, himself a geologist, has added 
examples and illustrations, taken from British geology and British 
geologists, to those of the author, which are chiefly taken from his own 
country and countrymen. The illustrations are on a very extensive scale, 
embracing no fewer than two hundred representations of animals, plants, 
and other fossil remains, four-and-thirty of which are full-page illustra- 
tions, containing the author's nolion of the state of the earth at various 
periods of its progress towards its present condition ; and these landscapes 
are very properly entitled " ideal." The frontispiece may be taken as 
an example, for it is one of them. It has representations of sheep, goats, 
horses, and oxen, one of the latter being, as we think it ought not to 
have been, a fair representation of a Durham or short-horn fit to be 
exhibited at a Smithfield Cattle Show. The wild boar ought to have been 
added, for it is one of the most universally diffused of the mammalia ; 
and, to complete the picture, the camivora ought to have been present, for 
where the graminivorous animals are they are never absent. We throw out 
these liints for the benefit of a fifth edition of the French, and for, we hope, 
at least, a second of the translation. We have then a few birds in the 
act of flying, which may be crows, kites, or sea-gulls. The first man and 
woman are seen under the shade of some ancient trees, he with fig-leaves 
and she without them, but having their first-bora kneeling before her, 
seemingly a woolly-haired urchin. 

Our examination of the work, however, must necessarily be confined to 
what is more immediately ethnological in it ; and this relates to the earth's 
history, from man's first appearance on it, and it embraces the last and 
the smallest part of it. 

* The World before the Flood. By Louis Figuier. Trauylated fiiom the fourth 
French edition. Londou : Chaxmiau and Uall. 1865. 
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But the earth must be a fit habitatiou for man before he could live and 
multiply in it, and therefore we give the author's description of it before 
this momentous moment. According to the great mathematician La Place, 
the earth was in its pristine fonn " an extinct sun — a cooled-down star — a 
nebula or luminous cloud which passed from the gaseous to the solid state." 
In the gaseous state it would be as large as the sun, and the sun is fonr- 
teen thousand times as large as the earth itself; and one of the full-page 
illustrations exhibits the latter floating in space in this aeriform condi- 
tion. When it first assumed a solid state, it consisted solely of such rocks 
as granite, syenite, porphyry, &c., wholly destitute of organised beings. 
This is called by geologists the "primitive" epoch. It was during this 
epoch that part of the molten interior of the earth was vomited through its 
crust up to the surface, to become such rocks as trachyte, basalt, 
&c., &c. Between this first epoch and what is called the Secondary 
epoch occurs what is called the Transition epoch ; and this, like the 
remahiing epochs, is divided into periods, in this instance consisting of 
what are called the Silurian, the Devonian, the Carboniferous, and the 
Permian periods. 

"Ailer," says our author, ** the terrible tempests, the grand dis- 
turbances of the mineral kingdom during the primitive period, Nature 
would seem to have collected herself in sublime silence preparatory to 
the grand mystery of the creation of living beings. Dunng the primitive 
epoch the temperature of the earth was mucli too high to permit of 
the appearance of living beings on its surface. The darkness of the 
thickest night concealed the birth of the world. The atmosphere, in 
short, was so charged with vapours of various kinds that the sun's rays 
were powerless to pierce its opacity. Upon this burning soil and in the 
continuous night organic life could not manifest itself. No plant, no 
animal could then exist upon the silent earth, and in the seas of the period 
are only deposited unfossiliferous strata." It was in the Transition epoch 
that we discover the first traces of organic beings of rude and simple forms, 
vegetable and animal. 

" During the Transition epoch," says our author, *' our globe would 
appear to have been appropriated only to beings which lived in the waters, 
above all to the crustaceans and fishes : during the Secondary epoch reptiles 
seem to have been its chief inhabitants. Beings of this class, and of asto- 
nishing dimensions, would seem to have multiplied themselves most singu^* 
Urly ; they seem to have been kings of the earth." The Secondary epoch is 
divided by geologists into three periods, distinguished by their plants and 
animals. In this epoch occur such uncouth monsters as the Ichthyosaurus 
and Plesiosaui-us, mousten that would make a dimier of the degenerate 
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alligator of our time, and for whom a man would not be a breakfast ; 
but happily 4here existed no men to be devoured. 

The Tertiary epoch follows the Secondary, and, like it, is divided into 
three periods, to whicli Greek names have been given. A great change 
and a great improvement in the class of animals now inhabiting the earth 
takes place, and the mammalia, or animals nourishing their young with 
milk, make their appearance for the first time. The most remarkable 
of these are the Pachydcrmata, or thick-skinned animals, including the 
elephants, the mammoths and mastodons, of which not fewer than twenty 
distinct species have been discovered. But, besides these gigantic mon- 
sters, there were created at one or other of the three periods of this epoch 
apes, bats, camivora, marsupials, or pouched animals, oxen, horses, and 
dogs, aU differing from those of our present earth. A great change also 
takes place in birds and in fishes. 

We an-ive at last at the Quaternary epoch, or our own, when the earth 
became a fit habitation for man, and accordingly he made his appearance, and 
this certainly under the most uncomfortable conditions imaginable, since the 
naked and unarmed animal had no advantage over other creatures beyond the 
possession of hands and a brain of incomparable superiority. " It was only," 
observes our author, "after the glacial period, when the earth had returned to 
its normal temperature, that man was created ;" and, he adds, " Whence 
came he ?" and thus replies : '^ He came whence the first blade of grass which 
grew on the burning rocks of the Silurian sea came ; firom whence came 
the different races of animals which have from time to time replaced each 
other on the globe, gradually rising in the scale of perfection. He came 
from the will of the Author of the worlds which constitute the universe." 

M. Figuier quotes Buffon's view of man on his first appearance. 
We transcribe it, although at the same time satisfied that it is neither so 
truthful nor graphic as that given by Sir Humphi'cy Duvy in' the philosophic 
dream of his " Consolations in Travel." ** The first men witnessed the con- 
vulsive movements of the earth, still recent and frequent, leaving only the 
mountains for refuge against its inundations ; and, driven from this asylum 
by volcanoes and earthquakes which trembled under their feet, uneducated, 
naked, and exposed to the elements ; victims to the fury of ferocious 
animals who could scarcely be avoided, impressed also with a common 
sentiment of gloomy terror, and urged by necessity, would they not at first 
unite for defence, then assist in forming dwellings for each other, ^after- 
wards with arms ? They began by shaping into the form of hatchets those 
hard flints, bip-stones, and thunder-bolts which are supposed to have been 
formed by thunder and fallen from the skies, but which are, nevertheless, 
Duly the first ewoaplei of mau^s art in a pure state of nature. He will 
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soon draw fire from those same flints by striking them against each othef . 
He will seize the flames of the burning volrano, or profit by the fire of the 
burning lava, to light his fire of brushwood in the forest ; for by the help 
of this powerful element he cleanses, purifies, and renders himself and his 
dwelling healthy. With his hatchet of stone he chops wood, cuts trees, 
shapes timber and puts it together, fashions his arms, and makes instru- 
ments of first necessity ; and, after furnishing himself with clubs and other 
weighty and defensive arms, did not these first men find means to reach 
the light-footed and distant stag ? A tendon of an animal, a thread of the 
aloes-plant, or the tough bark of some ligneous plant, would serve as a 
cord to bring together the two ends of an elastic branch of yew, forming a 
bow. Other and smaller flints, shaped to a point, form the arrow. They 
will soon have snares, rafls, and canoes ; they will form themselves into 
little nations composed of families of relations, as is still the custom with 
savage nations'who have their game, fish, and fruits in common. But, in 
all those countries in which space is limited by water or surrounded by 
liigh mountains, these small nations become too numerous, have been in 
time forced to parcel out the land between them, and from that moment 
the earth has become the domain of man. He has taken possession of it 
by his labour ; he has cultivated it ; and attachment to the soil follows the 
very first act of possession ; the private interest makes part of the national 
interest. Order, civilization, and laws succeed, and policy acquires form 
and consistency." 

Now all this is certainly very eloquent, but it is very far also from being 
correct ; and M. Buffon would not have so written had he belonged to the 
nineteenth, instead of to the eighteenth, century. There is no possibility 
of kindling fire by knocking two flints together any more than there is 
by knocking two eggs or two apples together. It is not very likely that 
he should have snatched fire from a volcano or from burning lava, because he 
would be either sufifbcated or burnt to death in the attempt. But, besides 
this, even if it were practicable to light a fire at a volcano, volcanoes, 
since man's arrival in the planet, are exceptions to the rule of their general 
absence. There are no volcanoes, active or dormant, in Egypt, India, 
Assyria, or China; and yet the inhabitants of these countries, being among 
the earliest civilized of mankind, must have been the first to have learnt the 
art of kindling a fire, fire being an indispensable requisite to civilization. 
It seems strange that the great French naturalist should have been unac- 
quainted with the fact, which must have been well known to some of his 
cotemporaries, that the savage produces ignition by the simple process of 
rubbing two bits of dry wood against each other. No race of savages, 
however low in the social scale) or however poor iu intellecti has ever 
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jftjt been found ignorant of this very simple art. There was not a single 
tribe over the vast continent of Australia, for example, that was not in 
possession of it. 

M. Buffon's theory, which makes civilization to originate in a straitened 
territory proportioned to population, is a more serious mistake. The very 
cause to which he ascribes the progress of society is that which obstnicts 
it. Civilization has not sprung up in sea-girt islets and narrow mountain 
valleys. On the contrary, all the great seats* of early civilization have been 
wide plains, as in the examples of the places the names of which have just 
been quoted. 

M. Figuier and his translator and editor go over the whole field of the 
small discoveries which go to give man's first arrival on earth an anti- 
quity very far beyond what the popular belief ascribes to it — such as the 
discovery of stone knives in the drift along with the bones of long extinct 
animals, the same implements in caves with the same animal relics, and in one 
or two caves along with the bones of man himself, — the results of the midden 
heaps in Scandinavia, in America, in Australia, and even in the Malayan 
peninsula, with the pile villages of the Swiss lakes, which exhibit our 
European ancestors in a n^ondition little better than that of the present 
savages of New Guinea, and considerably below that of the savages of the 
interior of Borneo. 

There is a geological history of the world as well as a civil history of 
man ; but the first is dateless. We can say that the primitive formation of 
the globe ceased, because it is marked by the beginning of the Transition era, 
and so on with the other formations down to the Quaternary, when the 
evidences of man's existence first present themselves ; but to ascribe a date 
to their commencement, or to their termination, or to tell how many ages 
they lasted, is impossible. We may count by thousands or by millions of 
years, and be in either case equally wide of the truth. Of the vast anti- 
quity of the earth itself the proofs are abundant and complete. Compared 
to it, the creation of man is a comparatively modem event, and may per- 
haps be reckoned rather by thousands than by millions of years. 

The author of The World before the Flood is a believer in the unity of 
the whole human race, and thus expresses himself on the subject ; " We 
think with many naturalists that the stock of humanity is unique, and that 
the several races of negroes, of black and of yellow men, are only the result 
of the action of climate on organism." But he gives no reason for the belief 
that is in him, and must therefore be concluded to be veiy unreasonable. 
He sees a race very fair in Norway, and getting darker as you increase 
your distance from the equator, in the shape of Laps and Esquimaux. 
You see them of the same coppery red in America, under the equator, and 
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for full fifty degrees to the north and to the south of it. In AMca you 
find men coal-black under and about the equator ; and in Borneo and 
Sumatra you find them yellow in the corresponding locality. The Emo- 
pean is white at the same distance from the sun in which the Chinese is 
yellow. As far as history extends, it has always been so. The negroes 
and the Egyptians who contributed to the building of the Pyramids some 
5000 years ago are represented in painting and sculpture very much like 
negroes and Egyptians of the present day. All these most salient facts 
are ignored by the author of The World before the Floods who must there- 
fore be pronounced as among authors of an indelible superstition. 



ETHNOLOGICAL PROCEEDINGS. 
Ethnological Society. 

Nov. 21st, John Crawfubd, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The Paper of Mr. Wright, " On the True Asiignation of the Bnmze 
IFeapons, ^c, supposed to indicate a Bronze Age in Western and 
Northern Burope^^ alluded to in our last issue, and which we proposed 
to present to our readers m extenso, will appear in the next volume of the 
Transactions of the Society, which is nearly ready for publication^ and 
we nmst not, therefore, forestall its freshness in its complete form. Our 
readers, however, will be glad to learn the general purport and character 
of its argument. 

Mr. Wright, while ready to accept the recent geological evidence in 
favour of the high antiquity of man, altogether repudiates, not only as 
premature, but as essentially baseless, the Scandinavian theory of the 
division of pre-historic antiquity into the three ages of Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron. " I am by no means inclined,** he observes, " to impugn hastily 
the general conclusions to which men of science seem now arriving upon 
the gi*eat question of the antiquity of man — it is a subject in re^^ard to 
which I look forward with anxious interest to the increase of our know- 
ledge, certain that the ultimate result must be truth. Magna est Veritas^ 
et prrpvatebit. But I complain of the treatment which the science of 
archajology has hitherto received at their hands. There was a cry some 
time ago — and nobody joined in it more heartily than myself — ^that a close 
alliance should exist between archaK)logy and geology ; but this was to 
have l)een a fair and equal alliance, iu which the geologist should accept 
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the conclusions of archaeology on the same footing as the archseologist is 
expected to receive the opinions of the geologist. Instead of this, the 
geologist seems to bave considered that the science he had thus to give 
his hand to is a vague and imcertain one, and he has created a sort of 
archseology of his own, made in the fii*st place to suit his own theories, 
and he takes only the advice of those who will give him an opinion which 
is in accordance with a foregone conclusion, and this is often quite contrary 
to the teachings of archaeological science. Archroology, as a science, has 
now reached too high a position to be treated with so little respect. But 
let us go on to the more especial subject now before me." 

He then, after paying a due tribute of praise to Sir John Lubboftk's 
recent work on Pre-hhtoric Times, in which the Scandinavian theory 
is adopted and defended, proceeds to comment on some erroneous state- 
ments made in that work relative to his (Mr. Wright's) opinions. 

" I have said,** he observes, *' and T still say, that I do not believe we have 
many — perhaps any — monuments of importance much older than the Roman 
period, and th«nt such ancient remains as are supposed to be older than 
the Roman period bear no characteristics which would enable us to ascribe 
them to any particular date. I have never pretended to deprive the 
Britons of the use of stone, — it would not be in my power ; but I say 
that stone was also in use for the same purposes in Roman and Saxon 
times, and that the mere presence of a stone implement does not prove 
that the deposit was British any more than Roman. Stone, of various 
kinds, is a very ready and convenient material for purposes such as the 
stone implements of antiquity evidently served, and it is found in use in 
Western Europe even in the Middle Ages. Stone implements have often 
been found on Roman sites in this island ; they have been found in Saxon 
graves in Kent ; and I have myself found flint flakes, evidently placed there 
by the hand of man, in Saxon graves in the Isle of Wight, perfectly 
resembling those of which the geologists have talked so much of late. 
The Abb6 Cochet found similar flint flakes in Roman graves in Normandy, 
so arranged as to leave no doubt that thry wei-e placed there intentionally." 

He then proceeds to establish what he believes to be the essential 
identity in material and form of Roman weapons with the swords of the 
supposed Bronze age. He accounts for the rarity of bronze weapons in 
Roman sepulchres by the fact that the Romans did not bury their weapons 
with the dead, but took great care of them ; and for their rarity in the 
sites of Roman battles by the supposition that, in cases where their legions 
were defeated, the barbarians would carefully carry off their weapons, 
which to them would be objects of inestimable value. Thus a Roman 
sword in iron is one of the rarest objects of antiquarian discovery. " I 
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remember," he observes, " within my own observation, hardly a single 
instance of one having been found in Koman Britain, and not above two 
swords supposed to have been found here ; and it is my impression that 
the bronze handle of one of the latter presented a considerable resemblance 
in its style of ornament to those of some of the bronze swords found in 
Scandinavia. During the whole of our excavations at Wroxeter, which 
have filled a considerable museum with articles of Eoman fabrication, we 
have never met with the smallest fragment of a Koman sword, nor do I 
remember a single instance of such a find on any site of a Roman town or 
villa in this island." 

So far from our not finding the bronze swords in juxtaposition with 
Eoman remains, Mr. Wright contends, on the contrary, that the archaco« 
logical fact is that in every case where they have been fomid in Britain or 
Gaul, and the details of the discovery have been carefully observed, they 
have been found under circumst^mces which lead to the strongest pre- 
sumption of their being Boman. Mr. Wright then proceeds to notice 
some discoveries of bronze swords in France, regarded as Homau 
by eminent Erench antiquarians, and also some recent discoveries in 
Algeria of moniunents, on one of which there is a representation of the 
accoutrements of a soldier, with the figure of a sword on each side, which 
Mr. Wright compares with the bronze swords under consideration, and 
then refers to similar representations on coins, some of which he refers 
to the era of Julius Csesar, and concludes this portion of his argument 
with the emphatic statement, " It is my firm conviction that not a bit of 
bronze which has been found in the British Islands belongs to an older 
date than that at which Csesar wrote that the Britons obtained their bronze 
from abroad, meaning, of course, from Gaul, are utuniur importato. 
In fact, these objects in bronze were Bx)man in character, and in their 
primary origin*'* 

He then goes on to show that the Homans did use bronze for their 
weapons, and that the argument drawn from the wordybruwi, as synony- 
mous with ensis, has really no force in this discussion, as it only proves 
that the Eomans did use iron for their weapons, without at all proving 
that they used it exclusively. 

Finally, Mr. Wright gives his view of the manner iji wliich these 
weapons of bronze were distributed over Britain and the North by itine- 
rant venders and manufacturers, something like our modem pedUurs, and 
contends, from the general identity of these objects, that they must have 
liad a common source, and that this could only be the Boman empire, and 
concludes by repeating his belief, on which he has always insisted, that in 
this part of the world the use of bronze did not precede that of iron ; a 
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belief in wliich he believes himself fiilly supported by the opinion of that 
great metallurgist, liis friend Dr. Percy. 

Sir John Lubbock, who was warmly received, said that he was pleased 
to find that his friend Mr. Wright did not regard hiui as utterly lost, but 
as only misled by the Northern antiquarians. These, however, never 
stated that there was a time when bronze only was used for cutting imple- 
ments, but simply tliat there was a time when this was the only metal so 
used, and that then came a time when iron was the chief metal employed 
for implements, bronze being employed for ornamental purposes. It does 
not follow that in either of the latter periods bronze or iron was used 
exclusively, as there must have been a time of transition. This also will 
account for the two metals sometimes being found together, although 
these instances arc' so rare that Mr. Wright had only cited one, atArdoch, 
and there it was only found in the neighbourhood of Eoman antiquities. 
The fact of the two swords being fished together out of the Thames proved 
nothing ; for if, some centuries hence, Roman coins were found at London 
Bridge in company with those of Queen Victoria, it would be no proof 
that Queen Victoria i-uled over the Romans. He pointed out that the 
swords stamped on the Roman coins, spoken of by Mr. Wright, bore 
scarcely any resemblance to the old bronze swords found all over Europe, 
and added that, whenever Virgil armed a man with a bronze sword, he 
did so to convey an idea of gi'cat antiquity. Sometimes two or three 
thousand objects of bronze have been found without any iron, and in the 
peat-bogs of Germany implements of iron without any bronze. Roman 
bronze, again, contains much lead, and the more ancient bronze seldom 
more than one per cent, of lead, as it existed in it, in fact, only as an 
impurity. He based his own opmion, first, upon the fact that implements 
of the two metals were seldom found together ; secondly, that the compo- 
sition of ancient and Roman bronzes is different ; thirdly, that the bronze 
implements are found in places to which Roman civilization never reached ; 
and, fourthly, l)ccause the very name given to the sword by the Romans 
was " iron." 

Mr. Burke, before entering on the immediate question at issue, observed 
that geologists could not meet antiquarians on the equal terms proposed 
by Mr. Wright, from the simple fact that the conclusions which were held 
OS authoritative in physical science were based on direct observation, while 
most of the conclusions of antiquarians were essentially hypothetical, not 
derived from the facts of archaeology itself, but from historical statements, 
which in their very nature were unsusceptible of proof. He then expressed 
his belief that Mr. Wright had made out, for one portion of his opinions, 
a very strong case. He did not see how it could be denied that the Romans 
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used bronze weapons as well as iron ones, nor that there existed a 
strong family likeness between these weapons and those found in the non- 
Boman regions of Western and Northern Europe ; but still he maintained 
that all this did not in the least invalidate the theory of the Northern 
antiquarians. In the first place, that theory had been expressly applied by 
them to Scandinavia itself, and, even if not applicable elsewhere, it was 
unequivocally indicated there. ' It was based on the very highest order of 
evidence, an evidence singularly and elaborately systematic—not upon relics 
found in refuse-heaps, or under accidental circumstances of any kind, but 
upon those found in tombs of the most special character, and which present, 
in all their concomitants of form, appurtenances, contents, and the cha- 
racter of their burials, the clearest evidence of belonging to three distinct 
eras of formation, and this quite irrespective of the weapons in question. If 
the Roman swords were of the kind contended for by Mr. Wright, then it 
followed either that there was an older Eome than our chronologies speak 
of, or that Italy retained the use of bronze weapons long after the iron 
age had been elsewhere introduced. 

Sir Roderick Murchison said he thought it scarcely right for him to 
offer any remarks on such a strictly archaeological subject ; still Cuvier 
had said truly that geologists were only archaeologists of another order. 
He noticed that Mr. Wright's remarks did not toucli upon the succession 
of the different implements. The age of stone was of very great antiquity, 
as proved by the flint arrow-heads found in the drift near Abbeville ; for, 
since those were made, great physical changes and convulsions had taken 
place on the earth. Those flint heads must have been made in remote 
ages he could not pretend to measure, and at a time when the mammoth 
and the great rhipoceros inhabited this land. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Prideaux, relative to the small handles 
of the bronze swords found in the North, 

Mr. Nash said that, although he believed with Sir John Lubbock, 
he must admit there was no evidence to controvert the opinion of Mr. 
Wright. 

Mr. Wright having made a few remarks in reply, 

The Chairman said he did not believe that iron preceded bronze, 
because bronze is such a diflioult metal to make, whilst the manufacture 
of iron is comparatively easy, and iron is made now by very savages in 
Africa and Borneo. Bronze weapons were greatly prized articles of com- 
merce, and thus we may account for their finding their way into distant 
regions where the Roman sway never reached. 
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Dec. 12th, John Ceatvfurd, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Sir John Lubbock exhibited some flint flakes from the Cape of Gkxxl 
Hope. The spot where they had been found was supposed, he said, to be the 
site of some ancient village. The flakes were exactly similar to those 
found in other parts of the world, but none had previously been discovered 
in the Cape. He said he had several more which he should exhibit at the 
next meeting. 

The paper of the evening — "On the Physical and Mental Characteristics 
of the Oriental Negro," by the President — was then read by the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Crawfurd observed that neither on the continent of Europe, of 
America, nor indeed of Asia, until we reach its ultimate southern extremity, 
is a native Negro race to be found. Not so with the Asiatic Islands, or 
wliat geographers have recently called the Oceanic region. Proceeding 
eastward, we first find a Negro race at the distance of 3000 miles from the 
continent of Africa. This is in the Andamans, a group of islands extend- 
ing in a narrow line from the 10th to the 14th degree of north latitude, 
and within the region of monsoons and hurricanes. The sole inhabitants 
of these forest-clad islands arc pigmy Negroes. In so far as their physical 
form is concerned, they have been well described by Dr. Mouat and Pro- 
fessor Owen. One living and two dead male subjects were examined by 
Dr. Mouat, and found to be of the height of 4 feet 9i inches. As these, 
liowever, were w^arriors and rowers, and probably, therefore, above the 
average stature, we may probably take the usual height of the male adults 
at 4 feet 9 inches. Taking the average stature of the African Negro to 
be the same as that of the European, it will follow that the Andaman 
Negro is by eight inches short of the African standard, and at least four 
inches short of the average stature of European women. The person, for 
so diminutive a people, is strong and well built. The features of the face 
are not particularly described, but have the African type, and, to judge by 
the photographic sketch in the work of Dr. Mouat, are very ugly. The 
precise texture of the hair of the head is not described, but it is palpably 
woolly. The colour of the skin is described as a shining black. Mr. Craw- 
furd remembered seeing, many years ago, two natives of the Andamans who 
had been captured as children, and were at the time full-grown men. In 
colour and stature they agreed with the account given by Dr. Mouat : the 
hair of the head seemed short and woolly, and the features were somewhat 
more prominent than with the African Negro. 

This strange race of man is found at a distance of little more than 1000 
miles from the Hindus of Bengal, little more than half that distance froia 
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the Hindu-Chmese of Pegu, and but 70 miles from a pure Malayan race 
in the Nicobar Islands. 

The next example we have of a Negro race is iu the northern part of 
the Malay Peninsula, but in that part of it only, distant about 500 miles 
from the Andamans, and there along with tribes of a Malayan race. A 
full-grown individual male, brought from the mountains of the principality 
of Queda to Penang, was measured by the late General Macinnes, and 
found to be 4 feet 9 inches high, of brown complexion, and with black 
woolly hair. Two children of this race were sent to Mr. Crawfurd himself 
by the Malay Prince of Tringanu, a state which lies opposite to Queda. 
They were of a brown, and not black complexion, with hair of a woolly 
texture, and the African Negro features, although in a mitigated form. 
This race, known under the name of S&mang, are confined to the forests 
and mountain recesses, and, it may be said, are everywhere hemmed in by 
Malays, without any communication with the sea-coast. 

The next race of Negroes which we find, proceeding eastward, is in the 
Philippine Islands, at least 1500 miles distant from the Malay Peninsula. 
These also are diminutive beings, and called by the Spaniards Negrillos or 
Negritos, signifying little Negroes. The average stature of the adult 
male does not, it is stated, exceed 4 feet 6 inches ; but the measurement 
here given being French, the actual stature is probably about the same as 
that of the pigmies of the Andamans and Malay Peninsula. According 
to Spanish writers, the hair of the head is woolly, the skin not black, but 
of a very dark brown, which they compare fo the colour of over-roasted 
coffee-berries. This people, known to the other natives of the Philippines 
by the term " Aita," are found only in mountain recesses, being everj- 
where encompassed by the brown-complexioned Malays, and without 
access to the sea-coast. They exist only iu five out of the almost count- 
less islands of the Philippine Archipelago — namely, Lu9on, Pmiay, Min- 
doro, Negros (which takes its name from them), and Mindanao — and their 
total uumber is estimated not to exceed 25,000, out of a population of the 
Malayan race which probably does not at present fall short of 6,000,000. 

There are no Negroes in any of ^the numerous islands of the proper 
Malay Archipelago. Finding them in the Malay Peninsula, which is 
properly a part of that Archipelago, we should expect to meet with 
them in such an island as Borneo, so near to the Peninsula, and so 
much resembling it in animal and vegetable products. Although con- 
taining many Malayan tribes nearly as wild as the Negroes of the 
Peninsula, no Negro race now exists in it, nor is there any record, or 
even tradition, of their ever having existed. Proceeding in a southerly 
direction, we first encounter a Negro people in the great island of New 
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Guinea and the islets ou its coast, at the distance of 500 miles from the 
nearest and 1200 miles from the most remote of the Philippines, and full 
2000 miles distant from the Negroes of the Malay Peninsula. New Guinea 
is nearly double the size of the British Islands, and is wholly peopled by 
Negroes ; but these are no longer pigmies, but men of about the same 
stature as the Malays, which will give them an average height of 5 
feet 3 inches, making them by half a foot taller than the pigmy 
Negroes already described. With the New Guinea Negro the com- 
plexion varies from a deep brown to a black ; the nose is more or less 
flat, with wide nostrils, drooping at the extremity. The mouth is large, 
the lips thick, the teeth good, but not, as in the African, obliquely set in 
front. The hair of the head is of woolly texture, and grows in spiral 
separate tufts to the length of from nine inches to a foot. Left uncut, it 
can be dressed so as to form a bush or mop round the he«d, from which 
it was that Dampier gave this people the name of " mop-headed Indians." 
It is the quality of the hair (growing in detached tufts and capable of 
elongation) and the shorter stature which chiefly distinguish the Negro 
of New Guinea fromthe typical one of Africa, whose hair is short and 
covers uniformly the whole scalp, while his stature is equal to that 
of the European. 

It was the striking resemblance of the inhabitants of this great island 
to those of Africa that led to its present name, which was bestowed upon 
it by the Portuguese, its first discoverers, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Crawfurd himself had seen in Java several of the Negroes 
of New Guinea as slaves, and, until better informed, he believed them 
to be Africans — so striking, at first view, is the resemblance between 
the two races. With respect to the name of Papua, which Europeans 
have sometimes given to New Guinea, the word is simply the Malay adjec- 
tive for " frizzly," or woolly, and equally applicable to any object having 
this quality, whether the hair of a Negro or the fleece of a sheep. 

From the western extremity of New Guinea, in 130° east longitude, 
to the remotest of tlie Fijis, in 180°, and from the equator to within a 
degree of the southern tropic — that is, over 50 degrees of longitude and 
22 of latitude— the native inhabitants of all the islands of the Pacific are 
Negroes, without an exception ; while, to the north of the equator, and east 
of the 180th degree of longitude, no race of Negroes is found. The limits 
of what may be called Oriental Negroland are very well defined. To the 
north the Negroes arc bounded by a race of yellowish-brown complexion, 
with lank hair, who, although not Malays, very much resemble them. The 
island of Waygeo and the Ai'u Islands, but 60 miles from New Guinea, 
are peopled by Negroes ; but Ceram, about 90 miles from its south-west 
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coast, is inhabited by a totally different race, lately called by European 
geographers Negro -Malayan, from their partaking of the character of the 
I^egro and the Malay, although assuredly not a cross of the two, but a * 
pure aboriginal race. To the south, the Kegroes of New Guinea have the 
Australians, a very different race — the sea that divides them at one point 
not exceeding 80 miles in breadth. To the east the Negroes have the 
Polynesian race within 250 miles of them, and extending over 70° of 
longitude and at least 60° of latitude. 

But, although the people within the limits above described be all Negroes, 
there exists a great diversity among them, and probably the people of the 
different islands or groups of islands will be foimd independent and 
aboriginal races. We possess authentic information respecting a small 
number of them only, and of these some examples were given. Captain 
Cook thus describes the inhabitants of MallicoUo, one of the New 
Hebrides or the Great Cyclades : *' Had we made a longer stay, we might 
have soon bee'n on good terms with this ape-like nation : for, in general, 
they are the most ugly, ill-proportioned people I ever saw,, and in every 
respect different from anything we had met with in this sea. They are a 
very dark-coloured and rather a diminutive race, with long heads and flat 
faces, and monkey countenances. Their haii*, mostly black or brown, is 
short and curly, but not quite so short and woolly as that of a Negro. 
Their beards are very strong, crisp, and bushy, and generally black and 
short." 

On the same high authority, we have a description of the inhabitants of 
Erramango, another island of the same group. ** These islanders,'* says 
Captain Cook, " seemed a different race from those of MallicoUo, and 
spoke a different language. They are of the middle size, have a good 
shape, and tolerable features. Their colour is very dark. Their hair is 
very curly and crjsp, and somewhat woolly." 

Of Tanna, one of the New Hebrides, Cook's account is the foQowing : 
** At first we thought the people of this island, as well as those of Erra- 
mango, were a race between the natives of the Friendly Islands (Poly- 
nesians) and those of MallicoUo; but a little acquaintance with them 
convinced us that they had little or no affinity to cither, except it be in 
their hair, which is much like what the people of the latter island have. 
The general colours of it are black and bro^\n, gi-owing to a tolerable 
length, and vei^ crisp and curly. These people are of the middle size, 
rather slender than otherwise. Many are little, but few tall or stout. 
Most of them have good features and agreeable countenances." 

Of the Negroes of New Caledonia, Forster, the naturalist and com- 
panion of Cook, gives the following account : ** The people were different 
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from any we had seen. They were very stout, tall, and in general well- 
proportioned ; their features mild, their beards and hair black and strongly 
frizzled, so as to be almost woolly in some individuals. Their general 
colour was swarthy or a dark chesnut-brown, nearly the same with that of 
the people of Tanna." 

Admiral Erskine, a worthy follower of the greatest of our^avigators, 
confirms, at an interval of eighty years, Captain Cook's account of tlie 
islanders of Tanna, while he adds some traits of his own. " We at once 
recognised," says he, " Captain Cook's description of the people as identical 
with their appearance at the present day. They are generally of short 
stature, but muscular and athletic. The colour of their skins is a shiny 
black, and their bodies are covered with hair or a kind of down. Some 
had black or brown crisp hair, but that of the greater number was twisted 
into a number of thin cords. The nose was generally rather flat, and the 
eyes of a chocolate colour." 

In the island of Vanicoro, celebrated for the wreck of La Perouse, we 
have an example of another Negro people, different from all the others of the 
Pacific Islands. M. D*Urville, in the " Voyage of the Astrolabe," describes 
them as small and very black, with hair crisp but not bushy, and alto- 
gether approaching nearer to the African type than any of the other 
Negroes of the Pacific. They cultivate the taro, the yam, the batata, and 
the banana, but are in other respects naked savages. 

Admiral Erskine's account of the Fijians, at the extreme eastern limit of 
Oriental Ncgroland, is the following : " It is impossible," says he, " not 
to perceive, on arriving at these islands, that one has come among a dis- 
tinct race of man. The standard of height among the Fijians is about tlie 
same as that of their neighbours (the Polynesians), but their more muscular 
and less rounded limbs, their crisp hair— even when, as among the common 
people, it has undergone no process of dressing — their somewhat flatter 
faces, and the dark colour of their skins, to which the quantity of hair on 
their bodies gives a bluish-black tinge, offer a strong contrast to the many 
Tongans (Polynesians) wliom one has generally an opportunity of com- 
paring with them on the spot." In Admiral Erskine's work, the " Narra- 
tive of a Voyage in the Western Pacific," there is a characteristic portrait 
of a Fijian in the person of Thaukiambau, chieftain of Viti, in which wo 
find the unexaggerated Negro with a beard, whiskers, and moustachios that 
a Persian would not be ashamed of, and this, not under a cotton turban, 
but one made of the paper-mulberry. 

Thus we have, in what may be called Oriental Negroland, several distinct 
varieties of man, independent of the varieties of the African Negro. Mr. 
Crawfurd had here distinguished no fewer than seven, nor does he think 
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that this exhausts the number ; and, notwithstanding points of similarity 
between the various Negro j>eoples, there is no reason, he thinks, for re- 
garding them as having a single origin. Even language, often appealed to 
improperly, is here on the side of diversity. Thus, on the continent of 
Africa, there are computed to be several hundred separate and independent 
tongues, without any other connection than a few words in common, such 
as are known to prevail in other parts of the world between nations or 
tribes within practical reach of each other. The same diversity prevails 
among the eastern Negroes, as far as our present knowledge of them 
goes. 

As to the social condition of the Negro races, Mr. Crawfurd observed 
that the inhabitants of the coasts of the " Great Bay," or Bay of Geel- 
vink, on its northern side, which so deeply indents the island as to make 
New Guinea to consist of two peninsulas of unequal size, have attained a 
certain measure of civilization, in consequence of their long connection with, 
and indeed subjugation by, a Malayan people. They have large dwellings, 
which accommodate several families ; are decently clothed, but with 
foreign materials, for they have no textile fabrics of their own ; have 
large rowing and sailing vessels, a knowledge of making malleable iron, 
and a rude acquaintance with agriculture — cultivating a little rice, the 
sago and coco-palms, and the yam. They are in possession of two 
domesticated animals, the hog and the dog. Their chief food consists of 
sago and fish. According to the testimony of the Dutch navigators of 
1849, they are gentle to timidity, and strictly honest. 

That they owe the degree of civilization they have attained to the 
Malayan race is to be inferred from the existence, in such of their lan- 
guages as have been examined, of a considerable number of Malayan 
words — as, for example, the names for nearly all the objects above emune- 
rated, and all terms connected with trade. 

The rest of the inhabitants of New Guinea, of the same race as those 
now described, are in a very different state of society — in fact rude, 
naked, and inhospitable savages, without knowledge of agriculture or 
arts. The only advantage they display over the Australians is in the 
possession of boats ; but they are very far below the rude inhabitants of 
the interior of Borneo, who have made some progress in the arts— culti- 
vating com, fabricating iron, and rearing the dog, the hog, and the com- 
mon fowl. They arc, as already stated, divided into innumerable petty 
tribes, speaking different languages, engaged in frequent wars, the object 
of which is to make prisoners for sale or ransom — in this ix)s])ect a counter- 
part of Africa on a small scale. 

The paper next described the condition of the F^i or \'iti group, especially 
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quoting the authentic and impartial account of Col. Smythe, who, as 
a Government Commissioner, was deputed in 1861 to report on their 
capabilities as a British colony, and also referring to Admiral Erskine and 
to the American expedition of Admiral Wilkes. The Fijians are there 
contrasted with the Polynesian races, and especially with those of Tonga, 
the immediate neighbours of the Fijians ; and the contrast is in all respects 
in favour of the fair races. Mr. Crawfurd then returns to Ncgi'oes of the 
Andaman Isles, of the Malay PeninsuLn, and of the Philippine Archipelago, 
and takes occasion to dissent from the theory of Dr. Prichard that these 
Negro races once occupied the entire Malay Archipelago, from which 
they were driven by the intrusion of the Malay races. 

Finally, Mr Crawfurd thinks that, from the facts stated in this and the 
previous paper on the Occidental Negro, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the Negro races, of whatever kind and wherever found, are inferior 
to all the other races of man in juxtaposition to them. In Africa they 
arc inferior to the Mauritanian, the Egyptian, the Nubian, the Arab, and 
the Hindu. In the Malay PeninsiUa, in the Philippines, and in New 
Guinea, the Negro is far below the Malay, and in the isles of the Pacific 
invariably below the brown straight-haired Polynesian. It is his mental 
inferiority that makes the Negro everywhere liable to be domineered over 
or enslaved. On tliis account the Papuan is enslaved by the Malay, as 
the African Negro is by the Arab or the European. 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Crawfurd vacated the chair to Sir 
John Lubbock during the discussion. 

Dr. Mouat, being called on to address the meeting, said that he did not 
know that he could add much to what had been said by Mr. Crawfurd. 
We had scarcely any addition to our knowledge of the Andaman Negroes 
since 1857. In that year he was in the Andaman Islands, retaking pos- 
session of them in the name of the British Government. Although nearly 
the lowest type of humanity, the inhabitants are susceptible of education 
and civilization. In 1819 he was on boai'd a ship which picked up a 
stray canoe containing four natives of the Andaman Islands — a man, 
woman, boy, and girl. They were taken to Penang, where it was found 
impossible to civilize the man and woman, who finally ran away into the 
woods, and probably perished. With the boy and gu-l, however, they 
succeeded better, although the boy was incorrigibly idle and dissipated, 
and died of drunkenness at the age of sixteen. Mr. Anderson took the girl 
under his ciu'e, and had her educated after the English fasliion. She was 
found to be docile and intelligent, and has achieved an education equal to 
the best educated class of servants in England. She is about fo>'ty-five or 
forty-six years of age^ and is still in the service of Mr. Anderson. (Dr. 
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Mouat here exhibited her photograph and specimens of her handwriting.) 
He could corroborate all that Mr. Crawfurd had said about the Andamanian 
language as being distinct from every other. He looked at the Andaman 
Islands also in a political point of view, and thought them admirably 
adapted for penal settlements, seeing that they could be sufficiently guarded 
by a single gunboat. Dr. Mouat cited Capt. Colbert, who visited these 
islands some eighty years ago, in support of what he had said. He also 
quoted Col. Freer and others, and concluded by saying that the natives 
are clever in the manufacture of fishing implements, and expert in the 
use of the spear. He once saw a native stand at the head of his canoe, 
dart his spear down into the water, instantly dive in after it, and come up 
kicking and splashing with a large fish thus secured. The spear was also 
a weapon of warfare, and once he had a narrow escape of his life. A 
native flung a spear at him from a distance of forty yards, and struck 
the ground between his feet; the native, thinking he had made a hit, 
began boimding up and down in a joyous war-dance. On discovering 
his mistake he ran away, receiving some small shot in the rear from 
the Doctor's piece as a memorial of the exploit. He should not, how- 
ever, have saluted him in this manner had not the native furst made the 
attempt upon his life. 

Sir Edward Belcher confirmed generally the statements of the paper, 
though he pointed out a few exceptions. The natives of New Guinea, he 
said, vary much in form and stature : one man whom he saw there was 
more than 6 feet high, and had an aquiline nose. The colour of the hair 
of the people in New Guinea is changed by means of a dye composed of 
wood ashes ; and they plait their hair. Speaking of the Fiji islanders, he 
said that some of them also are very large men, the chief's brother being 
at least 5 feet 10 inches. He mentioned a striking instance of the can- 
nibalism of these islanders. When he was there they were at war, and 
they took 150 prisoners, whom they killed and baked, and served parts of 
their bodies to the warriors as prize-money, giving two heads to the mis- 
sionaries, and holding the palms, hands, and feet to be the most delicate 
and delicious food. 

Professor Busk said the skuUs of the Andaman islanders, like tho skulls 
of all savage people of the same race, are very much alike i they differed 
from those of the African Negro in not being so long. In the colour and 
crispness of the hair there was also a difference. The Hottentot he con- 
sidered a distinct race from the inter-tropical Negro, as shown in the 
form of the skull, and in other characteristics. Alluding to the colour of 
the hair, he mentioned that a Papuan girl firom New Guinea had hair of a 
ehocolate colour quite distinct from that of an African Negroi 
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Dr. Copeland said he regretted being absent on a former occasion, when 
the Negro of the West Coast of Africa was discussed, as he thought he 
could have adduced facts which had not been alluded to in the papers read, 
aud which would throw more light upon the subject. He then proceeded 
to describe the organic and other diflferences which he found between the 
Negro and the fair races. 

Sh: John Lubbock observed that the two principal points in the paper 
were, first, whether the Oriental Negro belongs to a separate race, and, 
secondly, were Negroes a lower race of mankind. He felt it difficult to 
believe with Mr. Crawfurd iu a great number of separate creations; and the 
existence of different people on islands many hundreds of miles apart from 
any other inhabited land was no proof that they might not have migrated 
there — at least there was no dilHcuUy in the case to those who believed in 
the great antiquity of man ; for geological evidence showed great depres- 
sion in the islands of the Pacific, and they might at one time have been 
connected ^vith the Continent. With regard to the inferiority of the 
Negro race, he believed them to be at present in a very low state morally. 
Nothing could be more degraded than tlie condition of the Fiyians ; but, 
looking nt their mental capacities, he did not think they were inferior to 
those of other savage people. The Australians and the natives of Central 
Brazil were quite as low. 

Mr. Burke called attention to the clear and broad distinctions between the 
different families of man which the paper suggested. On the one hand 
we had two great sections in the Negro type itself — the Western and the 
Eastern ; and these differed from each other in a great variety of parti- 
culars, and more even in mind than in body. On the other hand, we had 
the Eastern branch differing in all respects from two other families of 
man, and often, when existing under external circumstances, absolutely 
identical — some in the midst of Malay races, some side by side with 
Polynesians. There was no reason for attributing these differences 
to accidental influences. They spoke, on the contrary, of that specializa- 
tion and subdivision of types which is presented to us in all departments 
of nature. We have, in the first place, to distinguish the great branches 
or ethnic realms, as they have been termed, into which the human family 
naturallh divides, and then to expect in these, what we actually find, viz., 
a subordinate specialization and subdivision, instead of looking for the 
uniformity which our term race is supposed to imply, and considering that 
the absence of this uniformity necessarily means more or less mixture of 
blood. 

Mr. Crawfurd made some obsei*vations in reply, principally directing 
his remarks to the objections raised by Sir John Lubbock, Mii^Q.t\»<&s^^ 
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he said, would not account for the difference in races, though in some 
cases there must unquestionably have been migration; but sometimes 
there were existing, even on the same island, tribes so different that they 
must have been distinct creations. 

At the close of the discussion Professor Busk exhibited a skull that 
had been found within the ruins of a temple in the island of Malta, which 
was supposed to have been built by the Phoenicians. Two others had 
been discovered in the same place. This skull had the prognathous character 
of the Negro skull, but was not so long and narrow as the usual Negro 
type. He was, however, inclined to assign it a Negro character. He 
said he should return to the subject on a future occasion. 

Thanks having been given to Mr. Crawfurd, the meeting acyoumed to 
the 9th of January. 

The next meeting of the Society will take place on Tuesday, January the 
0th, 1866, when the following papers will be read : — 

1st. On the Physical Forms of the Lapps, by J. F. Campbell, Esq. 

2nd. Notes on the Ethnology of the Indo-Chinese Nations and 
Tribes, by Colonel Phayre. 

3rd. On the Characteristics of the South Slavonic Baces, by Miss 
A. P. Irby. 



Anthropological Society. 

Dec. 5th, 1865, Dr. James Hunt, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. Eleven 
new members were elected. A paper was then read, " On ike TentimoHy 
of Local Phenomena in the West of Midland to the Permanence qf 
Anthropological Types^^ by Dr. John Beddoe, M.D. 

Dr. Beddoe stated that, having for some years been endeavouring to 
apply the numerical method to the determination of some of the problems 
of anthropology, and in particular of the question of permanence of types, 
he long ago conceived the idea that something like a crucial test 
might be foimd in the comparison of the population of certain cities with 
that of the surrounding country. 

It is not an uncommon opinion that dark eyes and hair are more 
frequent in towns than in the open country, owing to some unknown or 
undefined influences operating therein upon the hiunan race, indepen- 
dently of any differences in the breed. With some, this opinion has 
taken the formula that civilization has a tendency to darken the average 
complexion ; and it is not long since an article *' On the Probable 
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Extinctiou of Blue Eyes," which was said to be based on scientific 
observations, amused the readei*s of a popular magazine. 

It would be easy enough to show that some of the darkest races in 
these islands are among the least civilized, both materially and intel- 
lectually ; but there is really some foundation for the belief that in England, 
at least, there is a preponderance of dark hair and eyes in the towns as 
compared with the rural districts, and the phenomenon repeats itself in 
Belgium and Germany in a more striking manner. Thus, at Antwerp, 
Louvain, Hny, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Miinster, Aachen, Brunswick, Leipsic, 
and even at Prague, he found the citizens darker than the i)easantr}' ; 
and if the contrary is the case at Vienna, and perhaps at Liege and 
Namur, both cases are easily explicable, — the Li^geois peasantry are a 
Walloon promontory ^in a Teutonic sea, and the Viennese are mostly 
Germans ; while the eastern ])art of Lower Austria remains to a great 
extent Avar, and certainly Turanian, to the present day. 

It would require an intimate] acquaintance with the internal or social 
history of Germany "j. to enable one to give an opinion as to whether the 
phenomena observed in the German towns just mentioned are capable 
of being accounted for by the admixture of alien blood. It somewhat 
staggered him to find that the difference between the citizens and peasants 
was most strongly marked at Cologne ; for Cologne appeared to be pre- 
cisely the place^ in which one might expect the law of natural selection 
to operate in that direction. Its close, narrow, filthy streets must be a 
most unfavourable habitat for .children ; and it seemed to him that the 
more initable constitution which so often accompanies the xanthous 
complexion renders fair children more difficult to rear under such 
unfavourable circumstances than others. 

Any evidence that he had been able to collect in Ireland was rather 
favoiurable to the doctrine of permanence of type. The townsmen of 
Cork and Youghal have lighter hair than the peasantry of most parts 
of the country ; and this is precisely what might have been expected from 
the history of Danish and English colonization there. Nearly the same 
may be said of Enniskillen, and perhaps, though with less certainty, of 
Galway and Killamey. At Sligo he found more dark hair among the 
citizens. Dublin, Water ford, Wexford, and Kilkenny, all appeared to 
have populations fairer than those of Ireland in general, as might have 
been expected ; but he had no opportunity of drawing a satisfactory 
comparison between these four cities and the rural districts around. 

From Scotland he had very little evidence. There is more dark hair 
in Edinburgh than in the neighbouring country, but not more, perhaps, 
than in most parts of Scotland ; and the population of Edmhvv3t<^v Va.^ 
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always been largely recruited from distant Celtic districts where dark hair 
prevails. Of 1029 adults, who passed under his observation at the Edin-> 
burgh Boyal Infirmary, 385 were^^natives of Edinburgh and other con- 
siderable towns ; on an average, they had rather lighter hair and rather 
darker eyes than those bom in rural districts and small towns. 

In almost all the towns of tlie Saxon and Danish parts of England 
where he has made observations, the citizens appeared to be,''more or less, 
darker than the peasantry of the neighbourhood. So far there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the facts ; for, while immigration into the rural 
districts has been almost nil, most of the towns have received accessions 
to their population from Ireland, Wales, the West of England, or the 
Continent. The difference between the two classes seems to disappear as 
we proceed westward, and at Truro is distinctly reversed. 

Unable to come to n conclusion upon. the data of which this cursory view 
has been given, ho nvsolved to utilize for the purpose the materiab pre- 
sented in the course of his hospital practice at Bristol; and having 
amassed careful observations on 4400 adults, almost all patients of the 
Bristol Infirmary and Clifton Dispensary, he tabulated the sex, birthplace; 
and colour of the eyes and hair of all of them. The system of division 
and nomenclature which he has adopted is the same which he has employed 
for many years, and which his friend. Dr. Barnard Davis, has made use 
of in the Crania Brit-annica, 

He distinguishes but three colours, or rather, as M. Broca says, shades 
or tones of eyes — light, neutral, and dark — and five of hair — ^red, 
fair, brown, dark brown, and black; and in comparing the tendency 
to diirkness of hair in any two sets of people, he takes 100 of each, 
and then, subtracting the red, plus the fair, from the dark brown, plos 
twice the black, obtains a cipher which compendiously represents that 
tendency, and which he calls the index <^ nigrescence. For example, this 
index is, in the fair populations of Friesland, Lower Saxony, Westphalia, 
and the Lower Rhine, a minus number ; it is so also in some of the Scan- 
dinavian districts of our own island. In most of the principal towns of 
England it varies between 10 and 30 ; and in the Celtic districts of the 
far west of Ireland, the Highlands, and Wales, it ranges from 80 to 50, 60 
or even 70. 

The writer then proceeds to state what are the drawbacks to the value 
of these data, and concludes that, on the whole, his statistics appear 
sufficient to disprove the common opinion of the darkening effect of a 
town life, at least so far as it relates to the hair ; while they leave it 
undecided whether the colour of the iris can be affected by such agency. 
In the four counties of Somerset, Gloucester, Devon, and Wilts the hair 
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is darker than in Bristol and the eyes lighter. In the suburbs of Bristol 
the conditions are reversed, the eyes being a shade darker, but the hair 
considerably lighter. 

A comparison of the four counties named with their respective towns 
furnishes results of the same general tendency. The towns of Somerset 
exhibit lighter eyes and hair lighter to an extraordinary degree than the 
surrounding country. In those of Devon the eyes are darker, the hair 
rather lighter than in the rural districts. In Gloucestershire the propor- 
tions are exactly reversed, and so also in Wiltsliire. When the counties 
and the towns are each taken together, the former exhibit the darker hair, 
but the eyes are almost exactly the same. 

On the other hand, it is satisfactory to note how the bewildering 
confusion of the figures he has been summarizing, inexplicable, he thinks, 
by any theory of the influence of extrinsic causes on the physical type, 
falls into something like order when viewed in connection with ethno- 
graphical history and probabilities. TLese explain at once how it is that 
the natives of a town, descendants of a shifting and migratory population, 
almost always tend more towards the general standard of the country than 
do those of the neighbouring rural districts. The hypothesis, the truth of 
which few or none doubt, that the invading Teutons were fairer than the 
]>rior inhabitants of this part of Britain, explains at once why we find a 
regular gradation from light hair to dark as we proceed from the Saxons 
of Wilts through Gloucestershire, East and Middle Somerset, to North 
Devon, and then to West Somerset and South Devon, — a gradation which 
appears to him to be attended with a gi-adual change in the prevailing 
forms of the cranium,* if not of the trunks and limbs. Beyond the 
Severn, in like manner, the physical type becomes more purely Kymric 
(or Kymro-Iberic ?) as we proceed from the coast towards the moun- 
tainous interior. In the coast districts and low lands of Monmouthshire 
and Glamorgan, the ancient seats of Saxon, Norman, and Flemish 
colonization, the indices of hair and eyes arc as low as 33*5 and 68 ; 
while, in the interior, excluding^ the children of English and Irish 
immigrants, the figures rise to 57'3 and 109-5,— this last ratio indicating 
n prevalence of dark eyes, surpassing what he had met with in any other 
part of Britain. 

In laying down the rule that in this part of England the amount of dark 
hair coincides with and indicates the amount of pre-Teutonic blood, he 

* The most common form in the West is that which his friend Professor Wilson, 
of Toronto, in his recent paper on the " PhyslcRl Characteristics of the Ancient 
and Modern Celt," characterizes as the pear-shaped, or British-Celtic type. His 
own observations on this subject are hardly ripe for publication. 
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wished to guard himself from being supposed to ignore the diflferences of 
type and of race which may have existed before the landing of Cerdic. One 
of the peculiarities which distinguish the Kymro-Ibcric from the Gaelic 
Celt, or, to put aside theory as much as ^wssible, the pure Welshman from 
the pure Irishman, is the much greater frequency of dark eyes. Both 
these races were, he believed, represented in the West of England ; nor did 
he wish to undervalue the possible eflects of that miscellaneous and pro- 
miscuous colonization of Britain by the Eomans, which had been investi- 
gated by Mr. Weight with his accustomed ability, and of which bethought 
he had observed some traces in the course of the present inquiry. The 
majority of such colonists and of the aboriginal tribes would probably be 
dark-haired ; and, unless we admit tliat they were so, and that they have 
transmitted this characteristic to their descendants, he could at present see 
no possible explanation of the phenomena here presented. 

Messrs. Walker, Napier, and R. Lee criticised the paper in a few 
remarks. 

Mr. Carter Blake asked Dr. Beddoe whether the innovation of Flemish 
blood about Milford Haven still left visible marks of separation between 
the descendants of the Flemish settlers and the rest of the inhabitants of 
Wales. He wanted to know whether there was any real difference between 
the inhabitants of the Haverfordwest district and of the surrounding 
country. 

Dr. Beddoe said he had never visited that district, so could not sav 
much of his own knowledge. Welshmen who came from that district said 
that there was a distinct line of demarcation near St. Clears, and people 
who lived on each side of that line did not often intermarry. The people 
of the south of Pembrokeshire are of fair complexion. He thought that 
the Flemish had not completely expelled the Welsh from the district ; for 
though Hughes, Kowlands, Eeynolds, Phillips, and other patronymics are 
common, they are intermixed with such Welsh names as Griffiths and 
Owen. 

A paper was then read by Dr. Chamock " On Cannibalism in Europe," 
which has already been reported in our issue of October last. In the 
discussion on the paper Dr. Beigel, Mr. Reddle, Mr. Mackenzie, and the 
President took part. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ETHNOLOGY CONSIDERED AS AN 

ORGANIZED SCIENCE. 

That" the Science of Man" is still in an unformed condition — that it has 
facts without organization, doctrines without admitted basis, and teachers 
without recognised authority — is patent to every one who has paid any 
serious attention to the subject. On every side we have disputed ques- 
tions ; in scarcely any direction can we discover a general agreement ; and 
the only wonder is that, under such circumstances, the science has been 
able to command the amount of attention which it has already received, 
and to inspire with a deep and steady interest the many eminent students 
who are now making it the subject of their most earnest labours. This, 
of course, is due to its vast intrinsic importance, which makes itself felt in 
spite of every difficulty ; and yet our present estimate of this importance, 
great as we may deem it, is, assuredly, as nothing to that which will one 
day be formed. 

This unsettled condition, this tedious and struggling infancy, to which 
the science of man has so long been condemned, is not, however, a ground 
for despondency, and scarcely even for smprise : it is the inevitability of 
every great and complex science in its infantile stages ; and if it speaks of 
difficulty, it also speaks of promise and of coming greatness. Even already 
the dawn of abetter day has broken, and year by year— almost, indeed, day 
by day — ^the science is steadily progressing in interest and in popularity. 
Prom all quarters of the globe materials for its formation ai'c flowing into 
the great centres of intellectual life, and the various important problems 
ii^volved in its development are eagerly discussed not only by special 
students, but in many instances even by the general public. 

Still, when we look beneath the surface, we soon perceive that this 
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bustle of life and progress is simply a preparation for some futurity as yet 
but dimly foreshadowed. We see materials, but the structure into which 
they are ultimately to fit is nowhere visible. There are facts in abundance, 
and discussions without end; but an organized body of doctrines is 
nowhere discoverable. Such a thing, for instance, as a manual of Ethno- 
logical or Anthropological science does not exist, nor do any of the nimie- 
rous works on the subject, nor all of them put together, supply the elements 
requisite for the construction of such a manual ; and were any one to 
attempt to draw up a resume of doctrines from published sources, he would 
find liimself arrested at the very commencement by insuperable obstacles, 
or forced to content himself with a simple summary of disputed opinions. 

It is usually supposed that things, are thus because the subject is still 
new, and the materials collected inadequate ; and therefore from all sides 
rises the cry of more facts, and every new mite thrown upon the accumu- 
lating heap is as eagerly welcomed as if nothing were needed for the pur- 
poses of science but a given amount of detailed knowledge. It is not to 
be wondered at that the progress of a science should be slow when the 
conditions of its existence are so imperfectly appreciated. A little reflec- 
tion will show that the materials of anthropological science are absolutely 
overwhelming in quantity. On the one hand we have the labours of ages 
to draw upon : monuments, history, creeds, mythic traditions, literatures, 
languages, and whole libraries of works of travel, filled with facts, fact-s often 
beyond suspicion, because indirect and irrespective of all theorizings. On the 
other, we have the treasures of modem science : anatomy, physiology, zoology, 
biology ; nay, even geology gives its quota. What we want is the proper 
use of these materials, the critical power and patience necessary for duly 
sifting evidence, the tendency to arrange and generalize — in a word, that 
kind of working which draws upon the higher powers of the mind rather 
tlian upon the perceptions and memory. In .this field the labourers have 
been far too few, and yet it is here only that real progress can now be 
made. We need have no anxiety about the collection of facts : they will 
come of their own accord, and faster than we can use them. The subject 
has too many attractions to be neglected in this direction. We can even 
count on what is of still greater importanct* ; viz., the services of many 
able men who m-e already diligently engaged in working out special ques- 
tions or sections of the science. But all this is not enough. We want to 
have the entire subject grasped : we require to know its fundamental laws. 
Let its true nature and bearings be visible, and facts will soon find their 
places, and sectional workings will have a light, a guidance, and a mean- 
ing of which they are at present deprived. 

In this series of papers I trust to show that it is now po!liWe to give 
to the facts pf this science a systematic and thoroughly genuine oi|P>usatiQD9 
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and to develop the laws on which facts and organization alike depend. If 
this can really be done, a host of vexed questions are at once authorita- 
tively answered, a multitude of important truths are brought into special 
prominence, and Ethnology becomes a practical science, the umpire in all 
social difficulties, a beacon to the legislator, and a salutary check upon the 
impatience of philanthropy. • 

To prevent ambiguity in the minds of those who may take up the present 
portion of this Journal without having read the previous Numbers, a few 
words may be necessary on the subject of the terms Ethnology and An- 
thropology, which have of late given rise to so much discussion. How- 
ever various the deiinitions which have been given of these terms by 
different writers, they have finally settled down into simple synonymes. 
Whether we call ourselves Ethnologists or Anthropologists, we equally 
require to know why race differs from race, nation from nation, man from 
man ; nor can any jugglery of definition, or any other effort on our part, 
in the least alter the work which has to be done before we can reach the 
truth, which is our common aim. 

If, for myself, I continue my preference for the word first popularized 
in this country, I do so without in the least disputing the perfect fitness 
of the rival term. The word Anthropology, now that its technical meaning 
has been definitely settled, has the advantage of distinctly announcing the 
science which it designates ; but Ethnology, on the other hand, with equal 
felicity emphasizes the great pervading idea of tliis science, while at the 
same time bidding us look beyond its limits if we would really understand 
its true laws. It ceaselessly reminds us, whether or not we heed the 
■warning, that the great object of our pursuit is the discovery of the laws 
of race ; that these laws are the same for every livin^i; thing ; and that, 
therefore, if we would unravel the seemingly infinite complexities and 
subtleties of human nature, we must seek for the clue in those broader and 
clearer facts which general zoology and biology present. The facts, which 
are microscopic in the narrow sphere of the human world, are telescopic in 
the great world of life around it ; and it is because the word Ethnology 
perpetually tends to keep all this before us that we, for ourselves, con- 
iinae to it the preference which twenty years ago it claimed from us for 
these same reasons. 

Chapter I. — Primahy Facts and Laws. 

§ 1. IFhot is a Living Organism ? 

The study of Ethnology is the study of Life, expressly, in certain of its 
aspectS) unavoidably, in all its essential features. The study of life is the 
rtody of living things — the study of living structures ; and a' living struc- 
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ture which is complete and self-sufficing as an aggregate, and which, under 
given external conditions, can maintain an independent existence, and go 
through the essential cycle of vital phenomena, is termed a living organism, 
being assumed to be a more or less complex aggregate of special parts or 
organs, each of which has some determinate share in the production of the 
aggregate plienomenat Eigidly, the term organism is only applicable to 
the more advanced forms of life, but practically it embraces every form, 
however simple ; for as all existences have been divided into organic and 
inorganic, and as these terms arc equivalent to vital and non-vital, even 
the simplest of living things becomes thus an organism. 

If we examine a living organism in any of those cases in which some 
considerable portion of its structure comes fully within the reach of inspec- 
tion, we find that it is a wonderfully elaborate and beautifully perfect 
mechanism, and that it differs from other mechanisms not in doing any- 
thing inconsistent with the laws of mechanism, but simply in illustrating 
those laws in modes so varied and exalted as immeasurably to distance 
all human power of competition. Where its structure is clearly visible, 
every portion of it is unequivocally mechanistic : where its minuteness eludes 
inspection, the function and the result produced are still mechanistic, 
and as such reveal the nature of the structure ; for, as only like causes 
can produce like effects, only mechanism can produce mechanistic 
effects. 

A mechanism of human construction performs, and often in a very 
bcautifid and perfect manner, certain determinate functions : it may even 
be made to supply itself, to some degree, witli force for its action and 
material for its work ; but beyond this its capacity will not go. A lining 
mechanism, however, does all this and much more. It not only does a 
variety of work, and not only supplies itself with power and material, and 
keeps itself in a fit condition for work by ceaselessly cleansing and rej>air- 
ing itself, but it actually makes itself, and in its higher forms protects and 
guides itself; and not only this, but it further makes a succession of 
mechanisms like itself, and feeds, protects, and guides them until they are 
in a condition to feed, protect, and guide themselves. Nor is there any- 
thing in these phenomena which has the slightest appearance of being non- 
mechanistic ; on the contrary, they simply present to us mechanism in its 
highest ideal. They simply mean that there are two categories of 
mechanistic structures, the vital and the non-vital, and that the former are 
by far the higher and the more complex. 

But if all this be true, then it necessarily follows that the entire super- 
Btructure of a correct Ethnology, of a true knowledge of human nature in its 
myriad diversities and relations — ^in a word, of the whole vast cyde of the 
Science of life — ^must be based on the fact that a living organism is a living 
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ikechanism, and as such subject, and exclusively subject, to mechanistic laws 
in its origin, development, structure, and functions. But if this be the 
case, our task, vast and diiRcult as it seemed a moment ago, is virtually 
accomplished at the very first step ; for assuredly mechanism is a very simple 
matter, a matter which involves no mysteries, and of which the fundamental 
laws and facts are amongst the most familiar of our ideas. 

But in this case, it may be said, why then are we groping in the dark, 
struggling with superhuman difficulties, battling, as it were, with heaven 
and earth, to tear from them their secrets, if all the while those very 
secrets are lying at our feet ? The argument proves too much. From 
this point of view it certainly seems to do so; but it is very clear 
from the other. We must look into the matter more closely, then, before 
we can venture finally to decide that a conclusion which opens so bright a 
prospect does really prove too much, and is therefore an illusion. 

It by no means follows that that which is lying at our feet is sure to be 
perceived, or that the simplest of problems is the first that will be solved. 
If we believe that that which is at our feet is a great way off, we shall 
assuredly step over it : if we are looking for difficulty and complexity, the 
simplicity before us has no meaning. And this is what we usually — nay, 
always — do, until experience gradually opens our eyes and makes us wary. 
Ever}' mechanist knows that the best plan is ever the last to present 
itself, and that he has to travel mentally or expcrinit ntally through 
numberless difficulties and complexitits before ihecasits^t and the sinij.lt&t 
of contrivances is finally struck cut; for perfection is but one, ini|}eri(c- 
tion infinite. There is but one direct road to any given point, but it may 
be reached by an infinitude of curves and zigzags. The balance of chances, 
then, are enormously against our first taking the true road to the secret 
we are in search of. And then, again, ignorance comes before knowledge, 
groping before steady progress, perception before reason, and misty 
dreaming before clear thought. It therefore by no means follows that 
obstacles which have proved insuperable while confronted in one direction 
may not yield readily when assailed from another. 

There are but two categories in nature, the simple and the complex ; 
and complexity is but the n petition of simplicities. The complex, there- 
fore, has nothing but what the simple gives it. Clearly, then, if we can 
reach the simple, and ascertain its properties and laws, we have at once 
the key of the complex, and all that is then needed for its full compre- 
hension is time, and patience, and steadiness of thought. But we may 
grope about eternally among complexities, and be no nearer the truth at 
last than we were at first, if we rest content with the study of details. 
Who but a geometrician would dream of the possibility of measuring the 
iBize and distance of the luminaries of heaven ? and yet when we have 
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developed the properties of the simplest of all rectilinear forms we find 
ourselves in possession of this god-like power. 

There are numerous cases in which it is easy for us to study simplici- 
ties: the subject in hand is one of these. Until the trial be made, who 
can have a right to set limits to the power which success may confer ? If 
three lines meeting in three points have contained the wonderful story of 
trigonometry and its achievements, what marvels may not lie hid in the 
loftier, yet still simple phrase, " a living mechanism "P 

When we look around upon nature, and mark the endless diversities of 
form wliich meet the eye, does it not seem at the first moment a hopeless 
task to reduce that vast but yet beautiful chaos into anything like system P 
And yet, vast as it is, all its actualities, all its possibilities, are expressed 
by two words — curvature and straightness. The most complex as well 
as the simplest, the most beautiful as well as the most repulsive forms 
are equally but the conmiingling of these two elements. Qiven the 
triangle and the parallelogram, the circle and the ellipse, and we exhaust 
the proximate elements of superficial form ; and given the prUm and the 
cone, the cube and the cylinder, the sphere and the ovoid, and we equally 
exhaust those of solid form. All else is but interblending — regular or 
vague, harmonious or discordant, as the case may be. Beyond this 
Nature herself cannot go. The brightest luminary in heaven, the deepest 
abysses of the universe, can contain no form of which we have not here 
the analysis; for, in this direction, curvature and straightness are the 
limits of possibility : remove them, and there is nothing ; try to add to 
them, and you but utter jargon, and finesse with contradictions. 

Here, then, is a branch of knowledge, a section of the universe, so to 
speak, laid bare, and yet we find no mysteries : all is simple and familiar 
thought. May not, then, other branches of knowledge, other sections of 
the universe, admit of similar treatment and with similar results ? 

The sphere of colour at once gives an affirmative answer : like the world 
of form, it analyzes its beautiful diversity into a small number of proximately 
simple tints. The spectrum says seven, but these clearly resolve into 
three, while it is more than possible that we shall ultimately find that two 
is the radical number. 

So, too, is it with sound : however varied the combinations, we see from 
the modes in which they are produced that their elements must be to the 
last degree simple. All the diversities of human speech reveal but a small 
number of distinct articulations, which presently coalesce into a few groups, 
and these again, apparently, into two primary ones, labials and Unguals, 
or labials and gutturals. All the wonders of music are but modifications 
of the octave, and the octave divides into two equivalent halves, and these 
again into diatonic or regular intervals, and chromatic or intermediate' 
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intervak, while all the properties of the scale seem to be comprised in the 
fiindainental and the fourth. 

And now let us turn to mecJhanism. What do we find in the most 
daborate and perfect of human adjustments ? What are our wheels, and 
cranks, and pulleys, and cords, and screws, our pipes, and valves, and 
pbtons, and rushing fluids, our various working implements, hammer, 
axe, plane, &c., &c. ? Simply contrivances for the disposal of force ; and all 
these contrivances resolve themselves into two primary modes of this dis- 
posal, the rectilinear and the curvilinear, exactly corresponding to the 
(wo primary elements of form. The piston may be taken as the symbol of 
the one, the lever of the other ; the former appropriately typifying the sim- 
plicity, or absence of structure, which distinguishes fluids, the latter the 
infinite elaborateness which solidity permits. The piston works in a 
sixaight line, the lever necessarily describes a curve. There is no third 
term discoverable, no other mechanical power. 

But now comes an objection and a difiiculty, an objection and a difficulty 
which many will feel to be of primary importance. What, it will be said — 
what of traction, of elasticity, of attraction ? 

Traction, apart from elasticity, is easily disposed of. The band or 
cord which turns a pulley is virtually a flexible wheel or series of cranks ; 
and we know that the action in all cases is a pmh on the point imme- 
diately pressed, never a pull, since a pull would imply adhesion to the 
point touched, and here there is only contact and pressure, not adhesion. 
If it be said that the weight attached to the cord pulls it downwards and 
does not press it downwards, and that the successive portions of the cord, as 
we ascend, similarly pull the portions above them, we have only to substi- 
tute a simple chain for the cord to bring into cleai* vision the entire 
sequence of causation. We then at once see that throughout it is down- 
ward pressure, without the shadow of any traction as distinct from propul- 
sion. The ring of the weight so rests on the lowest ring of the chain that 
the action is precisely the same as if the weight was above instead of below, 
and this ring similarly presses on the ring above it, and so on. All is 
simple pressure, and the idea of traction as distinct from propulsion is a 
mere delusion. 

In the case of elasticity we see that in innumerable instances it is simply 
a result of compression. A solid is forced from its natural position, or a 
fluid is forced into a smaller space than it would naturally occupy, and both 
tend to regain their normal conditions in proportion as the force is removed. 
If there are other cases which are less clear than these, we must remember 
two important considerations : first, that the difficulties present themselves 
only where structure is invisible to us, and never where it is clearly dis- 
eemible ; secondly, that traction, as distinct from propulsion, is not only 
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unknown as a matter of fact, but also inconceivable, and furthennoie 
a direct impossibility, since it implies a contradiction in terms, as will 
presently be seen. 

Force is a term which expresses moving entity. It has no independent 
existence ; it is not a thing per «•: it simply differs from the term motion 
by having reference to the quantity of the entity which is moving, and the 
intensity of the motion. Where there is no motion, then, there is no force. 
A body at rest is wholly without force, and can neither move itself nor 
anything else, one way or the other, by propulsion or by traction. 

Force, then, is motion with additional considerations. Its direction, 
therefore, is always in the line of motion ; and only a moving body has 
any force, and only in the line of its motion has it any force. If it gives 
motion to any other body, it can only give it in the line in which it is 
moving. It can only, in a word, give it a push. To give motion is to 
part with motion : to give force is to part with force. To give these par- 
tially is to continue moving with diminished rapidity and force : to give 
them wholly is to stand perfectly still, motionless and poweriess. This is 
the inevitability of things : it is equally the sum of all our knowledge of 
the actualities of nature; all else is simple contradiction and bewilder- 
ment. 

And yet our pliilosophies are full of the idea of attractive forces. We 
believe that the entire universe is kept together by them, and deem the 
law of universal gravitation — the law^ that all matter attracts all matter — 
the greatest discovery of modem times. And yet this law simply means 
that a body which has no power has power and can give power — that a 
body which has power in one direction only has power and can gi\'e 
power in every other direction also, and all at one and the same time. It 
means that a body can give what it has not got to give. It means that 
motion and force are and are not, at one and the same time, distinct and 
independent entities. It means that force, which has no separate existence, 
can nevertheless be sent from one distant body to another without any 
intermediate body to convey it, and scut, too, by a body which has got 
noue of it to send, &c., &c., ad vtjiuitum; and so of motion also. 

This is the sum of our philosophies of attraction : this is what the 
greatest discovery of modern times amounts to. It is surely high time 
to look for some more solid foundation for the edifice of our future 
philosopliies. 

Did Nature really possess a power of attraction, properly so called, and 
was this power universally diffused, how could it escape detection in the 
case of phenomena fully open to inspection ? or how could it happen that 
man had no means of using it, or producing it in his own works P or that 
bis reason, which is clearly in harmony with Nature, is incapable of con- 
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oeiyiog of such a power, but, on the contrary, is compelled to view it as 
a direct and self-evident contradiction ? 

It is clear, then, that the illustrious propounder of this theory stopped 
short at appearances on his way downwards to the rock of primary truth, 
and accepted a^ a fact what could not be comprehended as a fact, and, 
after all, was not proved to be a fact ; while his successors, dazzled alike 
by the splendour of his genius and the magnificent prospects which a great 
universal law was so well calculated to open up, too readily accepted his 
seemingly happy suggestion. The consequence is, that the laws of the 
celestial movements ha\e still to be discovered, and that a single error has 
for centuries checked the progress of one of the grandest of the sciences. 

And yet all the while, in other directions, scientific men have been fully 
alive to the realities of the laws of motion ; perfectly aware that there is 
no possibility of creating force, that it can only be transferred, and 
only transferred in the line of its direction ; perfectly aware that to give 
force is to part with it, and that to give it without possessing it is non- 
sense ; perfectly aware, in a word, that there is no transference of force 
without contact, and that bodies separated by pure vacuity cannot act on one 
another at all. I merely ask that this clear knowledge shall be universally 
applied, and that we shall not contradict in one portion of our philosophy 
what we so emphatically affirm and so clearly prove in another. 

It is perfectly plain, then, that however little we may understand the modus 
operandi of nature in those portions of her works in which she presents to 
us the phenomena of apparent attractions, that all such phenomena are 
but unseen propulsions, the rush towards a vacuum, the pressure of ethereal 
media, or the elasticity produced by peculiarities of structure. It is our 
business to search for their causes, or to recognise our ignorance, and 
wait for future knowledge ; but it never can be our business to accept 
appearances as great primary facts, in the absence of all proof, and in 
defiance of all known laws. 

Thus mechanism, like form, in its highest as in its lowest aspects, is but 
the repetition of two primary simplicities. It is an instrument acted on 
by a force, and distributing that force either by direct impulse or by some 
form of circularity or leverage. Scrutinize as we may, there is nothing 
more to be found. Let us add complexity to complexity even to infini- 
tude, and still we but repeat and blend the same elements. As far as 
human mechanism is concerned there is clearly no mystery, no difficulty. 
Ingenuity has scope for adjustment, but none for creation. The variety is 
in the combination, not in its elements or laws. 

Thus far for man : how stands the case with Nature ? She also is a 
mechanist : what arc her materials, her elements, her laws ? Clearly she 
can have no other than those we have already described. Her material^ 
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are the various kinds of entity, her forces are their movements, her modes 
of distributing those forces are the same as ours, for they must resolve 
themselves into rectilinear distribution or curvilinear distribution. Where 
her constructions are sufficiently large and solid to admit of satisfactory 
inspection, we see levers, and cords, and bands, and pipes, and valves» 
and rushing fluids, but nowhere a new idea. She constantly brings us 
to a dead stop by her subtlety, her complexity, her vastness, her trans- 
cendent skill and power ; but where she does reveal herself she but gives us 
back our familiar thoughts. Surely, then, the best and speediest mode of 
penetrating her secrets is to study those primary facts and laws of which 
both she and we must equally and similarly make use. Already we can 
clearly limit her possibilities in many directions. Fundamentally, we 
know all that she can possibly accomplish in the sphere of form, in the 
sphere of colour, perhaps also in the sphere of sound. We know that 
her highest product is a mechanism, and that her lowest is still the same. 
Let us foUow out this mode of working ; let us search for the simplest 
forms of ^miliar phenomena ; let us penetrate down to the primary rock 
in as many directions as possible, and then build boldly upwards. 

None can precalculate the wonders that may be the product of sudi 
workings, and still less is it possible to set limits to those wonders. Wo 
know that our instruments have rigid bounds, that no tube that will ever 
be mounted will bring mthin our range the deeper abysses of heaven, and 
that no delicacy of manipulation will ever reveal the subtler workings of 
chemistry or thought ; but reason knows no limits. For the grasp of law 
there is nothing too great and there is nothing too small ; nor has Nature 
any secrets which she can permanently withhold from the clear steady gaze 
of Mind. 

The universe is not a heap of fragments or of accidents, but a great 
unity. Within, a supreme mechanism or assemblage of mechanisms : 
without, the vast abyss of inorganic being — ^the great storehouse of 
material and of power. In both, a fundamental unity ; for the one cease- 
lessly passes into the other in the eternal round of life and organism. 
Why, then, should we not understand them? Only where there is 
mechanism is there orderly interaction : only where there is vital mechanism 
is there growth, self-evolution, self-regulation. The laws of the aggr^te 
must be the laws of its parts, and the vaster and more complex the aggre- 
gate, the simpler and more uniform must be its laws, otherwise discordances 
innumerable would be the consequence ; and, besides, the spontaneity of 
life means the universal oneness of its laws, since this spontaneity is an 
expression of the inherent necessities of being and action. 

Why, then, should we not understand the universe when every living 
thing is its image, and all the higher fiurms ai life give dear expression of 
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its dttributes P Mechanism, chemistry, mind, and the unarranged — what 
else docs it or can it present to our view ? We have seen that there is 
but one mechanism : it is equally plain that there is but one chemistry 
and one science of mind. We have but to dissect resolutely downwards, 
and we shall, ere long, reach those few primary terms which enclose the 
entire mystery of being. 

Let no student of physical science say that this dissection does not 
ooncem his special pursuits : it would be a grave error. Above all, let 
not the Ethnologist or Anthropologist say so. Until it be made we are 
but mariners on a vast ocean, without compass and without chart; tempest* 
tossed if we ventiu*e out to sea, hardly more safe if we creep along the 
shore, and, at the best, requiring ages to accomplish a journey which, with 
better provision, might be but the work of days. 

A single illustration will sufficiently show how the development and 
application of law may settle, in a moment, decisively and irrevocably, 
difficulties which otherwise seem insuperable, or which for ages may have 
taxed ingenuity in vain. The point in question will have to be examined 
and discussed in detail hereafter : we must here allude to it very briefly. 

We have seen that a mechanism, however elaborate may be its con- 
trivances, has but two essentially distinct modes of disposing of force : the 
direct and the curvilinear. In another aspect it also presents us but two 
ideas: those of instrument and force. These ideas are broadly distinct 
under every point of view : distinct in their nature, distinct in their func- 
tions, distinct as to their relations to structure. The instrument — the 
machine itself — may be complex to any extent : the force is intrinsically 
simple ; it consists in the mere push. No matter whether the push be 
given by a simple or a complex body : the push itself is a simplicity in the 
sense in question, and all its power resides in its momentum, and not in 
any structural peculiarity of the body giving it. Whether this body be a 
railway car or a child's toy, a magnetic battery or a stream of air, water, 
or steam, matters not in the least, provided the impulse be the same. 

The functions of these two elements are equally distinct. The force 
gives its propulsion to some determinate portion of the machine, and there 
its function stops. It has nothing whatever to do with the further dis- 
posal of what it has given. That depends wholly on the machine, and 
varies in exact relation with its nature. The more elaborate the mechan- 
ism, the more is the force cut up, as it were, and distributed about : the 
more simple the mechanism, the fewer the dissections and the more limited 
the sphere of distribution. All this is perfectly clear. A child may com- 
prehend it. There is no room for mistake or ambiguity anywhere. And 
jet we shall presently see that these utterly common facts — ^facts which the 
cloiwa understands, in his way, as well as the philosopher — aieneverthefesa 
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great and pregnant truths, truths which touch the highest and the deepest 
questions on which human ingenuity can exert itself. 

We may now advance a step farther. Mechanism may do something 
more than distribute force ; or, rather, in distributing force it may also 
distribute material. Thus, a loom draws in and distributes a thread of 
wool, or flax, or cotton, or silk, or such-like material, and, in doing so, 
turns out a woven fabric, simple or elaborate, plain or beautiful, uniform 
in tint or variegated in colour, according to the nature of the machinery 
or the quality of the material. 

Now, in this aspect also we have two factors — the mechanism, and the 
material acted upon. And the functions of the two are, as before, per- 
fectly distinct, or, rather, we should say, one of these elements has no 
function at all : it is simply passive in the hands of the mechanism and 
the force. By the aid of the propulsive force the mechanism becomes an 
active power: by its own structure it becomes an ingenious power; it 
takes this external material, draws it into itself, and variously distributes 
and combines it. The fabric woven derives its quality in part from the 
intrinsic character of the material ; but it derives its pattern, its woven 
structure, its manufactured attributes, from the mechanism exclusively. 
The material has nothing whatever to do with these. Whether we give 
wool, or cotton, or silk, the pattern will be the same. All this, too, is per- 
fectly clear. If we want to alter the pattern, we must modify the 
machinery. We cannot obtain the alteration by varying the force or 
material : these factors have no competence whatever in this direction ; 
but they have, however, a certain power of injury. The force may be 
great enough to injure or even wholly to destroy the machinery ; while the 
material may clog it, and finally stop it altogether. But this is all 
they can do : they have a capacity for mischief, because, in this case, 
mischief simply means the action of brute force and matter ; but they have 
no capacity for improvement, because improvement involves conditions 
which are foreign to their nature, and which, besides, only mind can give. 

Vital mechanism, under conditions of far greater complexity, presents 
us with exactly the same fundamental ideas. Under one aspect it gives us 
mcclianisui and force ; under another, mechanism and material. In each 
case, as in the previous illustration, the supply of force and that of material 
are external to the mechanism. In each case they are simplicities in their 
relations to it. There may be many different kinds of force acting on a 
living mechanism, but each, in so far 09 it is a force ^ is simply a push, and 
has no agency whatever in determining the kind of work done. The same 
forces act in precisely the same manner on ten thousand living machines, 
and yet all the work done, all the patterns woven, are different, to a 
greater or less degree ; and the difference has no relation whatever to the 
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forces, but depends wholly on the structural peculiarities of the machines 
themselves. So with the material. Many diflferent materials are dragged 
into these living machines ; but, as materials, they are all passive, and are 
pulled about resistlessly, and deposited here and there by the acting 
mechanism, in precise accordance with its nature. And, as before, the 
self-same materials are drawn into ten thousand diflferent machines, and 
yet the pattern woven diflers in every case. 

But it so happens that in living organism power and material nearly 
always coalesce. Once drawn in, the material becomes a force, by meeting 
something which acts chemically upon it. But this only leaves us our two 
elements still : force where we had none before, and material in an altered 
condition. We have not introduced any tertium quid. We have merely 
decompounded material and distributed force. Our chemistry has no 
function beyond that of composing or decomposing material and liberating 
or condensing force, all in subtle and infinitesimal modes ; and these 
materials and forces, when so treated, are disposed of in precise relation 
with the aggregate character of the machinery. We have not altered the 
problem in the least. All the elements are the same ; all their capacities are 
the same; all their relations are the same — mechanism, force, material. Let 
us search for a thousand centuries, and we shall never see anything beyond ; 
for there is nothing in the universe beyond this triad of material, force, and 
structure, and nothing in the universe can alter their intrinsic relations or 
capabilities. 

If we look to the matter of fact, we shall find that all nature repeats in 
deeds what we here have given in words. For instance : here are two 
tiny globules, invisible to the naked eye, and even the most powerful glass 
can detect no structural difference between them. But they arc, neverthe- 
less, wonderful little machines, and, small as they are, they dilFer very 
decidedly, as is evident from the patterns which they ultimately work out. 
When effects differ, causes differ. Well, these little structures are very 
fragile, and require great care. Nature, consequently, has taken charge 
of them, and in this case in a manner not only similar, but to all intents 
and purposes identical. Placed in the same kind of tenement, exposed to 
the same influences, acted upon by like forces, fed with like material, 
ultimately each accomplishes its work, and the pattern which one turns 
out is a mariy and the pattern which the other turns out is an elephant. 
Who will venture to say that the difference depends on the external con- 
ditions, and not wholly on the original working structure, the tiny germ ? 
Vary the conditions as we may, nothing but a man will ever come from 
the one receptacle, and nothing but an elephant from the other. If nature 
produces this wonderful fabric under conditions so simple, if she varies it 
so much under conditions so identical, if an infinitude of patterns are 
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worked out under external circumstances virtually the same, it would be 
clear that the cause is in the mechanism and nowhere else, even if it were 
not clear that force and material have no such power. 

Once, then, that the germ is formed, the future structure is predeter- 
mined. External nature is asked for material and force only : the pattern 
belongs exclusively to the machine itself. Force and material may injure, 
they may distort, but they have no competence to produce balanced and 
harmonious readjustments. 

There are, of course, many subtle questions and many curious diflScul- 
ties to be considered in reference to this matter, but they do not and cannot 
affect the bearings of the argument. It is a problem of only three 
elements, and the nature and capacities of each are fully ascertained. 

The conclusion here arrived at is in harmony with all known facts, and 
yet universal opinion has been dead against it for ages. To a greater or 
less degree, all have admitted the modifying power of external influences, 
some restricting it within the limits of species, some assigning to it no 
limits, but all giving it the capacity of producing harmonious, correlated, 
and healthy changes, to a greater or less extent In the theoiy of Lamarck 
these positions are carried out into wild but strictly logical extravagance : 
in the theory of Mr. Darwin we have them in homoeopathic doses and spread 
over limitless time; but in the long-run the argument and results are the same. 

Of course it is only when phenomena are taken in the gross, in great 
complexity, and without adequate criticism or adequate analysis, that con- 
clusions so absolutely baseless, contradicted by the universal voice of facts, 
and going dead in the teeth of all reason, by assigning to non-intelb'gent 
causes mechanistic changes and correlations which only intelligence, and 
only intelligence of a vastly high order, could be competent to produce ; 
it is only when we thus work in a mist, and seek to explore a trackless 
labyrinth without an adequate clue, that such conclusions could possibly 
find favour. Hence the supreme necessity of method and law to aid our 
feeble powers. Gods may see the reality of phenomena at a glance, be 
they simple or complex ; but the brain of man totters like an infant and 
grows dizzy in the presence of a great complexity, and, if he would not 
fall, he must seize with a firm hold on some unshakable fact or law, and 
patiently, and, above all things, methodically, proceed to unravel the tangle. 

In these illustrations I do not attempt to trace the proximate causes of 
vital differences, or to explain how progress is compatible with this com- 
parative impotence of external agencies : all this will be fully considered 
in subsequent chapters. My purpose here is simply to show how readily 
an appeal to primary facts and laws may throw a broad clear light where 
all before was difficulty, uncertainty, or baseless theorizings. 

(7b he continued in of& next) L. Buekb. 
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Many of our readers, we doubt not, will learn with regret that with the 
present Number of the Journal we are under the necessity of announcing 
a change of plan : some of them, we trust, will be able to look sufficiently 
beneath the surface to accept this change as an actual improvement ; but, 
improvement or not, the change has been forced upon us. The support 
thus far accorded to the work, though in many respects very encouraging, 
especially within tbe last three months, has been far too limited to meet 
the requirements of the occasion, and we have therefore had to choose 
between an entire abandonment of the undertaking and some less costly 
mode of carr\'inoj it on. The few friends who have taken a serious and 
immediate interest in the project have not found themselves adequately 
seconded, and have been compelled to hesitate in the presence of what, for 
a few, would be a somewhat costly experiment. Coming, as it did, at a 
critical moment, at a period of conflicting claims, it was naturally supposed 
that Ethnologists would have gladly availed themselves of the advantaged 
which such a work obviously offered ; but, failing to do so, all rational 
hope of success was at once barred by the very plan of the enterprise. In 
deference to the advice of friends and to the existing tone of thought, we 
forbore to draw on the magnificent resources which the science actually 
possesses, and were willing that the work should be made a simple con- 
venience for the student, though well aware that, as such, it could offer 
but moderate attractions to the general reader. Tailing, therefore, to 
awaken a sufficient interest in the class specially addressed, we necessarily 
failed wholly. 

Unwilling, however, to abandon an undertaking in which we still have 
faith, and naturally clinging to a subject which, in one form or other, has 
been the serious pursuit of half a lifetime, we have tunied our attention 
to such a modification of plan as shall draw forth the inherent interest 
of the subject at a greatly diminished cost both to ourselves and the reader. 
This is the utmost that it would be pnidcnt to venture on at present. 

Did the Science of Man present itself to our mmds in the light in which 
it seems to stand both to the general public and to the vast majority of its 
students, the idea of establishing a journal for its cultivation, with any 
resources that we could hope to bring to bear upon it, could never have 
presented itself to our minds, nor, indeed, notwithstanding our natural 
leaning towards the subject, do we well see how we could have made it 
the object of a special study. But from the beginning it assumed to our 
view a widely different aspect, and at the present moment it stands before 
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US as one of the grandest and by far the most important of all the sdenoes, 
with one sole exception, that of the science of sciences — Cosmology. 

We now propose to place it in this new light before our readers. It is, 
to be sure, but a miserable mode of dealing with a great subject, thus to 
cut it up into monthly slices —tantalizing the inquirer, breaking the con- 
nection of ideas, and doing as little justice to writer as to theme ; but 
there is no help for it : it must be this or nothing. lie who thinks with 
his age may calculate on sympathy and co-operation, especially if he deseire 
them in any signal degree ; but ^hc who has the misfortune to be the 
maker of his own thoughts, and to think out of harmony with the settled 
convictions of his time, will look in vain for preliminary sympathy or 
encouragement, imless wealth or position have made him independent of 
them. And thus, even in this nineteenth century, new sciences may 
easily go begging, not because they have been tried and found wanting, 
but simply because no one cares to listen to their claims. This is why 
we propose to lay the foundations and trace the magnificent outlines of a 
great and virtually a new science in this miserable fasliion. 

We feel bound, too, to do everything in our power to continue this 
Journal, as well that the efforts and contributions of its supporters may 
not be thrown away, as because such a work must become, by degrees, of 
eminent service in the further development and establishment of the 
science; and, despite the difficulties and discouragements inevitable to 
innovation, we know that there are minds in the world ever ready to 
sympathize with truth, be it new or be it old ; and that there are others 
who will warm and light up, once that the ice of custom has been broken, 
and that the scales have fallen from their eyes. We know, too, that the 
spell of curiosity will hold some over whom we may have no other power; 
for there is a newness, a vastucss, a fascination in the theme as yet but 
little suspected ; and, however lightly its truths may sit on some minds, 
they will assuredly awaken serious thoughts in others. It is on these 
convictions that we build : our only doubt is, shall we i*cach such readers 
soon enough ? 
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PBTXOTPLES OF ETHNOLOGY CONSIDERED AS AN 

OlUiANTZED SCIENCE. 

rilTAPTKU I. — PllIMABY EaCTS ANP LaWs. 
{CoutinHfd from page 352.) 

§ 2. 3fechanhm and Causation. 
He who first invented nn alphabet, supposing:, for the moment, tlint any 
one mind Imd ever an exclusive property in that great and beneficent 
result, felt himself, no doubt, engaged in a sery delightful and exciting 
pnrsnit ; but, of the many myriads who have subsequently had the com- 
paratively easy task of engraving on their memories the few simple symbols 
of his laborious analysis, how few have found the study other than a dis- 
agreeable though necessary drudgery ! I nm keenly aware that, in the 
course which I am pursuing in the present series of pa})ers, I am placing 
myself and my readers in an analogous position, and with a superadded 
disadvantage. To myself, indeed, it is a vcr}* delightful task to be adding 
my contribution to the formation of an alphabet which will one day work 
wonders in the world of Science ; but to ask of others to take the trouble 
of examining and committing to mcmor\' the symbols here selected or 
invented before they have proper faith in their genuineness, or confidence 
in their teacher, is very uphill work indeed. Tlie rudiments of a demon- 
strative science are sufficiently dry, under the best of circumstances, for all 
but thorough devotees, and it seems a vain, not to say a fatuitous hope to 
expect them to be adequately encountered by those who can have no pre- 
liminary faith in their soundness. 

StiU, with all its obvious drawbacks, the course here taken is not only 
the one which best suits the actual emergency, but is intrinsically the best 
jl|id most practical that could be adopted, notwithstanding the many 
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imperfections that must mark its execution. Such a course will effect in a 
few pages what might otherwise require volumes, and not be attained 
nfter all. The method can have little attraction for the casual reader, 
especially at first ; but science, like life, has its toils as well as its pleasures, 
and to toil only will it yield its substantial rewards. And when, besides, 
it happens that a little toil, well directed, may save ages of fruitless 
labour, it would be madness to hesitate. I hope to satisfy some, at least, 
of my readers that it will do so in the present instance. They are well 
aware that whole libraries of miscellaneous workings have already been 
expended on the theme of human nature, and yet that the very foundations 
of the science of man have still to be laid ; 1 here propose to show that 
these repeated failures have not resulted from want of knowledge, but 
from imperfect methods of dealing with what was actually known. 

The previous paper has set forth the fundamental facts and laws of 
mechanism, whether vital or non-vital. We have seen that the ideas 
essential to a mechanism arc simply two : agency and force — the thing 
which acts and its power of action. These we may combine indefinitely 
to any amount of complexity and still leave the definition unimpaired. 
Everything in nature is, in this sense, a mechanism, from the primary 
atom to the aggregate universe itself. 

From this description it is plain that mechanism is but another term 
for causation; for a cause also is simply an ageut acting with a force. The 
only difference is that we use the word " cause '* when we have special 
reference to the work done, wliich work we term the effect, while we use 
the term "mechanism** when we mainly refer to the agent itself, and chiefly 
when we refer to agency of an exact and complex character. But no 
difference exists between the two, either as regards the actor or the action; 
and it is clear therefore that the laws of the one are the laws of the other. 
The most elaborate mechanism in the universe is but an aggregate cause, 
while the simplest cause in the universe is but an elementary mechanism. 
There is nothing therefore in the universe but mechanism. No laws but 
its laws, no actors but its actors, no forces but its forces. "When it is 
varied, either in nature or structure, its powers are diversified ; when it is 
great its powers are intensified; and when it possesses every possible 
excellence of nature and of structure, it is omnipotent. We are here 
evidently touching the fundamental facts of being. If they be touched 
wisely, they will let in a flood of light on every sphere of knowledge, as 
well as on that of our special pursuit. 

Thus, then, this terrible and dry word " causatim," which is enough to 
frighten some readers from any page in which they see it lurking, and 
which metaphysicians have enveloped in whole volumes of incomprehensi- 
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bilities, ig really but an expression of one of the simplest and most familiar 
of our thoughts, while the word " mechanism," even more terrible in certain 
oonjuDctions and scarcely less puzzling, is but the same idea from another 
point of view. And so we shall fhid things go throughout, in proportion 
as we reach the exact truth. It is only ignorance and error that are 
yague and mysterious ; the essential attribute of truth is lucidity. 

Viewing causation as power, its leading idea is capability — fitness. 
That which has done a thing must have been capable of doing it, and of 
doing it in the exact manner and degree, and under the exact circumstances 
in which it was done ; for otherwise it would have done that which, under 
the circumstances, it could not do, which is a contradiction. So, too, 
with the idea of fitness, which is but capability under another name or 
from another point of view. An agent acts according to the speciality of 
its nature and circumstances. This speciality is its particular fitness or 
capacity for this or that kind of work ; and as this fitness varies, so varies 
the work — the effect; hence the great practical law — Only like causes can 
produce like effects — a law absolute and universal, ruling in every sphere 
of being, and nowhere admitting of exception ; for an exception would be a 
contradiction in terms. To be able to apply this law universally would be 
to hold the keys of all knowledge, with the power of using them ; but only 
in proportion a» we do apply it is our knowledge of phenomena accurate. 
We shall often have to appeal to it in the course of the present inquiry. 
Before going farther, however, we must also define a few other necessary 
terms. 

The term entity ^ or being, is a very useful word, as it permits an affir- 
mation to be made absolute' and unequivocal, in cases in which other 
terms might be liable to ambiguity by being connected with disputed 
poaitions. 

Entity, or being, then, is that which exists in itself and irrespective of 
other existences. It is, therefore, not a force, nor a condition, nor a 
qoality, nor an attribute, nor a relation, but that of which these things 
may be affirmed. It is not motion, but that which moves; it is not 
power, but that which has power. It is Being itself, and apart from it 
there is nothing. Other existences are but its attributes, conditions, 
relations, phenomena. 

Conditions of Entity. — Every entity must exist in one of two 
conditions. It must either be in motion or at rest: there is no other 
alternative : rest is the negation of motion, motion of rest : the denial of 
one is the affirmation of the other. There are other conditions of entity, 
but they do not interfere with these two ; on the contrary, they imply one 
or oth«r of them. Entity may be fluid or solid, structural or non-struo- 
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inral, percipient or non-percipient, and so on ; and these various conditions 
will be considered as we advance ; we are now only concerned with these 
two radical ones which are acknowledged by all others, while they themselves 
acknowledge nothing either above or below them. Motion does not imply 
floidity, or perceptivity, or life, or consciousness, S:c., &c., but all these 
imply motion ; and so with their negatives as regards rest. 

Place op Entity. — As entity must exist in some condition, it must 
also exist in some whfre, in some place, in some space. Place and space, 
therefore, are not entity, nor conditions or properties of entity, nor any 
reality whatsoever ; they merely express the emptiness which entity fiUs or 
might fill. They are purely terms of negation. 

Time. — Time is duration, continuance. It is the stay which entity 
makes in any of its conditions, or it is stay or continuance irrespective of 
entity. Like space, it is a term of relation merely, and has no reality 
corresponding with it. The necessities of lang^uage often compel us to 
use these terms as if they implied actual realities of some kind or other, 
and this figurative language has often bewildered feeble or incautious 
thinkers in their speculative reasonings, but only in these cases ; in practice 
no one is deceived by such phrases. Thus we oilen speak of som^ time 
and no time, of ilda portion of space and that portion, of time reaching 
backwards or onwards eternally, of space stretching infinitely outwanls 
from some given point, and so on ; but all this is mere painting : the mind 
uses words or ideas as the painter uses colours ; the coloiurs are real even 
when the picture is a pure fiction, and so are the materials on which the 
mind works, however fallacious may be the portraitiure. A want of due 
attention to this obscure rock has shipwrecked many a promising enter- 
prise. 

Substance. — By the word " substance " we here mean entity in its veiy 
reality, and without any reference to its kinds or subdivisions. The wonl, 
therefore, as here used, is not synonymous with matter, or exclusive of 
spirit. There may be two or many kinds of substance for anything which 
this term oflirms, and matter may be one of these and spirit another, 
assuming that both are distinct entities. In this case matter is substance, 
and so also is spirit ; and nothing but substance has any reality. Tlie 
terras substance and entity therefore only differ in this, that entity speaks 
without any reference to its attributes, while substance always implies 
certain of these attributes. But all that is affirmable of the one is affirm- 
able of the other. 

Impenetrability. — Substance occupies space, and no two substances 
can occupy the self-same place, - since it is emptiness only that entity 
occupies, not fulness \ and a space already occupied is full, not empty. 01 
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course, if a substance leaves empty spaces between its particles, another 
substance may fill those spaces, and- thus two or more substances may 
occupy the same aggregate limits ; but every atom of all these substances 
has a place exclusively its own. This exclusiveness has been expressed by 
the term impeneirahUitt/ — not a very happy term, since it implies hardness 
and resistance, ideas not at all in question in the point under consideration. 

Dimensions. — Every substance has dimensions, whether great or small; 
and these dimensions extend in three directions — in length, in breadth, 
and in thickness. The absence of dimensions is a mere idealism, invented 
for the purposes of geometry, and there very useful ; but the application 
of the idea to actual realities is a mere absurdity, for to deny dimensions 
to an entity is to deny it place, to deny that it exists anywhere, which is 
denying its existence while yet affirming its existence. 

EoEM. — Every substance, not infinite in extent, has surface ; and the 
variations of surface are form, and the elements of form, as stated in the 
previous paper, are two — straightness and curvature. 

Divisibility. — All substance large enough to be oi)erated upon is 
capable of subdivision, and no substance is so small that the mind may 
not conceive it as subdivided, and then conceive its parts as severally sub- 
divided, and so on for ever ; and this is what is termed the " infinite divi- 
sibility of matter.'' But all this is mental working, ideal painting, the 
bandying- about of words. Nothing of the kind can take place in nature. 
Nature is a mechanist, aud can only work with determinate materials. An 
atom infinitely small is no atom at all ; and no number of such atoms 
could ever make an appreciable quantity. We shall find that nature has 
commenced with excessively small particles ; but there is every reason for 
regarding those as terminal, and placed beyond the reach of subdivision 
by their very minuteness. 

Ckbation. — Had there ever been a time when nothing existed, nothing 
could have subsequently come into existence. In the first place, there was, 
by hypothesis, no cause of existence ; jn the second place, to come into 
existence, to appear, to occupy a space before void, &c., &c., are all terms 
which imply action, force, phenomena, change, &c., &o. ; and all these are 
properties or conditions of entity, and cannot exist where entity does not 
exist, and by hypothesis it did not exist in the case in question. There- 
fore, as entity does exist, there never was a time in which it did not exist; 
and, consequently, there is something or other of which it may be affirmed 
that it is eternal and uncreated. 

The Creation of Entity impossible. — We have seen that creation 
is impossible without the agency of entity. It is equally impossible by 
its means. 
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No entity can give that which it has not got to give. An entity at rest 
cannot g^ve motion, and an entity in motion can only give such motion as 
it possesses. All that an entity can possess is itself and its properties ; and 
it cannot g^ve these to that which does not exist to receive them, and even 
if it oonld this would be tran9fer^ not origincAiom, 

Again, creation, if possible, would be causation, and causation is 
mechanism, and all that mechanism can do, as already shown, is to distri- 
bute force and material ; and creation is not the distribution of that which 
already exists, but the origination of that which does not exist. There, 
fore the creation of entity, the origination of something out of nothing, is 
impossible under every aspect — impossible to entity and a fortiori to non- 
entity. Therefore all that now exists has existed from eternity as to its 
essence, as to its substance. 

Thb Destruction of Entity impossible. — The only power which 
one entity possesses over another or over itself, in a destructive sense, 
is the power of propulsion, of transfer, of distribution, of removal 
from one point of space to another point of space ; but this is not 
annihilation. Annihilation involves the removal of entity out of all 
space absolutely, and, as space is infinite, this is impossible. Besides, 
removal is change, motion. While it lasts the entity is in motion ; when 
it ceases the entity is at rest. This is transfer, not destruction. Entity, 
therefore, can neither be originated nor destroyed. 

Motion Eternal and Uncreated. — An entity at rest cannot confer 
motion ; therefore, had there ever been a time when motion did not exist — 
that is to say, when there were not moving entities— all existences would 
have continued eternally motionless. As this is not the condition of 
things, there never could have been a time when there were not moving 
entities. On some future occasion we may have to consider whether motion 
may be destroyed. 

Mind, or Perceptivity, is Eternal, Uncreated, and Inde- 
structible. — ^All the varied powers of mind are but different forms or 
modifications of perception or sensation ; and these terms do not deaig- 
nate entities, but properties or conditions of entity. 

Perception is the act of perceiving; it is, therefore, a coniitian of 
entity ; perceptivity is the capability of being in this condition, therefore 
it is a properly of entity. Had there ever been a time when no entity 
possessed this property, the property could never have come into existence, 
since, as before, it could not have come without a cause, while all causa- 
tion is transfer, not origination. Therefore, as perceptivity exists, there 
never was a time when it did not exist. 

Mind, therefore, is not a product of organization^ but a primary attribute 
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of being. Organization does not create, it simply combines, condenses, aiid 
diversifies that which already exists. It does for percipient entity what it 
does for non-percipient entity, assuming that any such entity exists in an 
absolute sense. 

Perceptivity is a positive attribute, and therefore a superaddition to 
non-perceptivity ; a perceptive entity, therefore, has every property neces- 
sary to the condition of entity, such as substance and the necessary pro- 
perties of substance— dimensions, length, breadth, thickness, form, and 
the power of occupying place to the exclusion of other entities, and also 
mobility, or the power of receiving and giving motion. It is a mechanism 
and a cause, and its force and diversity depend on aggregation and 
structure. 

This is the only rational mode of conceiving of thinking entity. The 
definitions and limitations of [metaphysicians are a mere pky upon 
abstractions which, when required to do the real work of the world, at 
CHioe break down or dissolve into mist. 

Assuming, then, for the moment, what, however, we liave not yet 

proved — viz., that there are two primary kinds of entity in the universe—^ 

percipient entity and non-percipient entity; in other words, spirit and 

matter — it is clear that the one as the other must possess every necesaafy 

nttribute of entity, and must be practically treated as n great working 

power, having motion, force, resistance, size, form, place, &c., &c., but 

not necessarily solidity, since this implies the cessation of motion either 

relatively or absolutely. Neither rest nor motion are iidierent properties 

of entity, but mobility, or the power of being in motion, is so. Actual 

motion and rest are simply the conditions in which entity may exist, and 

in one of which it must exist, though it may alternate between them, 

while it is simply a question of fact whether some entities may not always 

have been moving, while others have always been at rest. All we have 

thus far proved is that there never was a time in which there were not 

some entities in motion. 

If, on the other hand, there be but one primary kind of entity, that 
entity should rather be termed spirit than matter, since it should rather 
derive its name from the highei than from the lower characteristics of 
being — namely, tangibility, hardness, and immobility. In this view 
entity is spiritual when its particles are free to move under impressions 
and thus display their perceptivity, while it is material when its particles 
are fixed by the compressions which chemical combinations and such like 
structural phenomena produce. And thus, as in the case of form and 
mechanism, and possibly of colour and sound also, we shoiUd have one 
fundamental xtnity developing into two primary sections ; so that physical 
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science would at last reconcile the two great conflicting schools of philo- 
sophy by showing that, as in many other disputes, they both are right and 
both are wrong. But we have not yet proved that things are thus. 
Should they, however, turn out to be so, then we might say that matter was 
dead spirit, while spirit is living matter, or, otherwise, that matter is dead 
substance and spirit living substance; and that, in order that matter should 
return to the world of life, it must go through a cycle of chemical dissolu- 
tions until its ultimate partides have been finally liberated from the boitids 
of compression, and are once more fipee to tremble and to feel. 

Possibilities op Entity. — It is impossible to understand how any- 
thing can have existed eternally, but it is equally impossible to understand 
how anything can exist at all. We know, however, as a matter of fact, 
that things do exist, and we have proved that things always have existed ; 
for the contrary suppositions necessitate conclusions which are self- contra- 
dictory, and therefore absurd. In this state of things I see no present 
possibility of limiting the number or nature of the kinds of primary entity 
which may exist in the abysses of space. I only see the means of limiting 
those which enter into the composition of that universe on which science 
has to operate. Were any one to assert that in some portion of space there 
has existed from eternity a vast sphere composed of great solid cubes, 
pyramids, cones, and cylinders, all firmly jammed together and perfectly 
useless, I see no means of refuting such a statement, absurd as it 
evidently seems. At the same time there is an equal dearth of evidence iu 
its favour, and no one, therefore, would think of accepting it without some 
kind of inducement. The illustration, however, sufficiently shows how 
entirely powerless we are, or seem to be, on this particular point. But the 
moment that particular attributes or acts are assigned to any entity our 
statements come within the legitimate sphere of criticism, and science has 
a right to reqtdre that they shall not be self-contradictory. 

Mechanistic Fokmation. — There are but two cat^ories of mechan- 
isms — the ^'ital and the non-vital ; and these are clearly distinct in the 
modes of their formation. The materials out of which a non-vital 
mechanism is formed are essentially passive as to formation, and possess 
no power of self-adjustment. Such mechanisms therefore reqiure to be 
put together by some external agency, and when precise and complex, and 
in exact proportion to their precision and complexity, and the multipli- 
city and variety of their adjustments and correlations, they necessitate, 
on the part of this agency, a proportionate expenditure of skill and 
knowledge. Such mechanisms ai'e unequivocally results of intelligent 
action. 

Vital mechanisms, on the contrary, are essentially spontaneous iu their 
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formation. Starting witli a primary germ, tliey absorb materials and force, 
and 80 adjust these that they gradually advance into higher and higher 
forms, till they run through the predetermined course marked out by their 
original structui^c. They are not only active in all their stages, but the 
materiab of which they are formed are also active and possess, besides, 
some power of self-adjustment. Their activity they owe to the fact of 
their being in a fluid state, or borne along by fluids and the forces acting 
in and on them ; and their power of self-adjustment they owe to the fact 
of their being imder the dominion of chemical affinities, while non-vital 
mechanisms are, in the main, constructed of solids, and require to be as 
much as possible out of the reach of chemical forces. 

It is clear that chemical affinities, which cause one thing to be refused 
aud aiiother to be accepted and amalgamated with, amoimt, in so far as 
^cy go, to a genuine regulation, however automatic and unconscious it 
may be. And when we see, besides, that the proportions in which bodies 
unite are rigidly definite and peculiar, and the combinations formed equally 
so, it is obvious that we have here a very great amount of positive regula- 
tion and selection, however low and simple may be its order. When, in 
culdiiion, the germ itself is a more or less complex mechanism, as it must 
l^e in the case of the more advanced organisms, its structural attributes 
^ve it regulative powers of still higher order. If anytliing more be want- 
iug, it must be supplied by the peculiar nature of the enveloping medium, 
^r by some intelligent external agent. 

From all this, it is clear that vital mechanisms, in the higher sense of 
t.!ie term, can only be formed under very special conditions. All their 
^:arly development must take place in a fluid medium, and that medium 
auust be of such a kind as to supply the materials and forces which they 
need for action and growth, while withholding those that would be seriously 
injurious to them. Now there are but two modes in which this external 
correlation can be produced. It must either be produced by the action of 
an external and intelligent agent, distinct alike from the developing struc- 
ture and its surrounding'media, and arranging these media on the principles 
on which non-vital mechanisms are formed, or this correlation ia mechan- 
istic, in the higher sense of the term, and the developing organism is formed 
within an embracing organism which supplies to it the required conditions 
of growth — adequate forces, appropriate material, and the exclusion of what 
is ii\jurious, where this exclusion is beyond the i)owers of the organism itself. 
AVe see, in fact, that countless organisms are formed under these conditions, 
in theur earlier stages. They clevelop within the body of a parent— mech- 
anism, which is in part specially constructed with reference to their origi- 
nation, growth, and protection ; and we have already seen that mechanism 
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is competent to the pToduction of any possible result whatever, if it be of 
adequate order and of adequate suitability ; for there is nothing higher or 
lower than mechanism. And, as certain organisms are thus formed, it 
follows from the law of causation that there is no other mode in which 
such organisms could ^be formed ; for only like causes can produce like 
effects. . All orgimisms, therefore, in proportion to their degrees of resem- 
blance to these, must be more or less similarly formed. 

The Eabth a Living Organism. — But no organism ^Misses its whole 
life within the body of a parent ; even the highest known organism- 
man— only passes some nine or ten months of a life, which may reach to a 
century, thus imprisoned ; and after liberation, the external correlation is 
still imperatively needed, and continues to be needed to the latest hour of 
existence. If the higher animals possess, in their advanced structures, the 
perfection of their instincts, and their added intelligence, proportionally 
great regulative powers, they have no power whatever of regulating the 
cosmic conditions in which they exist : all they can do is to adapt them* 
selves to these conditions as best they may. Either, then, these conditions 
have been mechanistically put together by the direct personal action of an 
external mtelligeiioe, as in the formation of non-vital structures, or they 
must have come spontaneously by the laws of growth ; and in that case 
the world itself is a living organism. 

The former hypothesis is clearly inadmissible. If the world had been 
formed on the principles of non-vital mechanism, it would have had to be 
formed in aggregate masses and of fully prepared materials, and, until it 
was fully constructed, it could not act at all, and when fully constructed its 
structure would continue unchanged, like that of a house, a watch, or 
a steam-engine, or, if alteration was needed, its working would have to be 
stopped while the mechanist took more or less of it to pieces in order to 
correlate it with the new requirements. 

It is perfectly evident that no such phenomena as these could possibly 
take place in the formation or modification of a world. A stoppage of 
this kind would be instant destruction to all living things, root and branch, 
parent and child, and universal disintegration to the more material 
portions of the structure. It is equally evident that change has taken 
place in this world, and is incessantly taking place, and has been taking 
place from the very l)eginning, and yet that all this change is so wonder* 
fully adjusted that the mighty structure advances and progresses from age 
to age, through millions of years, in majestic aggregate harmony, never for 
a moment ceasing to be a suitable theatre for myriad forms of life. If so, 
then the earth is beyond all question a living organism, and we, parents and 
children alike, are portions of it, and therefore have we the conditions ncoes- 
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s^y for our development. There are but two alternatives in the case. 
One is clearly and even absurdly untenable. The other, therefore, is 
inevitable, but not only so : it is also clearly consistent and fit under 
every point of view ; and wg shall hereafter be able to demonstrate that 
the earth, as a simple matter of fact, presents all the necessary charac- 
teristics and concomitants, not only of a living organism, but also of an 
organism of very high order. 

Ihs Structubal Universe a Liviiig Organism. — ^But if the 
earth be a living organism, other and greater necessities are entailed. 
It must be ^subject to all the essential requirements and conditions of 
growth, maturity, and decay. It must be developed from a germ of 
adequate order, and receive its primary supplies of force and material irom 
some parent world, and those of its subsequent long infancy and maturity 
&om some great enveloping organism. This organism can be no other 
than that which, according to our present knowledge, we term the universe^ 
the macrocosm, or great world, of which planets, and moons, and suns are 
but the formative atoms, the blood globules, so to speak, of some wondrous 
structure. • 

But this, it will ])e said, necessitates a universe beyond the universe — 

in fact, an infinite series of embracing universes, each immeasurably 

larger and grander than the previous one. If it did, the position would 

he manifestly absurd ; for in suoh a case the outside sphere would have 

to be the parent and oiiginator of all within — and in an infinite series 

there can be neither outside nor first. This state of things, therefore, is 

clearly out of the question ; and as the other is clearly within it, clearly 

inevital)le, there must be some way of satisfactorily escaping from the 

difficidties in which it places us. There is such a way, and the further 

development of our subject will gradually and satisfactorily lead us up to 

it in due course. 

Here then we are suddenly brought, in the course of a few pages, into 
the presence of results of transcendent grandeur by the simple and easy 
path of methodical demonstration. We liave oiUy uttered familiar truths, 
and traced an argument which any educated man, who takes an interest 
in the matter, may easily follow and successfully check ; and yet, if the 
argument be genuine, and the results obtained sound, it is clear that a 
new career has been opened out to science, that a new value has been 
given to familiar things, and that truths which seemed for ever shut out 
j&om human vision must ere long be catalogued amongst the most 
unquestionable portions of our knowledge. And still we have hardly as 
yet passed the threshold of oiu: subject. 

la all this, or any portion of it, foreign to the science of Ethnology f 
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Assuredly not. We have been traciug the fimdamental laws of life and 
growth ; how else should we reach those of human life ? In doing this 
we have found that these laws are those of universal existence, whether 
vital or non-vital. In subsequently following^ the special stream of vital 
laws we have been startled by the discovery that even worlds and universes 
enter into the great category of living things, and thus at once come, in 
all the leading features of their history, within the dear scope of humau 
science, and that man can now wield over them the magic of a law more 
potent than any spell of which fancy has ever dreamed — the great clear 
law of all phenomena — Only like causes can produce like ejects. And 
thus Biology and Cosmology have become convertible terms, identical 
sciences. A little farther on and we shall clearly see that Ethnology also 
is but an additional synonym. It is surely well worth our while to en- 
counter the drudgery of an alpbabet which can thus place at our command 

the magnificent volume of the Universe. 

L. Burke. 
(To he continued in our mxt.) 



BKOCA ON THE SEAT OF THE FACULTY OF ARTICULATE 

LANGUAGE. 

In the present state of ethnological science the Anthropological {Society of 
Paris must be considered as a very remarkably body. Moderate in numbers, 
and with a low subscription, it has nevertheless contrived to do a ven' 
large amount of work, and to do it well, and has displayed throughout, and 
is still displaying, an energy and activity worthy of all praise. Not only 
has it numbered amongst its members some of the most eminent names in 
the sciences more immediately connected with its pursuits, but it has had 
these distinguished men as working members — ^not ornaments merely, but 
earnest labourers. 

The last published part of the Bulletins of the Society (part 3, vol. vi., 
June to July, 1865) fully keeps up the mterest of its predecessors ; and 
among its most valuable contributions is a most interesting paper by M . 
Broca, " On the Seat of the Faculty of Articulate Language." The writer 
brings together a numberof important facts tendmg to prove that aphemia, 
or the loss of the power of articulate speech without paralysis of the 
organs of articulation or loss of intelligence, is intimately connected with 
injury of the third frontal circumvolution of the brain ; but what makes 
the matter peculiarly curious is that, in the^ great majority of these cases, 
the injury was always in the left hemisphere of the brain, while in many 
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instances -profound lesions of the same convolution in the right hemisphere 
were found without any accompanying loss of speech ; and very naturally 
these cases were oifered as proofs of the fallacy of M.*Broca'8 view 
that the third convolution of the left hemisphere was the seat of the 
organ of language. 

At the first aspect these facts are not only very unexpected, but very 
puzzling also ; but M. Broca handles them with great judgment, and leads 
us out of the mist in a clear and satisfactory manner. He first disclaims 
all idea of drawing a functional difference between the two hemispheres of 
the brain ; for we everywhere else find it a law that symmetrical organs 
have identical functions, as in the case of the organs of sense, of the hands 
and feet, and so on. He next points to the fact that the action of the 
brain is crossed, so that it is the left hemisphere which regulates the move- 
ments of the right side of the body, and the right hemisphere which guidej 
those of the left side. Hence, as nearly all persons are right-handed, it 
is the left hemisphere of the brain which takes the lead in all voluntary 
phenomena. 

He dwells in detail on this peculiarity of right-handedness, shows that 
it cannot be accounted for by accident or inheritance, and that it is ac- 
companied by a positive increase of strength on the right side of the body, 
and then alludes to an interesting fact brought to light by Gratiolet — viz., 
that in the development of the brain the convolutions of the left hemi- 
sphere are in advance of those of the right. The former are already 
traced out at a time when the latter are not yet indicated, so that the left 
hemisphere is more precocious than the right. This fact fully accounts 
for the predisposition to use by preference the right side of the body. 

M. Broca next considers the action of the brain on the complex 
external organism of speech, and shows that there is something parallel in 
the loss of speech by injury of the left hemisphere to the loss of the 
power of writing when the right hand has been destroyed or paralyzed. 
The left hand is intrinsically capable of writing, but it has not been trained, 
and a deal of pains must be taken before it can be fit to exercise this 
species of movement with propriety and facility. So with the brain. 
M. Broca fully admits its inherent power on the one side as on the other; 
but it is quite intelligible that a particular organ, which has always taken 
a subordinate part, never taken the lead, should be, as it were, bewildered, 
and unable to act consistently when its directing power has become dis- 
abled. This may look fanciful, but if it be not substantially the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, we confess we can see no other solution any more 
than M. Broca. 

According to this ?iew, however, the conyolutipn pf the right hemi* 
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sphere ought still lo retain its natural power of directing the function of 
speech, and only be deficient in practice ; while, in the case of oongoutal 
absence or malformation of the lefl convolution, whik that on the right 
side was normal, the function of language might still be expected to be 
manifested. On both points M. Broca maintains that such is the fact. 
He has shown, by the result of some brief and imperfect experiments 
instituted by himself, that persons who have lost the use of speech 
through lesion of the left convolution may be gradually made to speak by 
a judicious and loug-continued course of training afler the manner of 
children ; and he also shows why the difficulties of such training are much 
enhanced in the case of adults, who have less pliability, less tendency to 
imitation, and more to distract their attention than children, while they 
cannot have the incessant and loving attention which smooths the path of 
knowledge for the infant mind. 

As to the other point, a very curious fact gives a decisive confirmation 
to the views of M. Broca. At the post-mortem examination of a woman 
of forty-seven years of age, who died, the previous year, at the Salp^triire, 
and had been epileptic from her earliest infancy, the third frontal convolu- 
tion of the lefl hemisphere was completely wanting, as well as the inferior 
parietal convolution and the superior tempero-sphenoidal convolution. 
There was here, in fact, a complete congenital defect, an arrest of develop- 
ment, as well as some corresponding deficiencies in other directions ; bnt 
in general the rest of the left hemisphere was healthy, though not normal 
in development, for all its parts were much less voluminous than the cor- 
responding portions of the right. This latter weighed, without its mem- 
branes, 540 grammes, while the lefl weighed only 297 ; and this difference 
of 243 grammes is very great in a case iu which the entire cephalic mass, 
with its membranes, only weighed 1045 grammes. In such circumstances 
it was but natural that all the functions of the left hemisphere should be 
imperfect. Hence the right arm and leg were feeble and had a blunted 
sensibility ; they were also shortened, and of less volume than'those of the 
opposite side ; the right hand was neai'ly useless, and was bent towards 
the fore-arm, and the woman had a perceptible limp. She also sewed 
with her lefl hand. 

Notwithstanding so considerable an amount of malformation, this 
woman was by no means au idiot. She had received but little instruction, 
still she could read, and employed herself in the labours of her station, 
which was that of a servant ; and she spoke properly, and expressed her- 
self mthout difficulty. 

Here it was clear that the functions in questiou were i)erformed by 
the right frontal convohitiony as must also have been the case in the few 
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otLer rcconlcd iustunces iii which iujury to the left convolution was not 
followed by loss of speech. And even should there prove to be some ex- 
ceptional instances in which aphemia has been produced by lesion of the 
right frontal convolutions, this would only be in harmony with the fact 
that there are left-handed people in the world, and therefore cases in which 
the right hemisphere of the brain is dominant. 

Altogether M. Broca has made out a very strong and interesting case, 
and we regret that we cannot give more than this brief analysis of his 
valuable jjaper. But there is a higher question at stake than the one 
discussed by ]M. Broca. If it be true that a particular convolution in the 
anterior lobe of the brain is thus intimately connected with a special 
mental function, then the fact that the brain is not a single but an 
aggregate organ is placed beyond reasonable doubt ; for there is nothing 
in the particular talent under* consideration which, more than many others, 
demands a special section of the brain for its origination and control. 

There is, besides, great encouragement in the evidence which has been 
collected by M. Broca. It shows that with careful scrutiny other special 
powers might be watched in their relations with special cerebral injuries, 
and that thus, in time, a mass of evidence could be brought to bear on the 
physiology of the brain which would leave no room for scepticism as to 
the fact of its divisibility and as to the general character of the functions 
of its leading sections. 

M. Broca's paper has evidently made a due impression on the Anthro- 
pological Society. It has already drawn forth a paper by M. Gaussin, 
"On the Faculty of Expression," in which the subject is ably discussed 
and some objections are urged against M. Broca's views ; and it has also 
elicited a short paper from M. Dally, under the title of " Physiological 
Questions \* and the subject, we trust, will not be allowed to drop through. 
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At the meeting of the Society on the 1 3 th instant the principal paper was 
contributed by the President, on the subject of the " Mental ana Physical 
Characteristics of the European and Asiatic Baces." It was a very able 
paper, condensing a large mass of information and supporting a thesis 
which, a few years ago, would have been rank scienttHo heresy of the 
deepest dye. Mr. Crawfurd was not satisfied with insisting on the de 
facto and present superiority of the European family — ^for few would now 
venture to question so obvious a position— but he insisted on an inherent 
difference between these two sections of the Old World, and claimed a great 
positive intrimio superiority on the side of the European. Appealing to the 
past as well as to the present, he endeavoured to show that mstoiyi as well 
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OS arcliffiology, clearly proved that, whenever we could institute a fair 
comparison, the advantage was always on the side of the European. In 
the case of the Hebrew race he made an exception, and contended that 
the Jew, though residing in Asia, virtually belonged to the European 
family. 

So far Mr. Crawfurd had a strong case, but in emphasizing Asiatic 
defects, we think, he pushed matters a good deal too far; farther, certainly, 
than Asiatic flesh and blood could well be expected to boar ; and, indeed, 
there were Europeans about us evidently brim-fidl of objections, and there 
is no knowing what overhauling our own race might not have got from 
itself, had time permitted adequate discussion ; but, unfortunately for the 
cause, there was another paper to be read, and the discussion had to be 
limit<>d. General Briggs and General Balfour made objections, as did 
also Mr. Farrar, and a few remarks were oft'ered by 'Mr, Pool ; but the 
Asiatic man found an able champion in Dadabhai Xaoroji, a Parsee 
gentleman, who, in a very clever and humorous speech, given with all 
the ease and fluency of a native Englishman, replied to several of the 
nrginnents relied on by Mr. Crawfui'd, and concluded by giving the 
impressions formed by a friend of his as the results of his observations on 
the English character. Here was the man painted by the lion, the Euro- 
pean by the Asiatic ; and the portraiture elicited a hearty burst of merri- 
ment. 

A second and very interesting paper in connection with the Niger 
Expedition was read l3y !Mr. \. llobins, and ilhistrated by a) large number 
of very characteristic paintings of native-*, with specimens of dress, &c. 
Each paper well deserved an entire evening to itself, and Mr. Crawftmrs 
indeed might well have been followed by an adjourned debate. 

For the 27th instant two ])apers are on the card, one by Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. Frederick Lubbock, *' On the True Assignation of the 
Bronze AVeapons, &(•., supposed to indicate a Bronze Age in Western 
Europe,** and the other "On the Origin and Hist on,' of Written Language/' 
by the President, John Crawfurd, Esq. 
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